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PEEFACE 


T. A. G. Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography (Vols. T 
and II, published under the auspices of the Travancore 
State in 1914 and 19 L6 respectively) has so long been and 
still is the standard work on the subject. Some other 
works on it, such as H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, B. 0. Bhattacharya’s Indian Images, 
Part I, J. Dubreuil’s South Indian Iconography , the 
Brahmanical section of N. K. Bhattasali’s Iconography of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
etc., have been published since then. Krishna Sastri’s and 
Dubreuil’s works, as their names imply, deal with the South 
Indian images only, while Bhattacharya’s book treats of 
several North Indian Hindu images of the Gupta and the 
post-Gupta periods. Bhattasali discusses the special features 
of the Brahmanical sculptures found mostly in Eastern 
Bengal. So none of these works can claim to be as full and 
comprehensive as the monumental work of T. A. G. Rao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain 
features which are essential for the study of Hindu fcono- 
graphy. Rao, no doubt, collected a number of very useful 
iconographic texts (many of which were then unpublished, 
some are still so even now) in tlie appendices to his volumes, 
and reproduced numerous early and late mediaeval and some 
modern sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the 
same, but the development of the individual iconographic 
types has seldom been discussed by him. To show this 
development, it is not only necessary to study critically the 
extant reliefs and single sculptures of the Gupta, Kushan 
and pre-Kushan periods, but a careful and systematic hand;- 
ling pf the numismatic and glyptic remains of India of tjie 
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same periods is also itidispensable. Wbeni earlier sculptural 
types of gods and goddesses are not available, ancient Indian 
coin and seal devices help us remarkably in determining the 
mode of their representation in the remote past. To refer 
to one or two instances : The Buddha type on Kanishka’s 
coins, the Graja-LaksmI device on the coins of Bahasatiraita, 
Azilises and Rajuvula, and the ‘ Varaha avatar,’ one on 
the ‘ Adivaraha drammas ’ of the Gurjara Pratihara king 
Bhoja I, fully show how they were based on the contem- 
porary representations of the same divinities in Indian 
plastic art. 

Not only the above-mentioned data have not been uti- 
lised by Rao, but the earliest monumental and epigraphic 
ones also have not been fully made use of by him. But his 
was a pioneer work and it must be said that many of the 
above materials were not available to him. In the course of 
long years of teaching the subject to the Post-Graduate 
students of the Calcutta University, I felt the need of the 
systematic ollection of tlie above materials and their careful 
study in relation to Hindu Iconography. The present work 
is the outcome of years of collection and first-hand study of 
not only such archaeological data, but also of bringing 
together many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. I’his volume, however, mainly 
deals with the gener.il principle-; of Hindu Iconography, and 
the eirly iconographic types of Hindu divinities as determin- 
able by ancient Indian coins and seals. It is thus complete 
in itself and-I intend to lollow it up with two more volumes 
dealing with the numerous Hindu cult images and their 
accessories. 

r.n the first chapter of this book, after giving an idea 
about the subject itself, I have indicated the lines in which 
the study of Hindu Iconography should be conducted and 
the varieties of materials handled in its scientific treatment. 
The second and third chapters contain elaborate discussions 
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about the antiquity and origin of imige-worship in India. 
In them I have tried to appraise critically the views of 
previous scholars on the above probleon and have given my 
own based on literary and archaeological data. In the 
fourth and fifth chapters I have shown how the ancient 
Indian coins and seal-impressions can materially help us in 
ascertaining the early iconographic types of a number of 
Hindu divinities and their emblems, many of which would 
have otherwise remained unknown to us. In the sixth 
chapter I have elaborately discussed the technique of the 
Iconoplastic art in India with the help of a variety of indi- 
genous texts, few of which were critically studied by the 
previous writers on the subject. I have also discussed there 
the various factors whicli contributed to the development of 
this art in India and the nature and extent of their individual 
contributions. In the seventh chapter have been explained 
the various technical terms and terminologies that are 
frequently to be be found in iconographic texts, a correct 
knowledge of which is essential to every student of Hindu 
Iconography. In the eighth and last chapter the Indian 
canons of Iconoraetry have been discussed, a proper under- 
standing of which is necessary for the study of this subject. 
In course of this I have instituted a brief comparison of the 
Indian canons with those followed by the Egyptian and 
the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. It has been found 
necessary to add three appendices to my hook, in the second 
one of which I have re-edited the iconometric text entitled 
‘ Pmtiindmanalahsanam ’ with translation and notes. In 
all these tasks I have often referred to the views of various 
previous writers ; reasons have often been adduced by me, 
whether I accepted or rejected them. I may submit here 
that my method in the above studies is mainly objective and 
I have approached the subject chiefly as a student of history 
and archaeology. This is the reason why I could not utilise 
some comparatively recent publications of eminent authors^ 
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which, remarkable as they are, treat Iconography from an 
angle different from that of mine. 

Ten plates are appended to this work, the first five of 
which contain drawings carefully made by Mr. S. Banerjee, 
artist, under my supervision, from early Indian coin and 
seal devices and sculptures ; the last four plates are 
reproductions of the reverse figures of some coins and of a 
few seal impressions. These mostly illustrate the fourth, 
fifth and the seventh chapters of my book. Figures 1, 2, 3 
in plate No. VI illustrate my observations contained in the 
last chapter ; figure 4 in the same plate shows the broad 
proportions of the height of a human body followed by 
modern artists of the West. 

A few words about the system of transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary, f have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with slight modification ; for example, I have in- 
variably used III in place of m to denote an anuscara. In 
w'riting modern place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, I have usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. But sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(c.g., Gandhara) has been spelt with or without these marks ; 
but such lapses, I hope, are comparatively few. 

I have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio- 
graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt has 
been made to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible ; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly 
offered me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. 
1 take this opportunity dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which 1 shall 
always cherish for him. 1 am also greatly indebted to his 
worthy son, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the President of 
; the Post-Graduate Council in Arts, for the encouragement 
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I always received from him in my work, for which I shall 
remain ever grateful to him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and I am much 
obliged to him for a few suggestions of his, which I have 
incorporated in the first chapter. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, my 
esteemed friend and colleague, has laid me under deep obli- 
gation by kindly allowing me to use the manuscript copy of 
‘ Pratimamana-lalisanam' which was brought by him from 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, my distinguished 
colleague, kindly went through mostol the book, white it was 
being seen through the press. Mr. S. K. Saraswati, one of 
my former pupils and now one of my colleagues, has obliged 
me with some practical suggestions in the formal get up 
of the book and in other matters. 1 am also much 
indebted to Dr. N. N. Law, the learned editor of the 
Indian Historical Quarterly for kindly allowing me to 
utilise several blocks which were prepared at his expense 
to illustrate two of my articles published in his Jourmd. 
I should also express my obligation to him and to tlie Joint 
Editors of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
for permitting me to incorporate in this volume a few of my 
articles published in their respective Journals. I cannot but 
‘be grateful to the different authorities of the Indian Museums, 
especially Calcutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities 
of the British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me 
to reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, 
all of which have been previously published. [ shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. D. Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
ibrough the press. 
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A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided ; certain suggestions relevant to different 
topics discussed in the book occurred to me when the parti- 
cular sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might have escaped my notice, for which 1 crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations ; I can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Icono- 
graphy. It is for ray readers to judge how far I have been 
successful in the attempt. 


(.’AriOUTTA University,' 
1st December, 1941. 


JiTiiNDRA Nath Baner.ika 
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CHAPTER I 

Study op Hindu Iconography 


Iconography — the nature of the subject — the importance of iconographic studies from 
the point of view of the study of religious, general and cultural history — materials for 
the study of iconography, archaeological : monumental, epigraphic and numismatic ; 
literary data, divisible into several groups such as religious and mythological literature 
of the early and late periods, accounts of foreign travellers, iconographic and icono- 
metric texts— the nature and importance of these texts — the dhydnat of different 
deities as aids to iconographic etudies—date of various groups of iconographic and 
iconometric literature — correlation between these texts and extant images. 

The term Icon {ikon, Gr. eikon) means a figure represent- 
ing a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, etc., 
which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of particular divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter ; it has attached to it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
other term. This Greek word ikon with its above connotation 
has its close parallel in such Indian terms as area, bera, 
vigraha, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their bhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or form of the gods concerned (tanu or rupa). These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorphio 
in character, but they may also at times be purely symbolic 
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witliDut any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is gene- 
rally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of which 
enables one to be quite conversant about one of the most 
important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con- 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal ikons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting to any student of religious art of India. A proper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono- 
graphy and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, e.g., the banner paintings (tafifcos) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc., also falls within the scope of 
this subject when it is conceived in its broader aspect. But, 
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it must never be lost sight of that, in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Grunwedel observes, “ The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among an> 
people lies in its religion.” Della Setta, in the work on 
‘ Religion and Art ’ has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Grunwedel 
has rightly remarked, “The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding principle in their art.”^ Foucher 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India.^ Thus, this intimate associa- 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 

* Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1. But he seems to have 
gone too far when he remarks in the same place that “the architecture 
as well as the sculpture (of India) which has always been intimately 
connected therewith, was never and nowhere employed for secular pur- 
poses.” That there certainly nourished a well-developed secular art 
which was mainly utilised in the building of royal palaces and in the 
construction of cities and forts, etc., is clearly vouchsafed not only by 
the indigenous literary texts, but also by the accounts left by foreign 
travellers in ancient and mediaeval India. Again, the art of sculpture 
was employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though al 
times endowed with sonie sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

* Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Ch. I, pp. 10-13. 
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it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono- 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged into by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraise- 
ment of their religion . An intensive and historical study of 
this subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever-increas- 
ing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant increase in 
mythological stories associated with it will find a ready illus- 
tration in the iconographic representations which will throw 
very interesting sidelight on these transformations. Some- 
times, a proper and scientific study of this subject will help 
us in correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati remarked that “about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi, . . . represents religious 
acts such as the worship of the dagoha or of trees ; once or 
twice the wheel is the object of adoration and once 
the serpent.’^ Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present ; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under- 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconically represented ; 

* J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship in Ancient India, p. 104. 
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Other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
rukkha-cetiyas, not usually objects of worship by them- 
selves, but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas, The dagohas or 
dhatugarhhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahaparinirvana of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yak^inls, etc., who can be recognised in tbe reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu- 
ments in quite an opposite role, mz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit at the truth when he remarked in the same context, 

“ There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in tbe life 
of Sakyamuni ” ; but his statement that “a considerable 
number of representations of scenes in domestic life, regard- 
ing which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them were,” has 
been falsified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been instances 
of intense hatred and violent strifes between the members 
of opposite sects as are to be found in the religious history 
of Europe.^ But these sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 

^ But, reference may be made to the story of the impalement 
of the Jainas through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of 
Southern India, via,, Tirujiianssambandba ; a less known era used 
to be current among the Saivas there, the initial year of which dated 
from this event. 
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mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itself an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry — Hiranyakai^ipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrat- 
ed by the peculiar image of Sarabha, noue other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo- 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhanarl^vara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, there are several sculptures which 
emphasise this peculiarity ; on the four sides of roughly 
square Siva-lingas are carved the figures of Vi§nu, Durga- 
Parvati, Surya and Ganapati, which four, along with the 
central lihga, symbolise the cult pictures of the five principal 
sects, viz., Vaisnava, Sakta, Saura, Ganapatya and Saiva. 
Miniature shrines, with the representations of these chief 
sectarian gods carved on their different sides, mostly of 
early and late mediaeval period, have been discovered in 
various places of northerni India, especially at Benares which 
has been the happy home of the different Hindu sects 
through remote past. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised frond the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many- images of the gods and god- 
desses are in themselves great works of art and a proper 
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and careful study of these will enable students of icono- 
graphy to acquaint themselves with the general character 
of the artistic achievements of different races. The excel- 
lence or decadence of art in particular localities in different 
time-periods can be easily demonstrated with the help of 
images found in those places. The study of a Buddha image 
of Sarnath belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. or a 
Brahmanical or Buddhist bronze or stone image of 
Magadha or Bengal of the early Pala period won’t fail to 
impress on the student of iconography the flourishing nature 
of the iconoplastic art in those places, at those different 
times. Similarly, a Buddhist or Brahmanical stone image 
from Bengal of the late Sena period will throw light on the 
artistic decadence which had already set in there. Thus, 
these images form the true index of the achievements in the 
domain of religious art and are, in this manner, very 
interesting aids to the study of the artistic activities of 
particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors but also those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign period these were constructed ; on some 
of them again, we can decipher dates which materially 
help us in the reconstruction of little known periods of 
history. These images are very often definitely illustrative 
of the general cultural level of their makers ; they are also 
at times clear indicators of the social traits of the people 
who made and worshipped them. The conception under- 
lying them illustrate, too, in a remarkable manner the inner 
workings of the human mind and a proper and scientific 
study of their different groups very often acquaints us 
with the psychological factors which lay at the origin and 
evolution of these images. 
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The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take "stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo- 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them- 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image 
making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
it will also eniible us to classify them in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, relievo- 
representations appearing on sections of religious archi- 
tecture or extant painted frescoes and such other objects, as 
it has been mentioned above, are important data in this 
connection. Two other archaeological data which have 
been practically ignored by most of the previous writers 
on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but which are 
extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic and 
numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy have 
no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works on 
Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brabmani- 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India ; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early iconographies 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
is needless to remark further that these numismatic depiction 
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of deities is in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find the very close parallelism . Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures ; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BO A AO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha) we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mahasena has not 
so far been discovered among the extant Gandhara 
sculptures of the second or the third century A.D. ; but 
when we find the devices on certain coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka delineating the features of either of these 
divinities definitely described by the die-cutters as such, 
it will not at all be presumptuous to conclude that these 
forms are some of those in which the two abovenamed 
gods used to be plastically represented during the period. 
It will then be interesting to compare their early features 
with the same of the extant iconographic .specimens of . a 
later period. We find the figure of ’an enthroned deity 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it on some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers ; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his band 
on the head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved liy me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the variant representations of Indra (very easily identi- 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalaya or Indrapura, a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Kapi^a, on the basis of certain 
a—imB. 
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observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the Mahamayurl.^ This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states ; 
these, when they represented particular Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
. others, were actually based on their sculptural represen- 
tations current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins,® 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (rupa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
“ in general use from about 600 B.C. np to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or .somewhat later,” makes the follow- 
ing interesting observation, “ . . . the importance of these 
symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 

present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.” ® 

Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner serve as im- 
portant data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 

construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938, Wintemitz Number, Vo). I, 
pp. 95.100. 

’ Not to speak of very well-known examples, we can refer to the 
coin-types of two inland Cretan cities of Bhaucus and Sybrita. The 

former state had a cult of Poseidon Hippios. " The god holding a 

trident stands beside his borse; Dionysus and Hermes were the gods 
of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and reverse devices of her coins.” 
C. Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 173, 

’ Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 45. 
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On some rare occasions, they even contain rough descrip- 
tion of the iconographic features of the deities, the erec- 
tion of whose shrines is being recorded in them. The 
so-called Ghosundi inscription of the second century B.C. 
refers to the erection of a puja-Hla-prakdra round the shrines 
of Sahkar§ana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained 
the images of these gods. Many and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines 
of such divinities as Bhavani, KatyayanI, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena, Vi§nu-Sarhgin, Buddha, Mahavira and others ; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods 
and goddesses. Again, the s^als which were impressed 
on the copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing 
those charters often contain the representations of various 
religious objects which were specially used by different 
sovereigns as their respective royal insignia {mudrd). Thus, 
the imperial Gupta ruler Samudragupta who was a devout 
worshipper of Visnu {Parama Bhdgavata) used Garuda 
as his special rdjdnka on his charters as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription {Garutmadanka- 
svavisayabhukti-Msanayacanadyupaya-sevakrta, etc., etc.) ; 
we know this garuda-emblera being depicted on most of the 
gold and silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Pala 
rulers of Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., 
devout worshippers of the Buddha used the symbol repre- 
senting the preaching of the first sermon by the Master as 
their royal insignia and we very often find this characteristic 
scene represented in their various charters. The copper- 
plate grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other 
band, bear in many cases the figure of the god Sada^iva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the unlnscribed 
portion of a particular copper-plate charter ; thus, the copper- 
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plate grant of Mahasamanta Srimad Dommana-Pala, who 
was a local ruler of southern Bengal, contains a very beauti- 
ful outline drawing of Narayana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garu(j[a on its reverse side ; the iconographic 
details are interesting.^ Many and various such instances 
can be cited which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature. 4ihe ^gveda, as I shall show fully in 
the next chapter, contains some very interesting details, 
both of negative as well as positive character, which will 
help one to elucidate various points connected with the 
subject. Not only the general problem of the origin and 
development of the practice of image-worship among the 
higher section of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the 
basis of the evidence supplied to us by this and other early 
Vedic literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 
the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, when read bet- 
ween the lines, will enable us to know something about the 
peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 

' The copper-plate grant is in the collection of the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. It was discovered in the Sunderbans, 
and presented to the Asutosh Museum by Mr. Devaprasad Qhosh, 
its Curator. 
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which will throw light on our subject. The Vedic sutras, 
the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period and the 
dharraa- and the artha-^astras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records- 
of the religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranic texts of early and late period are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection ; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them require to be very carefully studied 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to under- 
stand the meaning of various carvings belonging to early 
and late Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incor- 
porated in the above class of Brahmanical literature will 
help us to throw clear light on the Brahmanical art of 
different periods. In fact, the study of the mythology of a 
people is essential for the understanding of its religious art 
and the importance of that class of its literature which is 
the repository of such mythological materials can never be 
over-estimated. Again, incidental iconographic descriptions 
of divine figures contained in many sections of epic and 
puranic literature as also iconographic and iconometric 
canons appearing in some of the early and late puranas 
are of immense value, nay indispensable, for a" proper 
study of our subject. Another class of literature which 
throws casual light upon some aspects of our subject is the 
accounts of foreign - travellers who make interesting observa- 
tions on particular religious practices of the people of 
India. 

But, the foremost place among the literary data for the 
study of our subject must be given to the icon ograp hic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This vast mass of literature took centuries to attain their 
present shape and some idea about their vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that ivhat is left to us is only a 
portion of what was actually composed in course of ages. 
These canons are really the results of the accumulated ex- 
perience of generations of artists whose business was to 
construct these images. The Indians of ancient times 
possessed a common trait of character, which led them to 
incorporate their own independent achievements into systems 
and to merge their own individuality into greater corporate 
wholes in order that their own experiences in particular 
fields of knowledge would have greater authority and 
sanctity to rest upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding 
example in the domain of literary composition, it is a 
well-known fact that the whole of the present Mahabharata 
was not composed in one time period and by one particular 
individual. Still, as early as the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies A.D., it had attained the character of an epic 
system, the credit for whose elaboration was given to a 
mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is, some late puranic 
texts like the Devlhhagavata allude to not one but as many 
as twenty-eight Vyasas^; most of these, however, are 
mythical figures, and, it is significant to note that the work 
in its characteristic manner actually refers to a system or 
institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa who, under 
different names and as different incarnations of Vi§nu in 28 
successive dvapara ages, was responsible for the composition 
of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. In fact, the 
word vyasa etymologically means explanator or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and icono metric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 

’ Devlbhdgavatam, Bangavasi Edition, Chapter III, verses 
26-83. Some of these names such as SvayambhQ, Prajapati, Udanas, 
Brhaspati, Savitr, Yama, Ma^'havan, Va^istha, Sarasvata and others 
are significant. 
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this floating mass of canons which were the direct j 
outcome of the activities of the image-making artists them- 1 
selves and were passed off in the names of such mythical I 
sages such as some of the seven r§is, like Bhrgu, Atri 
and Va^i§i^ha or legendary artists like Vi^vakarma and 
Maya.” The Matsyapurana refers to eighteen expounders 
of the Vastu^astras, among whom mention may be made 
of Va^istlja, Vi^vakarma, Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and 
Brhaspati.^ The Manasara (to be noticed later) mentions 
as many as 32 expounders of this subject, the list of which 
contains additional names such as Manu, Nala, Manasara, 
Manabodha and others ; that the list is a corrupt one can 
be proved by the fact that in some cases there is difficulty 
in understanding whether they are names of persons or titles 
of works, while in others we find a name and its various 
synonyms are utilised to enlarge it. The Brhatsarrihitd, (Lll, 
1) tells us that the knowledge of the Vastusastras came to 
be imparted through generations of artists from Brahma, 
the creator {VastujMnamathatah Kamalahhavdnmuniparam- 
parayatam), and Utpala while commenting on it says that 
the word ‘ sages ’ refers to Garga and others {Kamalabhavad 
Brahmanah sakdidnmuntndm Gargadlnam yat pdramparyena 
ydimri prdptamiti.) The Mdmsdra further elaborates the 
tradition and gives a mythical account of the origin of the 
various kinds of artists {Gilpin) in its section of 3ilpilaksana. 

* The names of these Sapta B^is are invoked in various connec- 
tions. They were the same as the Citra-iSikhandins who were the 
earliest and best promulgators of the Bhagavata lore according to the 
N&r&ya^iya section of the Mahdbharata. 

* Mataya-yur&)}am, Bangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, Verses 2-4 : — 

Bhrguratrirvaiisthaica ViSvakannd Mayaaiathd i 
Narado Nagnajiccaiva ViidlSkaa^ Purahdaral^t 
Brahma Kumdro NandUah Saunako Garga eva ca I 
Vdaudevo'niruddhaica tathd Sukra-Brhaapati 
Aiiddaiaita vikhy&td Vdatuidatropadeiakdfy I 
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firabma, the creator by the grace of Siva, is the Mahavi^va- 
karma ; bis four faces are named Yi^vabhu (the eastern), 
Vi^vavid (the southern), Vi^vastha (the northern) and ViSva- 
sra^ta (the western) ; from the east face was born Vi^va- 
karma, from the south Maya, from the north face 
Tva^ta, and from the west Manu ; Vi4vakarma, Maya, 
Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of Indra, 
Surendra, Vaii^ravana and Nala and became the fathers of 
Sthapati (architect), Sutragrahin (the draughtsman- 
designer), VarddhakI (well-versed in tlie law of proportions, 
the painter) and Taksaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 
i.e., the Sthapati was the most important and he was the 
teacher of the other three, the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahi who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the siastras, the 
Sutragrahi in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules 
of proportions (manakarmajfla) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving. The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything (sthapan- 
dydrha^) and as he was sthdpanddhipati, so he was called 
Sthapati ; Sutragrahi and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vdstuidstras. There are four orders of ^ilpis, viz., Sthapati 
and the other three ; of these the first is characterised by 
the signs of an dcdrya, the second is well-informed about 
iruti, the lines and the ^astras, the third is the possessor of 
good judgment, versed in the ^rutis and citrakarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last that is Tak§aka is adept 
in his work, cultured, balabandhu and • merciful. The 
irutiidstra (treatises about iilpa, mdna, etc.) should be 
full of all details {sarvalak§a^am) and that cannot be acquired 

* Acbsrya, M&nasdra, Chapter 68, vv. 6-9 ; on other occasions the 
author refers to bis predecessors; Ch. I, V. 2 ; Cb. 70, Y. 58, 
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in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or 
a preceptor {vind iilpi vind gurum) ; as the knowledge of this 
^dstra is unobtainable without the aid of a Gilpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
carried into fruition, (its possessor) does attain neither 
enjoyment nor salvation. The above, a free translation of 
Mdnasdra (Acharya’s edition), pp. 3-4, verses 1-19, shows 
■ how the author systematises the tradition about the origin 
and evolution of art through some mythical names, making 
it contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interest- 
ing point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 
assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the 
most important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval 
India ; thus Griinwedel remarks, “The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ” (Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, “ In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture ; becoming necessary, it loses its importance 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose” (HIIA, p. 71). In 
the above passages from Mdnasdra we have a textual corro- 
boration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. 

The Vdstu^dstra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts are dwelt upon in the Matsya-purdna just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometrio canons and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratimdlaksana and 
Gitralak^ana. Thus, Varahamihira, in the Chapter 57 of 
his Bfhatsarrihitd (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition), while deal- 
ing with the characteristic signs of images and their 
measurements incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and Va6i§|ha, who, as we have 

8— 1807B. 
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seen above are included among the 18 Vastu^astropade^akas. 
Nagnajit has been cited by him twice and Va^i^^ha once 
and Bha^ta Utpala, the commentator of the Brhatsanihitd 
actually quotes passages from the works of these two pre- 
vious writers in support of his author. This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, 4ilpa 
treatises were composed and they actually passed current in 
their names at a comparatively early period; otherwise 
Utpala who flourished in the tenth century A.D. could not 
have quoted passages from them. The art treatise, entitled 
Citralaksana, now to be had only in its Tibetan version — its 
Sanskrit original not being available — which has been edited 
by Laufer, is ascribed to this Nagnajit ; it, as has been re- 
marked, by the learned editor, is sometimes referred to as 
Nagnajiccitralaksanam or simply as Nagnavratam. Nagnajit 
was also the author of a work, probably, Pratimalaksana 
by name. While commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 
of the Brhatsanihitd the first line of which runs, 
“ Isyani sakehnicayam soda^a dairghyena Nagnajit- 
proktani,” Utpala makes this interesting comment, 
“ Nagnajitproktam Pratimdlaksane dsyam mukharji sake^a- 
nicayatfi iodasangulani" ; or this Pratimalaksana might 
have been simply a section of his other work just mentioned. 
Further, there were other such works passing current in the 
names of such mythical sages as Ka^yapa and Agastya, 
or legendary artists like Vi^vakarma and Maya. Utpala 
quotes extensively from Ka^yapa in his commentary while 
many iconographic and iconometric texts passing current 
in the south pass in the names of both these mythical sages. 
The Hlpa§dstra ascribed to Ka&yapa is called the Kdiyaply a, 
known also as the Arri^umadbheda (or rather forming a part 
of the Arp^umadhheda) } Agastya is the reputed author of 
the work entitled Sakaladhikara about which Bam Baz 


* It has been edited in the^Anandasram Sanskrit Series, Poona. 
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makes this interesting observation **tbe portion of the work 
which has as yet come under my own observation, is 
exclusively on the subject of sculpture as connected with 
the function of statues ; but it is so diffuse that if we 
suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Mdnasara, the 
largest at present of my collection.” ^ A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing 
current in the name of Maya and edited not very long 
ago by T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series fully justifies my remarks made above. Many other 
texts like Vihakarmdvatdraidstra contain ample materials 
for the study of this subject and Gopinath Rao rendered 
a first rate service to all its students by partially editing 
relevant portions of these as appendices to his monumental 
work on Hindu Iconography, when many of them had not 
been published. Mention may be made here of many other 
^ilpa works, most of which have not yet been edited ; 
while others are known only from quotcitions in various 
known ^ilpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanatkumdra 
VdstuSdstra, which is known to exist in manuscripts mostly 
fragmentary. The author of this work owns his indebted- 
ness to purvdcdryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, Angiras, 
Vyasa, Manu and others. A Sdrasvafiya-Hlpaidstra is 
referred to in Aufrecht’s Gatcilogus CdtaJogourum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Apardjita-prcchd which 
may be the same as Apardjita-vdslu^dstra attributed to 
Vi^vakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above. 

' Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 8. 

® DevatSmurti-prakaray/im, Introduction, pp. 12-15. The writer 
of the introduction refers to numbers of other texts whose iiJpa 
character cannot be definitely demonstrated. Ram Baz’s remarks 
on the Silpaiastras of the Hindus are worth quoting in this connection, 

“It is true that the Hindus were in possession of numerous treatises 

on architecture, sculpture, etc,, which collectively are called the Air,m- 
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Extensive antbological works containing texts on archi- 
tecture, iconography (dealing with the construction of 
images belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but 
also to the rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), 
iconometry, the allied arts of bronze-casting and painting 
were composed and reference can be made to one such 
work, viz., Mdnasara, already referred to, which has recently 
been critically edited by P. K. Acharya. The name of 
another such work, though in a less comprehensive scale 
can be alluded to here which has recently been edited in 
the Gaekwad Oriental Series ; this is Mandsolldsa, which 
is itself a part of Abhilasitdrthacintdmani, a bigger antho- 
logy dealing with various topics, said to have been compiled 
by the Calukya king Some^varadeva who flourished in the 
12th century A.D. King Bhoja of Dhara who flourished 
a century earlier is the reputed author of the Samardngana- 
sutradhara, a work mainly on architecture. Extensive 
collections of such and other allied texts have been edited 
by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned above) and Silparatna of Srikumara which were 
originally written in Malayalam script. 

! But, in most cases the original sources of these antho- 
, logies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Sainhitas, Agamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Pancaratra (Vaisnava) and the 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which dealt with one or other of 

iSstra but unfortunately few traces of them remain. There appears 
to have been, according to some, 32 and according to others 
standard treatises on the above-mentioned arts In a series of 
memorial verses prescribed among the artists are recorded the names 
of the authors or titles of the abo.ve-mentioned 64 treatises. Of these 
32 are mukhya, the others are upa or subordinate.” 
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the topics, viz., Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Jnana. The first 
part dealt with the rules of conduct to be adopted and 
actions to be performed by the individual aspirant after 
salvation, the second one with the varieties of ‘ making,’ (/ 
which meant everything connected with the construction j 
of temples and images, the third with concentration ; 
all three of which, if properly and systematically worked 
up, would lead to the attainment of true knowledge, the 
resultant of which would be salvation. We are here 
concerned with the second part, viz., ki^pada, which is 
admittedly one of the most important and voluminous 
sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader rightly 
remarks, “Very few Samhitas (Pancaratra) seem to have 
actually consisted of these four sections. The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to 
be well-illustrated by Padma Tantra in the edition, of which 
the Jfianapada occupies 45 pages, the Yogapada 11 pages, 
the Kriyapada 215 pages and the (Jaryapada 376 pages. 
The practical part, Kriya and Carya, is the favourite 
subject, the rest being treated as a rule by way of introduc- 
tion or digression.”' Thus many of the Pancaratra and ' ; 
Saiva Samhitas and Agamas came to contain important 
secliofls dealing with the elaborate rules about the 
construction of temples and images which were regarded 
as practical guides by numbers of sectarian devotees. 
This class of literature may conveniently be compared 
with portions of the Biahmana literature which were 
principally conversant with laying down meticulous details 
for the correct performances of different Vedic sacrifices. 
Gopinath Rao mainly drew from the Kriyapada of the 
Paficaratru Vaikhanasdgama in order to explain the 
various characteristic features of the Vai§nava images 
in his work and he utilised the relevant sections of such 


^ Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra, p. 22. 
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Saiva Ag^mas, as Suprabheda, Kirai^a, Kamika and 
Amiumadhheda for throwing light on the Saiva icons. The 
hitherto unpublished Haya&lrsa Paflcardtra contains very 
elaborate details of this nature which, when critically 
edited, will throw a flood of light on the different branches 
pf Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficieney in 
Brahmanical Iconography. It is not only the myt hological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a thorough 
acquaintance with our subject, but also the multitude of 
iconographic and iconometric canons which are contained 
in such Purapas and Upapuranas of early and late periods 
as Matsya, Agni, Padma, Visnudharmottara, etc. Many 
of these Puranas, though they profess generally to deal 
with five principal topics of Puranic lore, such as sarga, 
pralisarga, vaniSa, manvantara and vamSdnucarita, associate 
themselves prominently with one or other of the few 
principal sects and contain elaborate details about 
Pratirndlaksamm (sometimes described as Devatdreednu- 
kirtanam), Pratisthavidhi (the mode of the installation of 
these images), Devagrhanirmdnam (construction of temples), 
etc. Sometimes, a very close similarity is clearly discernible 
between one or other of such texts and those of the same 
nature appearing in the relevant sections of particular 
Paficaratra Sainhitas ; this probably signifies that the former 
borrow'ed from the latter or both drew from the same source. 
Thus, comparison of the chapters on Bhiiparigraha in connec- 
tion with the Pratisthd ceremony and the other chapters on 
Patalayoga, Prdsddalaksanam, Pratimalaksanam, etc., of the 
Agnipurdna with the similar chapters in the HayaBrsa 
PaUcardtra fully shows that the compiler of this section of 
the Agnipurdna condensed much that was in the latter work. 
It must be said to his credit that he shows his indebtedness 
to the Paficaratra work by introducing bis essay with these 
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words, ' HayaBrsah pratisthdrtham devandyi Brahmane- 
'bravlt.' * In most cases, these topics are incorporated into 
the general body of the Parana as replies to the questions of 
the sages put to the Suta, as most of the other topics in the 
same are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual order 
is changed. Thus, the Visnudharmottara which contains ' 
the fullest details among the puranic literature, not only on 
iconography and iconometry but also on painting and archi- 
tecture, introduces these by way of questions and answers 
between the sage Markan<Jeya and the king Vajra (a sagotra 
of Ersna), when the latter is the interlocutor and the former 
the expounder. This Upa-Purana, occasionally given out as 
a part of Garuda-Puram, and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni 
as the ‘Visnudharma,’ is a very useful work of an ency- 
clopaedic character, a great part of Section III of which 
treats of the canons for the construction of temples and 
images as also the rules for painting, and other fine 
arts. 

Iconographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative e,ajfly Indian works on 
astronomy and niti^astra. Mention has already been made 
of a particular chapter in the Brhatsamhitd of Varahamihira 
w’hich deals with iconography apd iconometry ; there are 
two other chapters, one on the installation of these images, 
and the other on the selection of material for the construc- 
tion of images (Chap. 58, VanasampraceMdhyaya, and Chap. 
59, Pratisthavidhi, Dvivedi’s edition) which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology and which 
will be discussed in their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bhatta Utpala’s valuable commentary on them, are 
very important for our purpose, because in them we light 
upon iconographic data which can be dated with some 


* This fact haa not been noticed by the editor of Devatamiirtl 
pTokarai^am (Calcutta Sanskrit Series). 
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amount of certainty. As regards the iconographic matter in 
the niti^stras, we may refer to the H^ukranttis&ra, Chap. IV, 
section IV of which is of immense use to all students of 
religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrti8.^compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Caturvarga^cintd- 
from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakhan^a of this monumental work contains innumerable 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of a really for- 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical sectaries. Hemadri’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about less known 
members of the Hindu pantheon, but also on account of his 
almost invariably mentioning the source from which he has 
quoted. This last fact enables us to compare the extracts 
with the same in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gropala Bhat^a, in h'lB Haribhaktivilaia, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri ; but as he was pre-emi- 
nently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographic details 
he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vaisnavisra. The last three vilasas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the construction of images, the installation of the 
same, various rituals connected with them, the building of 
temples, etc. Like Hemtidri he not only quotes from such 
previous works as the Matsya, Agni, Visnudharmottara and 
other Puranas, but he also very frequently utilises the 
Paflcaratra text HayaMr^apancardtra. As the last has not 
yet been critically edited, extensive quotations from this 
unpublished work furnish us with materials of an authorita- 
tive character and we can check the readings of the manu- 
scripts of this Paflcaratra text with the help of these extracts. 
Another work of such a character is 'Hntrasdra of Kp^ija- 
nauda Agamvagl^a, which contains extensive quotations from 
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various Tantras like Rudraydmala, Brahmaydmala, Kuhjikd- 
mata, Sdraddtilaka and others; many of these contain the 
dhydnas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of ^rl-/ 
ksetra, both of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Mabarana Kumbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaita and Saita carved 
in relief inside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders of 
the said Maharana, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddhe^vara Siva whose temple was erected by Rana 
Mokal near by at Chitorgadh. Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. These 
are Devatdmurti-prakarana and Rupamandana both of which 
have been recently edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
(No. XIl). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian works like 
Mayamata and 3ilparatm referred to above ; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowals not only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Matsya, Brahma, Padma, Skandu and Visnudharmottara 
and others, in Chapter V of the Introduction. Another 
interesting fact to be noted in this connection is that, of 
these two works, Rupamandana seems to be the more 
authoritative one, materials from which were freely utilised 
in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study of religious 
art of India will be incomplete, if we fail to refer to the 
dhydna-mantras of numerous deities, which are incorporated ' 
in~the works on rituals connected with the well-known sects. 
Here, a clear distinction can be made between the dhydnas 
of different deities belonging to various Brahmanical sects 
and the same {sddhanas) of the deities belonging to the 

4— 1807B. 
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V’ajrayana Buddhism. The difference Jay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
him and the individual. In the Brahraanical sectarian 
systems where love and adoration (bhakti) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was 
constantly present. But a strictly philosophical Vajrayanist 
emphasised the eternal unity between the god to be medi- 
tated upon and the individual meditating on, and thus an 
element of spiritual monism is to be clearly perceived there. 
This observation can be substantiated by referring to two 
typical dhyana-mantras, one belonging to sectarian Brahman- 
ism and the other to Vajrayana Buddhism. One such 
well-known mantra outlines the conception of Siva, thus : — 
Dhyayennityarn mahedam rajatagirinibham carucandra- 
vatarnsam ratndkalpojjvaldhgam parahmrgnvardbhitihastani 
prasannam I padmdslnam samantdt stutamamaraganair- 
cyaghra-krttim vasdnarri visvddyam vi^vaoljani nikhilabhaya- 
hararn pancavaktraiii trinetram II We do not fail to find in 
these lines a clear-cut concept of the god in which his main 
iconographic features are fully delineated ; it will be needless 
to add that these followed principally the already established 
iconographic type of the deity and the whole mantra was 
a sort of a handy formula for the convenience Of the wor- 
shipper. Now, if we compare this with a sadhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sadhana of Sirnhanada Loke^vara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokite4vara runs 
thus : — “ Itmdnarn Simhandda-LokeSvararuparn hhdvayet, 
ivetavarnarn tririetram jatdmukutinarri nirbhusanarn vydghra- 
carmaprdvrtam sirnhdsanastham mahdrdjalilarn candrasanam 
candraprabharn bhdvayet. Daksine sitaphahivestitarn tridulani ' 
hetam, vdme ndnd sugandhikusumaparipuritapadmabhaja- 
narn vdmahastdt utthapadmopari jmlatkhadgam” {Sadhana- 
mdld, Vol. I, p. 63). We can certainly pick out details of 
an iconographic character from the above extract, which 
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give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, cf. the iula 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the half- 
moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sadhaha meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the mantra — atmanam bhavayet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the prandma-manira of 
particular deities also contains their iconographic descrip- 
tions, in broader out-lines which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sltala (Namdmi Sitaldrp, devlm 
rdsabhasthdm digambarlm 1 Marjjanikalasopetdm surpd- 
lahkrtamastakdm II ) leaves little to be added to her icono- 
graphic description in her dhydna mantra. The staoas — 
elociitory verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
— also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of texts, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already kn »wn from earlier real 
iconographic texts- noticed previously, and thus the 
importance of the former is of a secondary character 
in the study of Brahmanical Hindu iconography. It 
is not so in the case of the Vajrayana Buddhist icono- 
graphy and the standard works on it by Foucher or Bhatta- 
charya prove how' much beholden its study is to these 
dhydna- or sddhana-mdlds . 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the bulk of the iconographic literature referred to above. 
One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them — especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconographic and iconoinetric character appearing 
in the Brhatsarnhitd can be definitely fixed in the 6th 
century A.D., as Kern has very effectively settled tlie age of 
the work at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemadri, Mandana and Gopala 
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Bhatjia. Hemadri flourished in the 13th century A.D. 
and the other two in the 16th century (Gopala Bhat^a was 
a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we 
have seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of 
Maharana Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in 
difficulty when we take up the question of the age of those 
texts which originally formed part of the Paiicaratra 
Sarhhitas, the Saiva Agamas, the Sakta Tantras and some 
Puranic literature which were the sources of these late com- 
pilations. The dates of most of these works are not 
definitely known and it is likely that many of them 
were composed at different periods, being added to 
from time to time. Schrader has fixed the age, the 2nd 
century A.D. to the 8th century A.D., as the period during 
which some of the most authoritative Paiicaratra Samhitas 
were composed ; he, however, enumerated only a few, 
about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this category.’ 
But the few Paficaratra texts which contain iconographic 
and allied matter, for example the HayaBrsa and the 
Vaikhanasa are impossible to be dated with certainty. Gopi- 
nath Rao remarks, on what authority we do not know, that 
the prose recension of the Vaikhnnasdgama is perhaps the 
oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, Jissigning a 
much later date to the metrical form of the same work. It 
•must be observed, here, that the descriptions of Visnuite 
images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 
6th to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, i.e., the metrical 
version of the sanie work as it refers to the Dravida-vedas, 
i.e., the Prahandhas of the Alvars, cannoji certainly be 
older than the 9th century A.D. But if we compare the 

^ Sohrader, Introduction to the Pancardtra, p. 20. He distin- 
guishes between the two types of Paucaratra Saqphitas, viz,, northern 
and southern. 
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icoDogiapbic portion of the prose version of the Vaikhdnas- 
dgama with the same of the Hayailrsa Pailcardtra, we are 
struck by the fact that the latter lays down the general 
outlines of the various images of Vis^u in a much less 
stereotyped manner than is done by the author of the 
former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as many 
as thirty-six in number, of the Dhruva-heras or the im- 
movable images of Vi§nu are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhdnasagama.^ This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the HayaBr^a, but this alone would not justify 
us in making a definite assertion. As for the Saivagamas, 
GopinathRao is of opinion that the Kdmikagama h the oldest 
among them ; and as in many of the other ones, including 
the Kdranagama, reference to the Devdram hymns composed 
by the Nayanmars or the Sivabhaktas is to be found, they 
are to be dated later than the 9th century A.D.* The Sakta 
Tantra works, as we have them at present and which contain 
iconographic and iconometric data, are mostly much later 
in date than the 9th or 10th century A.D. None can at 
all be certain about the respective dates of the Puranas, 
when their heterogeneous character is taken into considera- 
tion. We can ascertain, however, their relative age from 
internal evidence ; it will be touched in a subsequent 
chapter. But a comparison of some of the iconographic 
texts given in several of the Puranas with those given in 
some of the Paficaratra literature will fully prove the in- 
debtedness of the former to the latter {cf. my remarks about 

^ Yoga,, bhoga, vlra and ahhicdrika, according to the particular 
kind of result desired by the worshipper; sthdnaka, dsana and Dayana 
— this division being based on the different modes in which the 
principal figure is shown; lastly, uttama, madhyama and adhama, 
according as the number of accessory figures in the composition 
cluster round the central figure. T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography f Vol. l,,Pc. I, pp. 78-80. 

T.A.G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 55-57, 
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the borrowal of iconographic matter by the author of the 
Agnipurdna from the Hayaitrsa text). I 08 I 0 J 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
! texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among them in 
: the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we may not 
; be far wrong; but then it is impossible for us to determine 
■ which among them are such, and it is a fact that some at 
least of the iconographic features of many of the Br ilimani- 
cal divinities were based on the partially defined anthropo- 
morphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic counterparts. 
This limit did not go further back than the early Gupta 
period. In a subsequent part of this book, it will be shown 
that the imige-making activities attained a great impetus in 
the early centuries of the Christian era due to various 
causes, and images belonging to different creeds came to be 
made in large numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their experiences in black 
and white not only for their own convenience, but also 
for the convenience of the generations of artists to 
follow them, and in this way grew up a vast mass of 
such texts which were being added to from time to time. 
Thus, images were first constructed according to the specific 
needs of the varieties of expanding creeds and then the rules 
for their making were gradually stereotyped ; it is just like 
the evolution of a language and the various grammatical 
rules appertaining to it. The analogy can be drawn further ; 
as in the case of the grammatical literature of a particular 
language, development of different schooh can be noticed 
as the language progressed, so here also, with the growth 
of iconoplastic art in India, different schools of artists came 
to lay down variant rules for the making of icons. I 
have already referred to the 18 Vastu^astropade^akas men- 
tioned in the Matsyapurdna and have also shown how 
this information is partially corroborated by the Bfhat- 
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sainhita of Varahamihira, I shall here show further, how 
this differentiation can first be noticed by proceeding on 
iconometric lines and bow the name of at least one such 
school can be ascertained from Utpala’s commentary on a 
passage of Varahamihira. Thus, Varahamihira writes 
with regard to the measurement of the length and breadth 
of the face of an image in this manner — 

Svairahgulapramdnairdvddasa vistirnamdyatam ca mukham I 
Nagnajitd tu caiurdaia dairghyena drdvida^n kathitam li 


Now, Utpala actually quotes from the work of, Nagnal*^# 
which is not available now, the following passage on which 
the above observation of Varahamihira was based : — 

, Vistirnam dvddaia mukham dairghyena ca caiurda^a 1 
Ahguldni iathd kdnjam tanyndnam dravidam snirtam 11 

Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country and 
we have seen that Varahamihira speaks of another school 
of measurement probably followed in the northern 
country. Gopinath Eao is quite correct when be says, 
“The author, Nagnajit, quoted by Varahamihira, must 
certainly be older than the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. ; the quotation . . . indicates the existence of a school 
of sculpture in south India then.” But the other remark of 
his, in this connection, that “ the quotation also incident- 
ally informs us that Nagnajit was possibly a Dravidian 
author on ^ilpaidstra ’ ’ does not bear scrutiny.* Had Nagna- 
jit been really a Dravidian author, it is presumable that 
he would not have referred to this school particularly as 
Dravidian, in his Pratimdl aksanii. We have no means, 
now, of associating Nagnajit with a particular locality, 
though Vedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to one 

* T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 59. 
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Nagnajit as a king in the Gandbara region; but this 
king Nagnajit might have been quite a different person 
from Nagnajit, the author of works on Citralaksana and 
Pratimdlaksana . 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, “ Prom the uniformity observable everywhere 
, throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
; figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
i down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application.”^ He further remarks, “The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, it is no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules,” But, 
are the rules same everywhere and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different parts of India ahvays the same? 
No doubi Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country ; but this, according to 
him, is “ only observable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.” The quotation, ‘ DeSanurupa- 
hhusanaDeMankaramurtibhify karya \ Pratima laksana- 
yuktd sannihitd vrddhida bhavati || ’ from the Brhatsanihitd 
of Varahamihira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
jsame type of an image of a divinity can be shown to 
differ in essential features in widely different regions of 
India and variant iconographic texts can be utilised to 
explain them. I have already shown how the Vaikhdnas- 
dgama description of the Dhruva-heras of Visnu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Visijuite images of the South. 


1 


T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 47, 
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But few are the Vi^nu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of V'isnii, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sri and Bhudevi holding, beside a 
fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively ; this charac- 
teristic h is its textual basis in the Vaikhanasa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
has almost invariably J?ii and Pu§ti or SarasvatT holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands ; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Agni and KdlikS. PurWnas. The 
Matsya text lays down that Sri and Pu^ti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visnu (Sri^ca pustUca 
karttahye pdr^vayoh padmasamyute ; Matsya^ 258. 15) ; the 
KdlikapurSna says that Sri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvali on his left (dadhanam dak^itu" 
deoliYi Sriyani pdrsoe tu hibhratam l Sarasvatlrp. vdina‘ 

pir^ve .) ; the Agnipurana text, however, closely fits with 

the actual images when it definitely lays down Srlpustl cdpi 
karttavye padmavlndkaranvite I Urumdtrocchritdydme... ( , 
i.e., Sri and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image in their heiglit should be carved on either side 
of the figure of Visnu {Agnipurana, Ch. 44). There 
can be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, while the one former in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point by refer- 
ring to the two varieties of the images of the Sungod — north 
Indian and south Indian — and the different iconographic 
texts describing the Surya image. The mosl; important 
characteristics of a north Indian Surya are its 
udicyave^a (consisting of the close covering of the body 
and topboots of the legs — gradually these features were 
subdued) and its waist-girdle, the vyahga or avyanga ; 

8— 1807B 
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these are conspicuous by their absence in the south 
Indian reliefs of Surya. Now, if we study some relevant 
iconographic texts descriptive of the sun icons we find 
that they also can be classified into tw'O well defined groups 
on the basis of the mention or non-mention of the particular 
iconic features noted above. Of the various texts collected 
by Gopinath Kao to describe the icons of Surya, the 
Am^umadbhedagama, the Suprahhedagama and the Silparatna 
do not at all record the features to be found in the Surya 
iraaijes of northern India, while the others, viz., the 
Bfliatsamhifa, VUvdkarmHvatdra-idsM , Visnudharmcittara, 
Maisyapurdna, Agnipumna, etc., do so. We can with 
a great, deal of plausibility assign on this basis the former 
groups of texts to the southern region and the latter group 
to the northern. The Purvakaranagama, which is also presu- 
mably a southern text, contains passages such as Kailcuka- 
flcitavigraharn and padau sakatakau tasya reminiscent of the 
northern feature and thus seems to be influenced by the 
latter group of texts. Thus as a broad division can be 
made between the Brahmanical images of India into north 
Indian and south Indian on the basis of important iconogra- 
phic features, so, the texts also can be generally classified into 
tvvo groups, those followed in the north and the others in the 
south. But there can be no denying the fact that sometimes 
texts belonging to one group showed traces of their contact 
with those belonging to the other, as undoubtedly varieties 
of images usually current in one region are occasionally to be 
found in the other. I have already referred to the Pufvakdran- 
dgama having been influenced by the iconographic texts of 
the north ; similarly, examples can be cited where north 
Indian texts can be shown to bear south Indian charac' 
teristics. This is especially noticeable in the late compila- 
tions. Mandana, an artist of Rajputana, in his w'orks draws 
copiously from both the sources and in many instances his 
descriptions of particular images are given in the approved 
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south Indian mariner. Thus, the following description of 
the image of the sun in his Rupamaniana — Sarvalaksana- 
samyuktarri sarvahharaxi,ahhusitam 1 Adityasya tvidt-rri rupam 
kurydt pdpa-praridianam II — does not contain the well- 
known iconographic traits of the Surya images of the 
north. ^ Krsuananda Agamavagisa, a great Tantric pandit 
of Bengal and a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, refers to two 
dhydnamantras of Surya, none of which contains any of 
the same. * The omission of these details in the north 
Indian compilations may have also another explanation in 
this particular case ; as these were late works, most of the 
traits which had their basis in the non-Indian motifs were 
purposefully omitted — a reason which might also have 
actuated, in the omission of the same in their earlier proto- 
types (sic) of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution needs be laid down. Many indeed are the early and 
late mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographic features 
of which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts ; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
bo partially explained or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for with the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 

^ C/. the details of the Aditya images as given in the Amiumad- 

bhheda and Suprahheda dgamaa as quoted by Gopinath Rao, Praiima- 
lakaandni, pp. 83-84; details of the chariots and seven horses, which are 
given in these, are omitted in the Rupamandana description. 

‘ Both these dhydnas contain descriptions of the four-handed 
images of Surya ; two hands hold lotus flowers while the other two are 
shown in the abhaya and varada poses. Four-handed Surya images, 
though rare, are not absolutely unknown. 
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• 'seemingJy anoraaious fact can be explained by saying that 
i our knowledge both of the actual images and of the extant 
; texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect, 
i I have mentioned above that the iconographic literature now 
obtainable,, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmanical images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials 
through many centuries of the flourishing period of the 
icon-maker’s art in India. Untold numbers of images, 
many of which were probably priceless works of religious 
art, were destroyed by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus 
irretrievably lost to us. The fault of destroying ancient 
works of art is not always to be laid at the door of the image 
breakers of alien faith actuated by fanatical zeal ; persons 
belonging to the same faith caused intentional damage to 
them actuated by utilitarian motive. Numerous are the 
ruins of ancient and mediaeval India which have been 
exploited through ages by various classes of people for their 
own building and other purposes. Beautiful works of art 
in marble, statuaries and architectural pieces from AmaravatT 
were burnt down to supply them with lime to be utilised for 
their paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials 
used them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and 
architectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmani- 
cal and Buddhist shrines, were carted away- from the site 
and thrown into the Ganges as mere ballast when the 
Dufferin Bridge was being built over the river at Benares. ' 

’ The river has since restored some of them. A few of the 
sculptures in the collection of the Bharat Kalti Bbavan, Benares, were 
retrieved from the bed of the river near the bridge. Some sculptures 
of great iconographic interest were found by me in the river bed, not 
very far from the site of the bridge. 
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Again, iunumerable images were iii ancient times made 
of wood which is extremely perishable in this country ; they 
did not survive for a pretty long period after their construc- 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of 
images, sometimes, throw interesting light on this point. 
Gopinath Rao quotes this description of SivadutI, one of the 
numerous forms of the Devi, from the Matsyapuram '■ — 

Tathaivartamiikhl Sualcd HuakaJcdyaviseaatah I 
Bahuhdhujfutd devl bhiijagaih pariveatitd II 
Kapdlamdlinl hhlmd tathd khafvnhgadhdrinl i 
i^ivadfdl ca kartavyd argdlavaddna auhhd || 

Alldhdaanaaamaihdnd tathd rdjamacatwrhhnja I 
Aarkpdtmdhard devi khadgaHuladhard tathd II 
Caiurthaaiu karaHtasydaiathd kdvyaaiu admisah I * 

But he could not illustrate this description of the goddess 
with the aid of any extant relief. Now, it was Natesa 
Aiyar who first drew the attention of scliolars to a sculpture 
in the collection of Nagpur Museum, which in a remarkable 
manner coincides with this Puranic description. It may be 
noted here that this sculpture does not conform to the other 
mode of representing the goddess given in the 3ntattvanidhi, 
where her name is shortened into Dutl. ^ Among the 
numerous Devi icons in the Chauh^at YoginI temple at 
Bheraghat, many of which are in an extremely mutilated 
condition, this particular aspect of the Devi cannot at 
present be recognised. But one interesting fact concerning 
these, which has special bearing on the topic under discussion, 
ought to be noted here. Most of these images bear 
identificatory inscriptions on their pedestals ; in a few cases, 

’ 1’. A. (J. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1, Part II, 

Prafimdlaksaniini, |i. 125. 

■ Natesa* Aiyar, Catalogue of Arehaeological Kj-hibils in the 
Nagplir Museum. 
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it is possible to show that, the latter (the pithikd) did not 
originally belong to the figure which is placed upon it at 
present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole ; and many are the names to be read in the 
pedestal inscriptions which can not be recognised among 
the authorised lists of such goddesses in numbers of available 
texts. No doubt the names of such well-known aspects of 
the goddess, as Brahmani MahesvarT, Varahl, Vaisnavl, 
Candika, Pakini,- Jahnavi, Yamuna and others are to be 
found among them. But, we are yet to get hold of iconogra- 
phic texts which will give us the descriptions of such figures 
as Deddarl, Lampata, Than!, Takfirl Ridhali, Sandini,; 
Audara, Khemakhi and a host of others. Again, it is 
interesting to note that some figures among them, easily 
recognisable from their iconography, such as Mahisasura- 
marddini and Gkne^ani (oakti of Gane^a) are respectively 
labelled as Teramba and Aihgini.^ Evidently, the sculptors 
of these images were following the texts current in this region 
(which are not now available) to meet the requirements of 
the Sakta devotee who was the original builder of this 
temple rebuilt by Queen AlhanadevI during the reign of her 
son Narasimhadeva in the Kalachuri-Chedi year 907 
(1155 A.D.). 


^ ¥oi' a detailed description of these goddesses with or without 
inscriptions, refer to E. E. Banerjee’s The Haihayaa of Tripuri and 
their Monuments, pp. 79-90. The Banod inscription (Gwalior State) 
of the 10th or 11th century A. D. mentions the name of Terarnbipala, 
a Saiva ascetic of the Mattamayura clan; it means literally “ the 
protector of Terambi. ” Teramba and Terambi both sieom to signify 
the Goddess Eurgii in one of her aspects. 



CHAPTER II 

The Antiquity of Image-Worship in India 

Image proper of a god—rits character : not merely an anthropomorphic or therio- 
morphic representation of a particular deity, but also an object of worship fptl/d) by 
ita devotees — iconography deals with the latter class of images — some of the objects 
found in the prehistoric sites in the Indus valley and a few of the neolithic finds in 
South India possibly cult objects — their nature cannot be determined with certainty — 
whether images of gods and goddesses were known in the early Vedio period — different 
viewa regarding this questioul Vedio religion, its nature— -Vedic divinities, the extent 
of their anthropomorphism and theriomorpbism— these gods, not necessarily represent- 
ed by. images proper — thus, the religious practice prevalent among the higher section 
of the Vedio Indo-Aryaua. not characterised by the worship of images — references to 
setisible repiesentations of i^ome Vedio divinities in early and late Vedic texts — our 
ktJOvVle Ige, however, insufficient for the determination of the religions practices of the 
lower scc-tioo of the people and .those of the original stettlers of India — certain terms 
^Mchfismuradeva and iiinadeva occurring in the Bgveda, of interest in this connec- 
tion — gradual changes in the Vedic religion — the Upanisadic conception of the'Vedic 
divinities not conducive to the growth of iconism — ^references to temples and images in 
the sutra literature. 

16 has already beea pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the term icon (derived from Greek eikon) 
signifies an object of worship or something which is asso- 
ciated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. The English word 'image,’ derived from old 
Proncb and Latin ‘imago,’ on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of ‘ likeness’ ; from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel, in 
such Indian words, as pratikrti, pratimd, vimba, etc., which 
again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 
secondary significance. The word vimba means reflection 
and.it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities, •There is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
in the time of the annual autumnal worship of the clay 
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iroHges of the goddess Durga ; it consists of placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such a 
manner as the image is reflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deity {mam-jala) is poured on the reflection 
there and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
mviba ; it is also necessary from the practical point of 
view.' Even when such words as inmbu, pratikrti, etc., came 
to be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratima^ndtaha 
of Bhasa, mention is made of the statues (pratimi) of the 
departed royalties which, though objects of respect, were not 
certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bhlraa, which was crushed by the blind old Kuru king 
Dhytarastra by being hugged close to his body, is described by 
Krsna as ‘ dyasl pratimd.’ ’ The golden image of Sita served 
as her substitute during the performance of the Asvamedba 
sacrifice by Rama, when she herself was in exile in 
Valmiki’s hermitage.® The word pratikrti meaning ‘ likeness ’ 

’ Water cannot be poured on the olay image with its coating of 
paint and other tinsel urnameats without damaging the whole object 
of worship. In southern India, substitute images, known as anapana- 
beras {i.e., images meant for bathing), are made, usually of bronze, and 
regularly i>athed in place of the principal image in the sanctum. 
But in the case of the Siva-liiigas, no such intermediary i? usually 
needed, for they are not generally coated with daubs of paint and 
decorated with ornaments. They are, only occasionally (once at 
night), endowed with various ornaments and garlands {irhgiraveia) 
and this is done long after the bathing is over. Sometimes, gold 
leaves in the shape of a crescent {iaidhka), three eyes or the third eye 
(irinetra), etc., are permanently inset into the pujdbhSga of the Lihga. 

’ ’Md iucc Dhrtardatra tvarp naiaa Bhlmaalvayd hatab I 
Ayaai pratimd hijead tvayd rdjannipdtiid I II 

Mahdbhdrata Sirlparva, Ch. 12. v. 28. 

* Kama ; Kaflcanitp mama patnlrp ca dikadyajAdriiica^karmdP’i I 
Agrito Bharatafy krtvd gacehatvagre mahdyaSdb II 
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occurs in the Sutra (v. 3.96) of Pg.nini, which reads ive 
pratikftau and which can be explained thus, — the affix kan 
means also ‘like this,’ ‘in imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which may be referred to here. 
The i^uferamtijtara says that “ images of divinities even if 
they are without the characteristic signs are beneficial to 
men ; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them are never so.”* The free-standing sculp- 
tures discovered in Patna and Parkham were identified by 
K. P. Jayaswal as royal statuaries of the dai4un3.ga dynasty ; 
few scholars, if any, accepts this suggestion now, and they 
are almost unanimously described as Yak^a figures^ But 
numerous references to images of kings and great men are 
to be found in Indian literature, which, though of special 
veneration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 
sandstone sculptures representing some of the Kushan kings 
like Wema Kadphises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near Mathura are a few of the extant 
relics testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The Kushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character as is borne out by their adoption 
of the title devaputra (in imitation of the Chinese royal 
custom) j by such features as ‘ a halo round the head,’ flames 
issuing from the shoulders, ‘ the royal bust rising from the 
clouds, etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins and by the glorious title such as livara used by one of 


Rimdyarka, UltarjskaQda> Ch. 91, v. 25. 

Some such word like pratima, pratikrti or vitnba is to be uaderetood 
here, though none of them is expressly mentioned. 

* IV. 4, 80 : dpi treyaakaratp nr^rp devavimbamdlakfapam t 

Salakfapatp martyavimbaip na hi ireyatkaratp $ai& II 

The use of the word vimba should be noted, 

6 - 1807 ? 
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them, viz., W^ema Kadphises in his coin legends.^ Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These royal images were in all 
probability housed in structures of funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Bajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chains or funerary monuments and highly 
venerated ; but, the service and attention offered to them 
must have been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, as was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Bajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of Siva usually 
served this purpose. Under no circumstances, however, 
they could have enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings. * 

Words like sandr^, pratima, etc., might have signified 
from a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 
divinities which were not associated with particular cults ; 
such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not made their 

* Aatioohus IV, the Seleucid king of Syria, describes himself in 
some af.his coin legends as Theou Epiphanoua {Basileos Antioohou 
Theou Epiphanoui, i.e., * Of king Antiochus the God Manifest’). He 
identified himself with the great Greek god Olympian Zeus, and on 
some of his coins, the head of Zeus shows his own features. He went' 
much further than Alexander, the Great, who regarded himself as the 
son of Zeus ; he even married Atargatis, the great Goddess of 
northern Syria. For all these ostentatious claims to divinity, however, 
he was regarded by the subsequent historians as vain, silly and 
theatrical. 
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appearance or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned" 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher sec- 
tions of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word sandr4 occurs in 
the Kdthaka Upanisad, II. 3, 9 — "he has no form visible 
to the eye ; no one sees him with the eye.’’^ The word 
" Sandrie ’ has been explained by Samkaracarya as ‘ san- 
dar^anavisaye \ i.e., ‘objects visible to the eye.’ It has been 
interpreted as ‘ images ’ proper by some scholars ; but the 
utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible represen- 
tation which could symbolise the god. The same sense is 
possibly recorded by the word pratimd in the verse 19, 
Chapter TV of the 3vetdhatara Upanisad which says that 
‘^there is no image of him whose name is great glory.’’* 
The word pratimd occurs in a verse of the tenth mandala of 
the ^goeda in which the hymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice ; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification of 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods.® 

The words pratikrti, pratimd, etc., came to denote arccd'^ 
i.e., objects of regular worship in course of time. It 
appears that the former has attained the significance, as 
early as the time of Panini. Pratikrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sutras in 
the Mth adhydya {v. 3, 96); another sutra under it, viz,,. 

V. .3,. 99 — jivikdrthe cdpan,ye, refers to certain pratikrtis 
which are jivikdrtha as well as apartya. On the authority 
of the later commentaries like the Mahdbhdsy a and. the 


* Na landrie tisthati rupamasyana cak^um paSyati kascanainam I 
This part is retained without any alteration in the first half of the 
verse, 20, in the fourth chapter of the Svetasvatara Upanisad. 

“ Na iasya pratimd anti yasya nama mahadyaiah; but the word 
liere more probably means ‘comparison.’ 

* H. V., j, 180, 8. 
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KdHM we can assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood but at the same time were not, for sale were 
really the images of gods which were highly venerated by 
some people of bis time. The sutra has been explained 
thus, in the latter, “ That which is bought and sold is called 
pa'^ya ; that which is not so dealt with is apanya. The 
rule applies to the images of gods which are made means 
of subsistence by a low order of Brahmanas, not by selling 
them but by exhibiting them from door to door.”* These 
images were undoubtedly important as objects of worship, 
otherwise people would not give alms to their bearers and 
exhibitors. It will be proved in a subsequent section of 
thia book that the practice of worshipping some divinities 
baa already made its appearance in the time of Fanini. 
Patafljali uses the very word arcca in his Mahdhha§ya 
while commenting on the above-mentioned sutra of Fanini. 
He says that the Mauryas had images of gods (arcca) 
made for obtaining gold (Mauryairhiranydrthibhih arcca pra- 
kalpitd). In the sectarian literature of later times, this 
word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu, 
vigraha, rupa, bera, etc., which denoted that these objtcts of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image had different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates and to their 
use in particular contexts. Iconography as a subject 
for study is chiefly concerned with images or icons having 
the third significance just delineated, and their accessories; 
It has very little to do vvith mere symbols or symbolic 
representations of gods, whether they are anthropomorphic 


' Aftadhydyl, Sriscbandra Vasu’e Edition, p. 976. 
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or tberiomorpbic. This point will have to be particularly 
borne in mind while determining the question of the 
antiquity of image-worship in India in connection with 
the preliminary considerations regarding our subject. This 
discussion has gained some new orientation since the 
discovery of many objects — seals with representations of 
human and animal figures and pictographs on them, 
numerous terracotta figurines and a few fragmentary stone 
sculptures — in course of the excavations of the pre-historic 
sites in the Indus Valley. Marshall has discussed the 
nature of many aniconic objects, usually of stone, more or 
less realistically modelled as phalli, a large number of which 
have been discovered there ; he is of opinion that their 
ostensible use seems to have been as cult objects. Further 
notice of these will be taken in connection with the inter- 
pretation of the Egvedic epithet SUnadem and the evolution 
of phallicism in India. The three-headed horned figure, 
represented as seated in a particular yogic asana (it exactly 
corresponds to the kurmasana of later times in which the 
heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), surrounded 
by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo^ an elephant 
and a tiger and crude representations of men, appearing 
on a seal| has been described by Marshall as the prototype 
of Siva-PaSupati of subsequent days. Another seal 
bears on it a seated human figure having on either side 
a half-kneeling figure in respectful attitude, above whom 
a snake is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the 
flanking figurines in this seal^ even though their hands 
may not be in the ahjali pose^^ distinctly reminds us of the 
same in which the attendants of the cult deities are depicted 
in the later sectarian art of India.. ‘ ‘ Three more seals bear 
on them representations of nude tree gods standing erect 
with arms hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas 
in the kdyotsarga posture and each attended by a half- 
kneeling votary above whom a serpent spreads its head.’ 
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On the basis of the, above data, R. P. Chanda observes, 
“ The excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro have 
brought to light ample evidence to show that the worship 
of images of human and superhuman beings in Yoga pos- 
tures, both seated and standing, prevailed in the Indus 
Valley in the Chalcolithic period.” ^ But whether these 
and such others appearing on a few more seals of this type 
can be regarded definite representations of cult-objects 
cannot be determined with certainty so long as we are 
unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language of 
the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Similarly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackay 
as images of household gods are very difficult of correct in- 
terpretation at the present state of our knowledge.^ Similar 
difficulty confronts us with regard to the definite expla 
nation of the character of a few of the neolithic finds in 
India which have been described by some scholars as cult 
objects. The metal mannikin of crude design in the 
collection of the pre-historic objects in the Indian Museum 
may or may not represent such a specimen.® 

The nature of the pre-historic remains just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the 
absence of any literary data throwing clear light on them ; 
but with the help of certain passages occurring in the 
Rgveda, the earliest extant literature of the Indo-Aryans, 
it is possible to offer a tentative explanation about some 


^ R. P, Chanda, Mediaeval Indiaji Sculpture in the' Britiih 
Museum, p. 9» 

2 For the stone phalli read Marshall, Mohenjo~Daw and Indus 
VaUey Civilisation, Vol. I, p. 59. For two figures on the seals noticed 
above, cf. Marshall, op, rit,, V^ol. T, p. i52; PI. XIT, Figs. 13-14, 18-19, 
22. For Mackay's interpretation of the terracotta figurines, c/. 
Mackay, Furthe'r Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, Vol. T, p 26^*59. 

* Camhridys lliiiory pf India, Vol. 1, p. 614, PI, X, Fig. 17? 
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of them. It may bo observed, however, that in Jndia, 
prior to the advent of the Aryans, image- worship might 
have been practised by her original settlers. But it is 
still a matter of doubt and controversy when this was first 
introduced among the Aryans who migrated into India. 
From the beginning of the scientific method of the Vedic 
studies in India this question engaged the attention of 
scholars. The question ‘ did the Vedic Indians make 
images of their gods ’ was answered in the negative by 
Max Muller. He said, “ The religion of the Vedas knows 
no idols. The worship of idols in India is a secondary 
formation, a later degradation of the more primitive 
worship of ideal gods.” ’ H. H. Wilson, in his preface 
to Visnupurdna (p. ii), remarks that “ the worship of the 
Vedas is for the most part domestic worship, consisting 
of prayers and oblations offered, in their own houses, not 
in temples, by individuals for individual good and addressed 
to unreal presences, not to visible types. In a word, the 
religion of the Vedas was not idolatry.” Macdonell has 
discussed the question farther and opined that image- 
worship was not known to the Indians of the early Vedic 
period. He observes, “ The physical appearance of the 
gods is anthropomorphic, though only in a shadowy 
manner, for it often represents only aspects of their natural 
bases figuratively described to illustrate their activities . . . 
The arms of the sun are simply his rays and his eye is 
intended to represent his physical aspect. The tongue and 
limbs of Agni merely denote his flames. The fingers of 
Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate bis character 
as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only to empha- 
sise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three gods are 
spoken of as having or assuming all forms. It is easy 
to understand that in the case of deities whose outward 


* Max Muller, Chip$from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 88, 
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shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was, in many instances, atiJI clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the 
^gveda.”^ This long extract very accurately sums up the 
view-point of those scholars who would answer the ques- 
tion under discussion in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the basis of certain passages in the ^gveda, suggested 
that the practice of making images was well-known among 
the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The descriptions of many of 
the divinities given in various hymns, which have been ex- 
plained away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomor- 
phism by Macdonell and others, have been made much of 
by their opponents who find in them definite allusion to 
images. Bollensen says, from the common appellation of 
the gods as ‘ divo naraa’, i.e. men of the sky or simply as 
narasyi.e., men, and from thcepithet ‘nrpe^as’, i.e , ‘having 
the form of men ’ (R. V., III. 4, 5,), we may conclude that 
the Indians did not merely in imagination assign human 
forms to their gods, but also represented them in a sensi- 
ble manner. The passage in the Rgveda (II, 33, 9) des- 
cribes a painted image of Rudra in this manner, ‘ with strong 
limbs, many-formed, awful brown, he is painted with shin- 
ing golden colours ’ (Sthirebhirangaih pururupa ugro 
bahhruh dukrebhih pipUe hiranyaih) ; an image of Varuna is 
described thus, “ wearing a golden coat of mailj he veils him- 
self in his radiance; spies sit arround him” (R. V., I. 26, 
13 : vibhraddrapiwi hiranyayam varuno vasta nirriijam I pan 
spasSo nisedirei); the Maruts appear to be distinguished 
from their gods’ i.e., images, in the Rgveda (V. 62, 16), 
where the hymnist says, ” we now pray to the gods of these 
(Maruts) so as to get to them (nu manvUnah es&ni devan 

* Macdonell, Fedic Mythology, pp. 17-18. Befer also for bis 
to J.B.8.A., LVII, 1909, p. 817, 
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accka ) ; then sacb commooly found expressions as mpuh, 
tanu, rupa, etc., used in connection with some of the 
Vedio gods, have particular reference to their images : the 
word sandri referred to in a preceding paragraph, is one of 
the oldest expressions most probably denoting an image. 
Thus argued Bollensen in support of his contention that 
the images played a very prominent part in the religious 
practice of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans,' S. V. Venkat- 
eswara, another exponent of this view, went still further and 
adduced more textual evidence in its support. While he 
was engaged in a controversy with Macdonell about the 
development of early Hindu iconography, carried on in the 
pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1916, 
1917 and 1918, he mentioned, among others, the following 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 
to the images of the gods : fi’.F.,!. 21, 3 — Indragni iumbhatd 
narah (men decorate Tndra and Agni) ; R. V., VIII. 69, 12 — 
surmyani susiramii'a (like a hollow tube ; Ballantyne has 
rendered this passage as ‘a beautiful perforated iron image,’ 
cf. his Mahdbhasyu) ; indra is referred to in many Rgvedic 
passages as suJipra (having beautiful cheeks and jaws, , 
Rudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
as dariata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R.V., IV. 58, 

3 — catvdri srhgd trayo asya padd dve sirse sapta hastdso asya 
(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands).- 
But after a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the subject, Venkateswara was 

* Muir, Original Sanskrit Teats, Vol. V, pp. 453-54. 

“ Venkateswara says that this is a description of Agni ; for a late 
sculpture of a deity corresponding to it, now to be found in the east 
gate of the Chidambaram temple, see H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, Fig. 147; Krishna Sastri describes it as Agni, but 
it should more accurately be described as Yajnapurusa one of the 
minor manifestations of Vispu; of. T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 248-50, 

7— 1807B 
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then of opinion that the Vedic evidence was not at all suffi- 
cient for deciding whether gods were iconically representedL 
in the early Vedic period or not. In a later contribution 
to Rupam, Nos. 42-4, 1930, he was more definite, and he 
collected numerous additional passages from the ^gveda and 
other Vedas in support of his view ; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedic 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the Rgveda, IV, 24, 10, which was also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It is Ka imarp, daiahhirmamemdram 
krlnati dhenuhhih\ Yada vrtrani janighamdaihainafri me 
punardadat ii (‘ Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me')- 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage, thus ‘ The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each 
occasion whence the plural Vrtrani to be slain by Indra.” 
With regard to R.V., V. 52, 15 noticed above, Venkat- 
eswara makes this significant observation, ‘'This passage is 
also interesting in that it shows that there was no idol 
worship, but that images were used as concrete representa- 
tions of gods whose real form and existence were conceived 
as different.” The existence of two forms of each god, one 
the concrete and finite and the other the abstract and infinite 
is clear according to him in aiYajurveda passage {T.S., I. 7. 
12; also 4.F., VII. 31) which resids svayd tanva tanum- 
airayata (‘with your own, i.e., real, body enter this concrete 
body’). In his opinion, the image is regarded in the 
Rgveda merely as a physical tenement of the real form of 
the god, while in these texts we have two forms of the god 
mentioned — that in the image being only an apparent and 
evanescent form, and that in the universe being the real 
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and permanent form (svS, tanuh). He finds reference to the 
relationship of these forms, the finite and the infinite, of the 
god even in the ^gveda (VII. 100, 6) which speaks of 
Vi§nu’s assumption of another — the finite form in the battle 
with Vrtra where he was a worthy companion of Indra 
{Yadanyarupah samithe bahhutha) ; Indra who used Visnu as 
his vehicle {Vimvanusthitah) asked him to expand into the 
infinite space ( sakhe Visno vitardm vihramasva) elbowing 
Vrtra out of existence till the latter begged to be received 
into the body of Indra himself. Prom this Venkateswara 
concluded that the belief was that the finite cabined 
in a particular form was not cribbed or confined by this fact 
but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds distinct 
references to the fashioning of images in such passages as 
R.V., Vr. 28 6 (aMrini cit krniita supratlkarn i.e., ‘ make 
that which was an ugly mass a be luiifnl image ’) ; R.V., 
IV. 17, 4 {Indrasya kartd svapi,stamo bhfit, i.e,, ‘ the maker 
of Indra was a most stalwart being, a inost skilful work- 
man ’) ; casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
j^gfceda and other Vedas in such passages as R.V., VIII. 
69, 12 {surmydm sunram iva, i.e., ‘like a hollow tube ’), 
R.V., X. 184, 1 (Visnuryonitn kalpayatu tvastd rupdni 
jiiirihtu I A simcatu prajdpatirdhdtd garbham dadhatu te II 
i.e., ‘ May Visnu make the female organ fit; may 'Jvasta fix 
the limbs ; may Prajapati sprinkle and may Dhata hold 
your embryo’), R.V., I. 32. 2 {Tvastdsmai vajram svamnja 
tataksi i.e., ^Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which 
could be far flung’), etc. He further finds references to 
temples (devagrhas) in such passages as R.V., VII. 56, 14 
{Sahasriyam damyam bhdgametarn, grhamedhiyam maruto 
jusadhvam, i.e., ‘Oh ! Maruts accept this your portion offered 
at the temple’), R^V., VII. 59. 10 (Grhamedhdsa, i.e., the 
Maruts in the houses are munificent), etc. -Venkateswara 
thinks that this inference from the passages is supported by 
the finds of inaages of the storm gods in Babylonia. He even 
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finds alJusion to processions of images in E.V., I. 10, 1 and 
III. 53, 5-6. “In the la test (Khila) Vedic texts, the 
goddess Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with 
garlands of silver and gold ’’ (but he does not supply us with 
the exact reference). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length, in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves upon the correct under- 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Vedic 
period. The early and late Vedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them ; there are certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed 
in the divine character of many and various forces of 
nature which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only 
these were duly personified and venerated by them, but also 
various abstract principles were raised by them to the same 
august position and respected. The ostensible mode of the 
expression of their regard for these multifarious divinities 
was by means of the ritualistic performances of various 
types of sacrifices in which a certain spirit of contract pre- 
vailed. The god or gods in whose honour particular 
sacrifices were to be perforined by a king or a nobleman 
with the help of his priests, really the mediators, were 
required to fulfil the desires of the sacrificer. He sought to 
propitiate the divine powers by the process of offering gifts 
to them, realising fully his comparative weakness and ’ 
inability to exist satisfactorily without their constant aid. 
Again, such was the efficacy of these sacrificial offerings, 
accompanied by regular prayers in the shape of hymns 
recited and sung with due intonation and emphasis, that 
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the whole act used to cast a spell as it M'ere on the deities 
who then condescended to grant his desires. There was no 
one particular god who was venerated by th^ bymnist or 
his client for all times and places, and the same man who 
was extolling the greatness of a certain god in one hymn 
and subordinating the other divinities to him might in the 
the next hymn make another the most exalted. Thus, the 
main trend of the religion as practised by the higher section 
of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic and heno- 
theistic or katheno theistic, in which sacrifice played the 
most important part ; in fact, it was the religious practice, 
par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts {kriyavi^esa- 
bahula) and which had for its objective the attainment 
of wealth and enjoyment in this world (bhogaisvarya- 
gatimprati). The other- worldliness was conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the early Vedic Jndo-Aryan who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
T’herc was very little or practically no place for deep medita- 
tion in his early rituals, his deities being never to him objects 
of his (Ihydnayoga. In such religious practice as briefly 
outlined above, what conceivable place could he assigned to 
the images of the Vedic gods? Those scholars who advocate 
their existence in this period would have us believe that all 
these sacrificial acts were performed in the presence of these 
sensible representations. But, in most of the early authori- 
tative Brahmanas wdiich lay down with meticulous details 
the mode of performing the various sacrifices, there is prac- 
tically no reference to the idols of the gods which would 
certainly have been explicitly mentioned if they were found 
necessary. In the subsequent period of the history of India, 
when the divine images had come to play a requisite part 
in the religious lives of her people, they are clearly described 
as such in the contemporary literature. 

Scholars like Boilensen and Venkateswara mainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
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divinities as contained in the hymns of the ftgveda in 
support of their theory. But what is the extent of this 
anthropomorphism ? Keith correctly remarks, Though it 
would be wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character 
of the gods, the Vedic pantheon has none of the clear-cut 
figures of the Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is 
seldom difficult to doubt that the anthropomorphic forms 
but faintly veil the phenomena of nature.” ' The degree of 
this anthropomorphism, again, was extremely variable. 
Such deities like Surya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were 
intimately connected with their natural bases and thus they 
could have very little of this element in their character ; 
whereas Indra, Varuna and some other Vedic gods, who 
were considerably freed from their connexion with the 
phenomena which produced their conception, could possess 
it to a very great extent. The endowment of the Vedic 
gods with particular forms in the imigi nation of the seers 
has been discussed at length by Yaska in his Nirukta, a 
work to be dated as early as 500 B.O. This interesting 
discussion requires to be fully quoted here, as it throws a 
flood of light on the problem at issue. Yaska writes, “ Now 
follows discussion of the form of the gods {dkdra-cintanam 
ilevatdndm) . Some say, they resemble human beings in 
form (purusavidhdh), for their panegyrics and their appella- 
tions are like those of sentient beings ; and their human 

limbs are referred to in the hymns They are also 

(associated in their hymns of praise) with objects with 

which men are usually associated Moreover they are 

associated with the sort of actions with which men are 
usually associated. Others say, the gods do not re.semble 
human beings in form (apurusavidhdh), because those gods' 
that are (actually) seen do not resemble human beings ip 


‘ A. B. Keith, Religion and Phiheophy of the Vedas and Upani- 
shads, Vol. I, B, 58. 
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form ; as, for instance, Agni (fire-god), Vayu (wind-god), 
Kditya (sun-god), PrtbivI (earth-goddess), Candramas 
(moon-god), etc. As to the view that panegyrics of the gods 
are like those of sentient beings, (they reply) that inanimate 
objects, beginning from dice and ending with herbs, are 
likewise praised. As to the view that the human limbs of 
the gods are referred to in the hymns, (they reply) that this 
(treatment) is accorded to inanimate objects.... As to the 
view (that in their hymns of praise the gods are associated) 
with objects with v;hich men are associated, (they reply) 

that it is just the same(in the case of inanimate objects) 

Or the gods may both resemble human beings in form as 
well as may not resemble human beings in form. Or the 
gods who do not resemble human beings in form exist in 
the form of Karman (sacrifice' ; as for instance the sacrifice 
performed by the Yajamana (sacrificer). This is the 
opinion of those who know the legends.” * This long 
quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Vedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the Vedic divinities. 
To this anthropomorphisation, will have to be added the 
characteristic manner of presenting many of the gods in 
therioniorphic forms, the latter again in some instances 
being ideologically connected with the particular deities. 
Thus, the sun traversing through the wide firmament of 
the sky could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having 
beautiful wings (suparno garutman) ; the fleet-footed horse 
might also symbolise the sun as a Rgvedic verse indicates 

’ Laksbman Sarup, The Nighamtu and The Nirukta, English 
Translation and Notes, pp- 116-17. R. P. Chanda first noted the. 
importance of this passage in his work ‘ The Beginnings of Art in 
Eastern India, M.A.8J., No. 80, pp. 1-2. Gopmath Rao, on the 
basis of this passage in the Nirukta, wrongly inferred that image 
worship seems to have become common in the time of Yaska; T. A. G. 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Jnlrcducticn, p. 6. 
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(VII. 77, 3 ; here the goddess dawn is said to lead a white 
gteedj. Sometimes, this connection cannot be easily 
established. Thus, Agai is very often likened to various 
animais, “ in most cases doubtless with a view to indicating 
his functions rather than representing his personal form.” 
He is endowed with various animal and other forms such as 
those of a bull, a calf, a steed, an eagle, a swan and many 
other things. Tw^o deities which are conceived invariably 
in animal form are the one-footed goat (Aja Ekapad) and 
the serpent of the deep (Ahir Budhnya). The former may be 
the lightning flash coming down to earth in a single streak 
while the latter would seem to be an atmospheric deity 
dwelling in the atmospheric ocean. But these and many 
other such concepts are pure and simple no imageries having 
actual concrete bases. These theriomorphic and anthropo- 
morphic descriptions, how'ever, played an important part 
in the evolution of some of the sectarian gods in the subse- 
quent religious history of India. Thus, it will be interest- 
ing to refer to two typical cases. Rudra, the Vedic base of 
the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically connected with 
Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature. Agni has been 
likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic texts and Rudra 
himself is called a bull in some Vedic verses {cf. R.V., II. 33, 

8 — Pra bahhrave vrsahhdya Svitice etc. or II. 33, 6 — Unmd 
mamnrnda vraabho marutvdn etc.) ; now, on the basis of 
this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes primarily conceived 
in the form of a bull and there are definite numismatic 
data in support of the representation of Siva as a bull. 
But, by a converted mental process of thinking on the 
part of his worshipper, the theriomorphic form of the deity 
is assigned the position of a mount of the same god con-' 
ceived anthropomorphically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Rudra-Siva 
is made to assume the pure human form of the deity 
himself, with this difference only that its front hands are 
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ibown in the ailjali pose. Similarly, the Vedic Vi^pu, one 
of the constituent elements of the composite sectarian god 
VSsadeva-Narayana-Vi^nu of the Epic and Puranic age 
is undoubtedly one of the aspects of the sun-god in the 
Vedic period. The sun-bird, Gfarutman referred to above, 
is invariably assigned the position of the mount or 
vehicle to the above-named cult deity and is represented 
in the later art as a hybrid creature, part man and part 
bird (though in the early Buddhist monument of Sanchi, 
Garuda is represented as a mythical bird with kuridalas 
in' its ear). But the concrete representations of these 
anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms make 
their appearance in the sectarian art of a much later date, 
and there can be no question of finding any reference 
whatsoever to such figures in the multifarious descriptions 
of the early Vedic divinities. 

It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Vedic texts, already referred 
to, which are utilised by Bollensen and Venkateswara in 
support of their views. The whole of the 33rd hymn of 
the second wattdala of the ^gveda, the first line of the 
9th verse of which is taken by the former to allude to a 
painted image of Rudra, contains the praises of the god 
in which he is described in various ways ; thus in 
verse 3, he is addressed as Vajrabahu (with thunderbolt-like 
arms) ; in -verse 5 he is characterised as soft-bellied, 
of good hailing voice, brown and possessing a beautiful 
nose (^dudarah suhavo...hahhruh suHpro...); in verse 8, 
he is brown and white at the same time (bdbhrave... 
ivitlce)’, in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy 
god holding bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and 
multiformed niska garland (i.e., a garland made of 
ni§k(is covered with many forms — Arhanhihharsi sdyakdni 
dhanvdrhanni^kaiji yajatarn viivaruparfi) ; above all, in the line 
quoted by Bollensen the word pururupah (having multifarious 

8— 1807B 
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forms) shows that the god Budra was endowed with various 
forms according to the imagination of the bymnist 
Grtsamada, and there ia not the Jeast justification 
for assuming that these were based . on actual . 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a probable 
image of Varuna wearing a golden coat of mail with 
spies sitting around him, in R. V., I. 25, 13, is not at all 
convincing. Varuna, the moral god, sung by the hymnist 
in various ways, is conceived as covered by a coat of mail 
and veiled in his radiance, thus being impervious to 
prying eyes, but himself looking into the secret virtues 
and vices of the mortals ; the hymnist’s idea about his 
spies is a necessary corollary of this conception about 
him, for the god sends them to look into the actions 
of mankind and report to him all about them. As regards 
R. V., V. 52, 15, Max Muller has translated the whole 
verse in this way, “ If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he 
for a gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts) who 
by their ornaments are glorious on their march. Ho 
further remarks, '‘This verse, as Both says, is very 
obscure ; ... whatever the verse may mean, e§5m detiSn 
cannot mean the gods of the Maruts or prove the existence 
of idols, as Bollensen and even Muir imagined.”^ This 
verse is undoubtedly difficult of correct interpretation ; 
it is extremely uncertain whether the particular extract 
in it at all means the images of the Maruts and one cannot 
support a theory with the help of this enigmatic passage. 
The eleventh verse in the same hymn, however, may throw 
some light on it ; there we are told that the Maruts might 
assume different forms according to their different functions 
(iii dtrd rupani dariya) such as protecting the world or 
collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar (the 


1 XXXII, pp. 818, 817-18. 
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planets, stars and others). The devas in the passage under 
qaestion may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any case, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs, 
we cannot but hesitate in accepting the interpretation 

put upon it by the above-mentioned scholars. Sumhhafa in 
the passage in R. V., I, 21, 3 explained by Sayana as ‘nana- 
vidhairalarikaraih iobhitau kuruta ’ actually ‘ means adorned 
with various praises,* which are figuratively taken by Sayana 
to mean ornaments. The words surmyairi susiram 
iva in R. V., VIII. 69, 12 cannot unquestionably 

refer to an image of Varuna in that particular context ; 
Ballantyne’s rendering of this passage is based on 
the similar description of a perforated iron image 
in later works, which was heated and employed as a 

sort of punishment for wrongdoers who were compelled 
to embrace it. But that sense can hardly be applied here. 
Not much importance can be assigned to the descriptive 
epithets as suSipra, kapardin, dariata and such others 
which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic conception 
of the deities to whom they are applied. The 

!^gvedic verse, Gaivdri Srngd etc. (IV. 58, 3), merely 
presents to us in a metaphorical manner the Vedic 
sacrifice. Yaska explains the imagery, thus, “The four 
horns stand for the four Vedas, three legs for the three 
savanas, viz., the prdtah-, madhyandina- and the trUya- 
aavanas, the two heads for the istis, viz., the prdyanlya 
and the udayaniya and t!ie seven hands for sapta chmdas or 
the mantras. Here sacrifice is likened to a bull bellowing, 
tied in three ways ; this threefold binding is explained 
by Yaska as referring to its association with the mantras, 
hrdhmanas and the kalpasutras ; the bellowing of the 
bull stands for the praising of the gods in sacrifices with 
^g-mantras, offering oblations to them with Yajus ones 
and praying to the gods with Saman songs, rhe god 
sacrifice is said to have entered into human beings for 
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the purpose of makings them offer aaorifices.^ Such 
passages as R. V., VI. 28, 6 or IV. 17, 4, which according 
^0 Vea^rateswara contain distinct references to the fasbioning 
of images do not admit of the interpretations which have 
been put upon them, if they are read along with their 
contexts. What is the fuJJ meaning of the two verses in 
which the above occur? In the first, cows, probably the 
clouds alluded to in a metaphorical manner, are exhorted 
by the hymnist, Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, 
to nourish him and his people, to make lean and 
thus ugly-looking bodies beautiful, and to make his 
and his friends’ houses prosperous ; the cows are described 
as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which are 
so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies {Yuyarri gavo 
medayatha kr^atri cida^nrarp, citkrnuthd supratlkam I 
Bhadrarp grharp krputha bhadravaco hrhadvo vaya ucyate 
sahha3u\\). In the second^ on the other hand, Vamadeva 
Bsi describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
whom forth Dyaus became a most skilful workman ” 
{Suvlraste janitd manyata dyaurimdrasya kartd svapastamo 
hhiit I Ya Im jajana svaryam suvairamanapacyntam sadaso na 

1 Yaska, Nirukta, XIII. 1, 7 — Catvdri ^rhgd itivedd vd eta uktde- 
trayo asya pa da Hi svardni twii dve Slrse prdya^iyodayaniye sapta- 
hastdsah sapia chanddmsi iridhabaddhah iredhd baddho mantra- 
brdhmanakalpairvrsahho roravUi Toravanamaaya aavanakramena rgbhir- 
yajurbhissdmabhiryadenamrgbhiS^amsafiii yajurhhiryajanti sdmabhia- 
stuvanti mahodeva ityeaa hi mahdn devo yadyajflo martyo dviveietye^a 
hi manuaydndviSati yajandya taayoUard bhuyaae nirvacandya I Beference 
has already been made to a late sculpture corresponding partly to 
this description (the figure is human, its mount being the bull) in the 
east Gopura of the Chidambaram temple. It is Visnu in one of 
his minor manifestations ; in the Brahmana literature (c/. Satapatha 
Brdhmarta, XIV. 1, 1, 0), Visnu is identical with sacrifice and here we 
see the imagery is carried further and given a concrete shape. 
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hhUma ll ). So, there cannot be the least justification for our 
taking any portion of these verses to refer to the practice 
of image-making. Pratika in the first passage should not be 
made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an image 
became attached to it in later texts ; as vigraha meant 
primarily a body and secondarily it also came to denote an 
image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
be said in support of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
in the particular passages quoted by him from the ^gveda. 
The late hymn of the same {R. V., X. J84, .1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impregnation {garbhMhana) 
and there are clear enough indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the parti- 
cular passages in such Rg verses as VII. 5G, 14 or VII. 59, 
10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the Maruts, 
numerous others may be collected from the same work which 
can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is that there 
is practically no support for the assumption that words like 
grhamedhlyam or grhamedhasa even distantly allude to the 
temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the Maruts. The 
characteristic terms, however, used in the grhyasutras, as we 
shall presently see, are devagxka, devagara, devakida, devaya- 
tana, etc., which in all probability denote the shrines of the 
gods ; but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera- 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
In the 3atapatha Brdhmana, description is given of a struc- 
ture of post and ihatch with mat walls, which was discussed 
by Simpson as denoting a temple ; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that “ this was a building for the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, not a temple in the later sense.” This, 
again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called praclnavam^a or prdgvarti^a (also described as 4dld) on 
account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
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from west to east; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the udictna- 
rntfiia type of structure, also named vimata by Hiranya- 
ke^in {Srautasutra, 3, 2 and 7, 1) the beams were laid from 
south to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices per- 
formed by kings, also, these types of buildings served as fire 
chapels. In the Brahmana literature, again, ‘ many precise 
and elaborate details are given regarding the building of 
altars, generally fire-altars ’ of various shapes ; and it is 
noteworthy that the rules for the construction of these sacri- 
ficial altars, given in the iSuha Sutras, make use of dynamic 
symmetry, of which no trace can be recognised at a later 
period.* But nowhere in such literature is to be found any 
reference, however slight, to the mode of construction ‘'of 
temples or shrines, which must have found some place if the 
images and temples had played some part in the sacrificial 
religion of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The supposed allu- 
sion to the processions of the images of Indra in ^gveda, 
I. 10, 1 and III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be 
found to rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Veukateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the support of 
elaborate textual data, their presentation of the case being 
by far the ablest one. Brindavan Ch. Bhattacharya, in the 
long introduction to his work on Indian Images, Part I, was 
also an exponent of the view sponsored by the above 
scholars ; but the premises laid down by him in support of 
his conclusion were more or less the same as have been 
critically estimated and need not be discussed here in detail. 
Recently, use has been made by T. N. Ray, of the Btg vedic 
verse, X. 130, 3, already referred to in a previous paragraph, 
in order to prove the existence of the worship of images in 
* Coomaraswamy, Hittory of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 42. 
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early Vedic religion ; but as has been pointed out above that 
the verse, if it is read along with the succeeding ones and it 
the commentary of Sayana is properly understood, does not 
at all justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of 
images of the early Vedic gods and worshipping them.* The 
mere use of the word pratima or pratlka as referred to above 
without the proper context will not be sufficient to demon- 
strate anything. Venkateswara, as has been pointed above, 
expressly remarks with reference to R. V., V. 52, 16, “that 
it shows that there was no idol worship.” In this connection, 
the interesting remark of Bloomfield requires to be quoted at 
length, “ The mind of the Vedic poet is the rationalistic 
mind of the ruminating philosopher, rather than the artistic 
mind which reproduces the finished product. It is engaged 
too much in reasoning about and constantly altering the 
wavering shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end 
of Vedic time too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance 
for the modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could 
imagine a statue of the most material of the Vedic god Indra; 
but it is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a 
matter of fact there is no record of Vedic ikons, or Vedic 
temples. In all these senses there is no Vedic Pantheon.”^ 
The long extract from Yaska’s Nirukta, already referred to on 
pp. 50-60, ante, dealing with the anthropomorphism of the 
Vedic gods, should be noted again in this connection. R. P. 
Chanda rightly remarks, in regard to it, “ This discussion 
clearly shows that up to the time of YSska which synchro- 
nises with the last phase of the Vedic period theVedicgods had 
not been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
Epics and the Puranas.”® Non-existence of images and 

1 T. N. Eay, BahgaSrl, 1344 B.S., p. 319. 

® BloomSeld, Religion of the Veda, p. 89. 

* R. P. Chanda, M.A.8.I., So. 80, p. 2. The Qrhyaautraa which 
refer to shrines of gods are collectively to be placed much later than 
Yaska. 
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temples or the absence of the practice of image-worship 
among the higher section of the Vedic Indo-Aryans was not 
the characteristic of this only old people of the world. Many 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 
China and Japan, that any tangible traces of image^worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the 
Semites did not practise it. “Among the Jews, it appeared 
only in exceptional cases (viz.^ those of the Golden Calf and 
Brazen Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. In Rome, 
according to Varro, the Romans lived 170 years without 
representing their gods by images. Even among the 
Greeks we find scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of 
the Pelasgi.’’^ 

When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine ‘on a pinch ’ a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the Vedic gods, he had in his mind the verses 
(R. V., IV. 24, 10 and VII. 1, 5) which had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vedic Mythology 
(p. 155), “Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature as symbols representing deities. Some- 
thing of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant even 
in a passage of the ^gveda, in which the poet asks, ‘ Wlio 
will buy this, etc. ’’ Again, in R. V., VIII. 1, 5, reference 
to some form of an idol is seen by him. The hymnist says, 

‘ 0 thunderbolt bearing Indra ! We do not sell you even at a 
large price ; o Vajra-bearer, not even for thousands or ten 
thousands of riches; o possessor of many treasures, not even 
in e.xchange of untold wealth ’’ (Make cans tvamadrivah pard 
Sulkdya deyWm I iVa sahasrdya, ndyutdya vajrivo na Sataya 
iatdmagha || ). Hopkins remarks about these two passages 
in his Religions of India (p. 150), thus, “ That images of 


^ Enoyelopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII., p. 113, 
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the gods were supposed to be powerful may be inferred 
from the late verses (It. V., IV. 24, 10)— ‘ Who will 
buy my ludra^ etc.,’ but allusions to idolatry are 
elsewhere extremely doubtful.” There can be no gain- 
saying the fact that in these two passages, very 
likely references to some sensible representations 

of Indra are made, for these are actually offered for 
hire by the hymiiist. But, even here, if we read these 
verses along with the context, we feel grave doubt about 
accepting them as referring to actual images of Indra. As 
Coomaraswamy remarks, “Just as the Bodhi-tree and paduka 
at Bharhut are called ‘ Buddha ’ (bhagavato), so here a 
symbol may have been referred to as ‘ Indra ’ II.I.I.A., 
p. 42). But, here also the analogy is not complete. In the 
case of the various symbols aniconically representing the 
Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 
cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship {pujd); the use of the word ‘ bhagavat ’ in 
the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs and the very nature of the monuments in 
which they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. 
These Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere 
symbols or images, were certainly not so many objects of 
worship. Reference has already been made to Venkat- 
eswara’s remark about accepting these ‘ permanent images 
of Indra ’ used in an Indra festival. But the very context 
in the former passage and the term ‘ vrtrdni ' used in it 
definitely give to my mind the clue regarding their charac- 
ter. These were in all probability meant for abhiedra 
purposes, for inflicting harm and injury on the enemies of 
the hirer by performing some sacrificial rituals in which 
they were principally utilised ; if this interpretation of 
their original character is accepted, there remains no ground 
for Venkateswara’s supposition that vrtrdni in the passage 
9-I807B 
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means ' apparently images of Vrtra made for each occasion, 
whence the plural vrtrdni to be slain by Indra. ’ As Vrtra 
was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural of the word 
in this passage figuratively refers to the enemies of the 
hirer who were to be harmed or slain through the agency 
of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by Sayana 
in this manner; the commentator says, Taddnim he kretaro 
yusmdkam madhya evavmpi samayah kriyaie | Yadaya- 
minidro rrtrdni tvadlyan ^atrun jamghanat, etc., i.e., the 
bymnist says that this India of mine when it had killed 
your Vrtras, i.e., enemies, etc, liefcrences to abhicara 
performances, though implicit here, are explicit in many 
other Vedic, specially Brahmana, passages and a substan- 
tial portion of the Atharva Veda is devoted to it. Thus, 
there can be no question of placing the above on the same 
footing with the images of the sectarian gods of the subse- 
quent period, though we ^hall see afterwards that parti- 
cular varieties of some of the latter were used also 
for abhicara purposes (the rites associated with these 
acts unquestionably differed in the two periods). The 
above-mentioned sensible representations of Indra again 
remind us of various other objects which are mentioned in 
the Brahmanas as symbolising several Vedic divinities, all 
these symbols being necessarily intimately connected with 
the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, “ the w'hcel is in various 
ritual performances employed as a symbol of the sun as 
representing both its shape and its motion. It is thus used 
in the Vajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstilial festival. Gold or a fire- 
brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 
water after sunset instead of before, and in piling the’ fire 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun.”^ 

^ Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 155.. With regard to the wheel 
and thegolden disc symbolising the sun, Coomaraswamy’s remarks are 
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But the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Agnicayana ceremony in sacrifice. 
This ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, inde- 
pendently of the ordinary Agnyddheya and Punarddheya cere- 
monies (the installation and the re-installation of the sacrificial 
fires). The Taittirlya Samhitd (V. 2, 6, 9) lays down that 
the objects named below are to be deposited in the founda- 
tion of the altar in this particular rite — a lotus leaf, a 
gold disc, a golden man {hiranmaya purusa), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick or dured grass, a living 
tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a 
horse and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which 
the head of the man is put and the head of a snake. R. P. 
Chanda surmises that “ in such a company the golden man 
probably represents the human victim originally immolated 
and buried at the foundation of a sacred edifice.” It may 
bo mentioned hero in passim that in the foundation cere- 
monies of buildings in many parts of India, one rite consists 
of drawing in outline with vermillion paint the figure of a 
man on a full-sized brick which is then placed in the 
lowermost depth of the foundation trench, it being under- 
stood that the particular brick with the outline drawing must 
not be disturbed in any way during the construction ; this 
figure is described in the ritual texts dealing with vdstuydgaas 
vdstupurusa to whom flowers, saudalpaste, five jewels (paflca- 
latna) are offered. The partially sacred character of the 
golden man, also, has rightly been emphasised by Chanda by 
referring to a Satapatha Brdhniam passage (VII. 4, 1, 15) 
which identifies it with Prajapati , Agni and even the sacri- 

worth quoting, ” The wheel which later on becomes the mark 
of a Chakravartin, the discus of Vis^u and the Buddhist Wheel 
of the Law, originally represented the sun. The disc of gold 
placed behind the fire-altar to represent the sun may well be 
the origiu of the later prabJiama\idala or iiraacakra (nimbus).” 
H.I.l.A., p. 41. 
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ficer himself in turn. With regard to the mode of represen- 
tation, the following extract from the same text (VII, 4, 1, 
15) deserves careful notice, “As to this they say *Let him 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him 
to be redundant ; for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his 
arms.’ Let him nevertheless make (him with arms).’’ ^ 
Coomaraswamy offers an apposite comparison of this crude 
figure which must have been a plaque in human form with 
the ‘ little plaque supposed to represent Prthivi found in a 
burial mound, regarded as Vedic, at Lauriya Nandangarh ’ 
(H.I.I.A., p. 42). This may also be compared with the tiny 
gold-leaf female figure which was found among many other 
precious and semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket 
at Piprawa, the relics, as the inscription informs us, being 
associated with Buddha. After a critical consideration of 
all these data, it can be confidently observed that, even when 
some reference to symbols or sensible representations are 
found in the Vedic and Brahmaiiic texts, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that they were the images proper of the respec- 
tive divinities. 

It has already been pointed out that the Vedic and 
Brahmanic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 
palpably one-sided and our knowledge about the same of the 
vast mass of the people and the original settlers of India is 
necessarily scanty. Eliot’s remark ’that “ We cannot assume 
that ideas or usages not mentioned in the JRgveda did not 
exist at the time when it was composed ’ ’ (Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol. I., p. 53) is partially true. The informa-, 

1 For the Taiitinya Sarrihiid passage, cf. Keith, The Veda of the Black YajuSt 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 19, pp. 409-14. For the Sdtapaiha BrOhmai^a reference, 
cf, Eggeling, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLI, p. 326. R. P, Cbanda 6r8t noticed 
the impoitance of these passages in his Memoir (No. 30), p. 2, and rightly observed 
that than was no room for images of gods in the Vedic form of worship (Yajfla). 
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tion supplied to us by data gleaned from it and the subse- 
quent allied literature, is not merely negative, but also 
positive with regard to the customs of a certain section of the 
people ; the practice of making images of their gods and 
v'orshipping them is not only not mentioned in them, but 
there is positive evidence, as we have seen above, that, in the 
type of religion sanctioned by them there could have been 
no place for it. But was it in vogue among the other vast 
section of Indian population on whose customs and faith 
only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above texts? 
We cannot be definitely sure in our answer to this question. 
But in the J^gveda, there are one or two passages which 
seem to have a direct bearing on it. Certain classes of people 
are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the hymnists in 
two of the Bk verses, ore in R. V., VII. 21, 6 and the other 
in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed to in order 
that the Rak§asas may not harm the hymnist and he may 
kill the ferocious animals ; the god is also besought not to 
let the Si^nadevas approach the sacrifice {Na ydtava Imdra 
jujuvurno na vamdand ^avistha vedyahhih I Sa ^ardhadaryo 
vi§unasya janitormd M^nadeva api gtirjiam nah il ) ; in the 
second one, Indra is described as having slain the Sisnadeva, 
when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated fort (Anarvd 
yacchatadurasya vedo ghnanchiinadeva ahhi varpasd hhtit). 
These ^isnadevas, as they are mentioned along with the 
Raksasas (ydtava) in the first, and as they are looked down 
upon and deprecated, have been taken by many European and 
Indian scholars to denote the original settlers of India, the 
word meaning, according to them, those that have the phallus 
for their deity (iUnadevah yesdm te). It must be said, how- 
ever, that Sayana offered quite a different explanation of the 
term. He took it to mean those people that are addicted to 
sensual pleasures. The exact words used by Sayana in his 
commentary are — Si§nena divyamti kridanita iti Minadevdh ( 
Abrahmacaryd ityarthah — which means that Si^nadevas are 
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those who play with their organs of generation, i.e., those 
that have fallen from the vow of a Brahmacarl. He quotes 
Yaska in his support in this manner — Tatha ca Ydskah I Sa 
utsahatdm yo visunasya jamtorvisamasya md HSnadeva 
abrahmacarydh \ iSUnam snathateh | Api gurftam nah satyani 
vd yajnam vd | (Nintkta, IV., 19). While commenting on 
the second passage (X. 99, 3), he uses the same explanation 
{SUnadevdn ahrahmacarydn) ; but, incidental reference may 
be made to his commentary on R. V., X. 27, 19, where the 
word ^i^na occurs. The last part of the above Rk is — 
sadyah H^nd pramindno navlydn ; Sayana comments on it 
thus — Sadyastadanimeva sUnd Mhtdni ( M&nam snathateriti 
nirvacandt snathitrni tadayitmi rdksasddivrmdani pramindnah 
prakarsena himsan etc. Here in this word he finds an 
allusion to Kaksasas, presumably the original settlers of 
India deprecatingly mentioned. It is just possible that 
in this passage and 3isnadeva in the two other passages 
quoted above denoted the same people. If this view is 
accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a particular 
religious practice of a certain section of the Indian popula- 
tion of the remote times. It can very well be presumed that 
this consisted of making sensible representations of tiie 
human phallus which was conceived as symbolising princi- 
pally the potent force at the root of creation and worshipping 
them. The numerous phalli which have been discovered in 
the Indus Valley and which have been interpreted as the 
cult-objects of a people who were culturally different from the 
early Vedic Indo-Aryans go a great length in supporting the 
above conclusion. This peculiar custom of using the phalli 
for cult-purposes was not liked by the latter. Even when 
phallicism came to be inseparably associated with the 
worship of Hudra-Siva, the orthodox Indo-Aryans who 
upheld the original Vedic tradition were at first tardy in its 
recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard to the above 
Vedic passages, “ Phallic worship may be alluded to in that 
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of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is deprecated.” He 
is quite correct in this cautious acceptance of an hypothesis 
put forward by various other scholars ; but the other part of 
his remark, viz., ‘ One verse, however, which seems to have 
crept in by mistake is apparently due to phallic influence 
{R.V., VIII. 1, 34), though such a cult was not openly 
acknowledged till ^?iva worship began, and is no part of 
Brahmanism’ is open to criticism {Religions of India, 
p. 251). In the Rg. verse to which he refers, there is not 
the least allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; it 
merely refers to the joy which was expressed by Sa^vati, the 
wife of Asahga, in seeing her husband restored to full sexual 
powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. She 
merely describes her husband’s organ in the verse, incident- 
ally referring to her own feelings : ‘Anoasya sthuram dadrie 
purastadanastha nruravaramvanidnah | Sah^atl ndryabhicak- 
sydha suhhadramdrya bhojanatri vibharsi || ’ 

Another epithet which is also deprecatingly used in the 
Rgveda to denote certain classes of beings by the hymnists, 
is Muradeva. It occurs as many as three limes, viz., in 
VII. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14 ; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill these Muradevas while in the 
last two, Agtii, the killer of the Baksasas {Raksaha) is asked 
to do the same. It will he necessary to quote portions of 
these with Siiyana’s commentary on them in order to esti- 
mate the importance of this term. RV . Vlf, 104, 24 
rung — Imdra jahi pumdmsam ydtndhdnamuta striyam 
mdyayd MSadandm I Vigrvvaso muradeva rdamtu ma te 
dr^amtsuryamiiccaramiam 1 It has been commented on 
by Sayaua in this manner ; He Imdra pumamsam pnmru- 
padhdrinam ydtudlidnam raksasam jahi I maraya I Utdpi ca 
mdyayd vamcanayd ^dsaddndm hiinsamtlni striyam rdksaslrn 
ca jdtu I Api ca muradeva mdranakrtdd rdksasd vigrtvdso 
vicchinnagrivdh sarnta rdamtu I etc. In the two others 
muradevdn is once explained afimudhadevdn mdrakavydpdrdn~ 
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rdksasdn and at the other place as simply maravyapflran 
rdksasdn. So, this terra has been consistently explained 
by Sayana as Raksasas who are destructive ; but presumably 
bn the basis of bis commentary on the second of the verses 
referred to above, Wilson translated it as ‘those who believe 
in vain gods.’ A. C. Das, however, observed on this, “ it 
seems to me that the word ‘ vain ’ is not the correct render- 
ing of mura, which may mean ‘ senseless ’ like stocks and 
stones. The word, tiierefore, may refer to persons who 
believed in and worsliipped ‘ images ’ which were lifeless and 
senseless objects.” Das is cautious in this statement ; but 
shortly after, he is definitely of opinion ‘ that there were 
images of gods in Rgvedic times, though their worship was 
condemned by some of the advanced Aryan tribes.” We 
cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the data before 
us that the word in question definitely meant ‘ image- 
worshippers,’ and we cannot endorse the view upheld by 
Das in this connection that the Vedic gods were iconically 
represented.* But, if the first part of Das’s view is 

* A. C. Das, Rigvedic Culture, p. 145. A. P. Banerjee Sastri 
notes the importance of the term in his article on ’ Iconism in India ' 
in LH,Q.t Vol. XII, 1936, pp. 335-41. He suggests that Muradeva, 
like the term Arya may denote ethnic entity ; that the Maury as in 
the Mahdhhdsya passage (already noted by me) does not refer to the 
royal Mauryas, but to a tribe o" long standing (c/. the Pali Moriya) ; 
that murti is derived from Mura, worshipped by the earliest ^re- Vedic 
people, the Muradevas, with whom may be affiliated the Yaksas and 
the Mauryas. 

* A. C. Das, op. cit., p. 146. He cites E.F., VIIl. 69, 15-16, 
as referring to the mounting of an itnage of Indra on a golden chariot; 
according: to him, the epithets arbhaJco na kumdraJeah (like a small ♦ 
limbed boy) applied to Indra can only have reference to the small 
image of the god placed on the car; the word dampate (householder) 
also in the same hymn, applied to Indra, probably refers, in his 
opinion, to the Jiausehold image of the God worshipped by the Bfi. 
Sut all this is based on data of a very uncertain character. 
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accepted then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. 

The character of the early Vedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed and it will behove us to consider whether 
it could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
Rgveda was succeeded by that of the Brahmanas or sacri- 
ficial treatises which were really practical guidances for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajus and the Sdma Vedas form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods ; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yajna came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has already been pointed out 
that these elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that they at best refer to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) to be utilised in 
times of particular sacrifices. The speculative section 
among the Indo-Aryans, however, were not long to 
remain satisfied with the mere performance of these 
sacrifices and they tried to assign special mystical signi- 
ficance to them. This was mostly the work of the 
Vanaprasthas, i.e., those sages that had gone into the 
forest after completing their lives as householders, and the 
results of their speculations were incorporated into the 
Aranyakas, the name assigned to this kind of literature 
being significant. As this body of literature, or rather 
the earlier and more authoritative part of it (we should 
always be careful to exclude the khiks or supplements, 
for therein we find some materials concerning the later 
sectarian gods), is closely associated with the sacrifices — 
it unfolds before us their meaning (arthavdda ), — there is no 
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chance of our ever finding in it any aWuBiOTi to flivine 

^7/jr/ worship. These works set a high value, 

praclical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequence of the age 
of tIio.‘?e speculative efforts and ascetic practices was that 
of the early authoritative Upanisads where the pursuit of 
higher knowledge — the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe — was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Deussen has correctly 
shown that the w'ord Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction : hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised hy the fact that the word is used 
in the Upanisadic literature w'ith three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as 'satyasya satyam ’, ' tadvanam' 
or ■* tajjaldn ’ — these words variously describing the Brah- 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the words, — ‘ iti npanisad ’), and (3) Secret 
import (‘ secret allegorical meaning of some ritual concep- 
tion or practice’ — e.g., Chandogya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10 — ‘for 
that which is executed with knowdedge, with faith, with 
the Upanisad, i.e., the secret import of vdgltha as om, 
that is more effective ’). In such esoteric literature where 
the true nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply 
cogitated, it will he futile to seek for references to concrete 
representations of deities ; the Vedic gods no doubt make 
their occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand a^i ' 
a symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the Kausttakl 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism which was present 
to a certain extent in their conception had no need to be 
emphasised in their present environments and as for Brah- 
man it would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms 
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of other concrete objects, ihuch less to sensibly represent 
him {Na sandrie tisthati rupamasya, na caksusd paiyati 
kaicanainam ; na tasya pratimd asti yasya ndma mahad- 
ya^alf). At best, various symbols, all abstract principles such 
as prdnah (vital breaths), prajM (intellect), dnanda (bliss) 
or ananta (eternity), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in 
their attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman ; 
even such terms W'ith intimate associations with sacrifice as 
uktha and the udgitha, and the sacrificial horse were thus 
used in the Upanisads of the respective schools of the ^gveda, 
Sdmaveda and the Yajuneda? The fundamentally specu- 
lative character of this literature, confined mostly to the 
domain of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to 
the origin and growth of iconism. 

But, the word of caution previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystico-philosophical beliefs 
which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the 
people, obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are 
often prone to generalise and assume that what can be said 
about these few is applicable to all the Indians of a particu- 
lar period. Grunw'edcl makes this observation about the 
general artistic activities of the Indians of the period to 
which the Vedas and Upanisads belong : ‘ Though a religio- 
mystical element may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfec- 
ted or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientific 
tendency, especially with the practical side which it had in 
ancient India, is an altogether barren soil for art.’“ We 


' Such was the august position to which this literature was 
raised and such was the respect which was paid to it that even 
after the evolution of the various cult-deities, treatises were composed 
in imitation of it. whose main inleresb and purpose was to gloi ify 
one or other of the various cult-deities. 

® Griinwedel, Buddhist Art^ p. 12. 
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have practically no means of ascertaining from this class of 
literature the religious practices of the other larger section, 
though we shall see later on that the religious texts of the 
later heterodox sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a 
flood of light on this subject. But, in the latest section of 
the Vedic literature, the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier 
authoritative Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhya- 
sutras we have clear and unmistakable evidence about the 
recognition of the images of the gods and their shrines by 
the orthodox Vedic Brahmanas (Snatakas and Grhasthas). 
The Sadvimsa Brdhmana is a comparatively late addition to 
the Tdndya or Pailcavimh Mahahrdhmana, one of the 
oldest Brahmanas. In that part of the former which is 
known as ‘ Adbhuta Brdhmana,’ really a Vedanga text deal- 
ing with miracles and omens, we find reference to the per- 
formance of various rites for removing the evil effects of 
certain omens such as the trembling of the temples, the 
laughing, weeping, dancing, splitting, perspiring, the 
opening and closing of the eyes of the divine images.’ This 
passage certainly presupposes the partial recognition of the 
practice of image worship. In the Sutra literature, the 
Grhyasutras (not the Srautasutras which are conversant about 
the rituals connected with sacrifice) which deal with the 
rites to be performed by the householders, we find this 
recognition more thorough. The PdrasJcara Grhyasfdra 
(111. 14.8) tells us that the student {sndtaka) when going in 
his chariot towards the images of gods {daivatani), should 
descend from the chariot before he has reached them ; if 
towards Brahmanas, just before reaching them ; if towards 
'cows, when amid them ; if towards fathers, when he has 

> Sadviniia Brdhmana, X. 5. Devdyaianani kampanie daiva- 
pratima hasanti rudanti nrtyanti sphutanti svidyanti unmilanti. 
Brindaban Chandra Bhattaoharyya cites this us an evidence in support 
of his theory that image worship was practised by the early Vedic Indo- 
Aryans. Gf. Indian Images, Part I, p. xxix. 
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reached them.’ The daivatas, Brahmanas, cows and fathers 
are mentioned in such a manner that the first one appears to 
be the most honoured among them. References also are to 
be found in this kind of literature to the shrines of the gods 
and the terms used to denote them are devagrha ' , ‘ devdya- 
tana ‘ dcvaktda ’ (its Prakrit form is ‘ deul ’). But even here 
it is doubtful w’hether these images and shrines were in any 
way associated with the well known members of the Vedic 
hierarchy like Indra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Usas, Aditi and 
others. The connection in which these gods are mentioned 
in the above texts does not mean that their images are refer- 
red to and many are the new names such as I^ana, Ksetra- 
pati, MIdhusI, Jayanta, Sri, Dhanapati, Bbadrakali and 
others, most of which it is presumable had their icons 
and shrines. The whole of the Apastamba Grhyasutra, 
VII. 20 deals with the carrying about of the images of the 
bucolic deities like I^ana, MidhusI and Jayantaby the house- 
holder and placing them in huts built for them and offering 
to them boiled rice from the sthdlipaka. More about this 
change of outlook in feligion among the Vedic initiates will 
be discussed in the next chapter.* 

^ Apasiamba Orhyasnira ^ VII. 19, 13; Hiranyahesin Or. S., II. 
3, 8, 2-4; Saiikhdyana Or. S., II, 14, 14, 17, etc., Pdranhara Or. S., 
I. 16, 23 furnishes us with a lirt of the demons and goblins such as 
$anda, Marka, Upavira. Saundikeya, Ulukbala, Malimluca, Animisa, 
Hantrmukba, Sarsaparupa, Kuroara and many others who are pro- 
pitiated with offerings o£ mustard/ seeds mixed with rice-chaff. 



CHAPTER III 


The OniGiu and Development of Image-worship in India 


Remarkable changes introduced in tbe religious outlook of the Vedic Aryans— due to 
culture contact — gradual emergence of the element of BJiakti — its constituent factors— 
the appearance of some of these in late Vedic literature — cigar references in post-Vedic j" 
works — seetarianistn, the natural corollary of the development of growth and 

development of tbe cults centeri»ig round Vasudeva Kfsna, Siva, the Yaksas 

like Mapibhadra and others, and the Devi — references to some of these in indigenous 
and foreign accoucta of the pre-Christian period— necessity for souie sensible objects of 
representation for the c ilt-dcities and their accessaories — the purpose served by them — 
their character — these objects not always iconic— icon ism and aniconism existing in 
India side by side. 

Evidence with regard to thn prevalence of images in post- Vedic India ; Literary 
(indigenous and foreign) and archaeological (epigraph ic, monumental and numis- 
matic). 

It has already been alluded to in the preceding chapter 
that the later sections of tlie Vedic literature distinctly point 
out to remarkable changes that were being introduced in the 
religious outlook of the Indo- Aryans. It is true that they 
did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their foi’efathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt- 
edly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous settlers of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills andjungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as d'lsas, andsas (noseless ones), ydlus 
or ydtudhanas, rdksasas, iUnadems, muradevas, etc., it can- 
not be denied that these latter people possessed a sort of 
material culture which was much superior to that of their 
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victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
lecord of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, pre- 
sented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evidence regard- 
ing the high and developed state of malerial civilisation with 
w’hich their forefathers were endowed. The commingling of 
eullures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants was 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements which are either not traceable or traceable only in 
faint outlines in the earliest literary works of the Indo- 
Aryans. Rgveda, or for the matter of that the other Vedas 
and the early Brahraanas, had practically nothing to say on 
such topics as the law of Karma, the transmigration of souls 
and their necessary concomitant — the somewhat pessimistic 
view of life ; but these were gradually being more and more 
discussed in the different Upanrsads. The wholesale pessi- 
mism of the Buddhists might not have been the characteris- 
tic of the latter but ‘ there cannot be any doubt that the 
genius of the Upanisads is different from that of the Rgveda, 
however, many tics may connect the two periods.’* Again, the 
pantheism of the former can very well be compared wdth 
the belief in the multifarious nature gods of the Aryans as 
portrayed in the latter. All these new elements can be 
presumed to have grown in the Indian soil, in the inception 
of which the earlier settlers in India did not play a mean 
part. Keith has very cautiously presented the problem in 
these sentences : ‘ The Upanisads, as in some degree all 

earlier thought in India, represent the outcome of the 
reflections of a people whose blood was mixed. We may, 
if we desire, call the Upanisads the product of Arjo- 
Dravidian thought ; but if we do so, we must remember that 


' Keith, op. cif., p. 481. 
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the effect of the intermixture must be regarded in the light 
of chemical fusion, in which both ekments are trans- 
formed.’ ^ 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads is Bhakti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by others 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and mjstic devotion 
for some personal deity w’ho is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the terra, i.e., pujd). If we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhaldi in the 
religious lives of the Indo-Aryans, we cannot but endorse 
the view just quoted. Among the several constituent 
factors which make up this element in its secondary aspect, 
the most important ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as 
spiritual being, the faith that his power is sufiicient to 
secure that at tJie last the good will conquer, and lastly a 
conception of the nexus that binds together God and his 
worshippers as mainly moral.’ ^ In the later stratum of the 
Rgveda, we find the struggling appearance of one supreme 
entity into which all the separately conceived Vedic 
divinities are merged.® Some faint traces of the belief in 
one moral god wdio looks after the consciences and works of 
men are certainly present in some of the Kgvedic charac- 
terisations of Varuna to wi)om prayers for forgiveness are 
offered by the hymnists.^ Keith has observed, ‘ The 
thought of. India started from a religion which had in 
Varuna a god of decidedly moral character and the simple 
worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin and trust 

* Keith, op. cit., p. 497. 

* N Maooicol, Indian Theiam, p. 7. 

® Cf„ B. V., 1., 164, 46: Imdrarn Mitram Vannj.amagnimdhurdtJio 
divyalj, sa supari^o garutmdn I Ekartt sadvipra bahudha vadantyagnirp, 
yatnarn mdtariSvdnamahuh || 

* Cf., B. V., I., 25, 1 and 2, And similar other verses. 
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in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first roots 
ot Bbakti.’^ But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth and the prominence given 
to the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others 
intimately associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. 
Even then in one of the late hymns of the Rgveda (X. 126), 
the goddess Vac is made to say, ‘ I give wealth unto him 
who gives sacrifice I am that through which one eats, 
breathes, secs and hears ;...hira that I love I make strong, 
to be a priest, a seer, a sage.’ Eliot remarks about this 
passage, ‘This reads like an ancient preliminary study for 
the Bhagavadgltd. Like Krsna, the deity claims to be in 
all and like him to reward her votaries.’ ^ In theUpaiiisads, 
on the other hand, the mental attitude of the thinkers to the 
one supreme entity, viz., Brahman-Atman gets a character 
which is, in no very uncertain manner, reminiscent 
of Bhakti. The growth and development of monotheism, 
a direct result of the pantheistic conception of the earlier 
Upanisads, was the certain background on which Bhakti 
was to develop among the intellectual section of the com- 
posite population of India. The impersonal-personal 
Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the role of the one 
god of devotion and the strictly monistic character of some 
of the earlier Ilpanisadic passages was logically inimical to 
the ideas of loving faith, still there are many passages in 
some of them, which are significant. We are told in one 
of them, ‘That Atman cannot be gained by the Veda, 
nor by understanding nor by much learning ; he whom 
Atman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained ; the 

‘ J. /?. A. S., 1015, p.834. 

® Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 181,; He says 
further, “ It is true that the ‘ Come unto me ’ [mameham samnaiii 
Vraja) is not distinctly expressed, but it is surely struggling for 
expression.” 

11— 13j7B 
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Itman chooses him as his own/ Here, even though the 
idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, yet the 
positive assertion that Atman selects his own and he cannot 
be gained by proficiency in the Vcdic lore and other things 
does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god. ’ This again seems to be clear in the Kathaka passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the 
glory of the Atman if he is graced by the creator (if the 
word dhatuh prasadat in this verse is taken to mean ‘ by the 
grace of the creator ’ and not as Sankara explains it). The 
Svetahatara Upanisad (III. 20) whicli contains much that is 
theistic in nature contains the same passage with an altera- 
tion which, though slight, is material.^ It is in this Upanisad 
among the major ones, that we find for the first time the 
mention of the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse 
of the work. * From this time onward references to it 
become clearer and clearer and Panini in the several sutras 
of his Astadhyayl lays down rules for various word- 
formations in which the etymological sense of the word 
hhakti, viz., ^resorting to and then loving the thing resorted 
to with faith and devotion ’ is the central idea. ■* 

' Indra says to Pratardana who had asked him for a boon 
** Know me only; that is what I deem most beneficial to man, that 

he should know me He who meditates on me as life and immortality 

gains his full life in this world and in heaven immortality.'* Eliot 
remarks about this passage, * Though the relation of the devotee to 
the deity here is purely intellectual and not emotional, still the idea 
that intellectual’ d»^votion directed to a particular deity will be 
rewarded is clearly present Eliot, op. cit,, p. 181. But he forgets that 
Indra here 8ymboli?ea the highest principle discussed in the ef\rly 
Upanisads. 

* The last carana of this verse, viz., dhatuh prasadanmahimana^ 
mdtmanah is changed into dhatuh praadddnmahimdnamiiam. 

* Svet. Up., VT, 23 — Yasya deve para hhaktmjathd deve tathd 
gurau I Tasyaite kathitd hyarihdh praJed4ante mahdimanah f| 

* IV, 96 ff. 
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The Upanisadic Brahman-5.tman when conceived in 
personal aspect, especially in thetheisticUpanisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), but T^a, Isana, Ii^vara and latterly 
Parame^vara. But even then, iSvetdivatara found it 
necessary to refer to some personal divine entity like Rudra 
(also mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, 
Mahan deva, Mahe^vara, Mayl and once even Siva- — ^ jn'dtvd 
Bvam sarvahhutesu gudham ’) who was the recipient of the 
homage of his devotees. In this work which has not cut 
itself asunder from the general body of the scheme of the 
early Upanisads (‘beneatli the characters of theism are 
discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism and under 
the latter, again, those of idealism.’ Deussen), we are told 
that the knowledge alone of this one god will break up the 
fetters of death and nothing will be gained by him by the 
learning of the Rg verses who does not know him (Yastanna 
veda IHmrcd karisyati). But evidently such mental attitude 
of the thinkers, though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of 
progress tow^ards the development of cult-religions and 
sectarianism, was not at all truly sectarian in character. 
Its natural corollary, however, w^as the grow'th of the latter 
in which the element of Bhakti was the main guiding 
principle. The gods, centering round whom these cults 
developed, were not recruited from the orthodox Vedic 

Pantheon, but from quite a different source. Tndra, 

Prajapati, Mitra, Varuna, Yama, Agni and others could 
never actually serve the purpose as cult deities, though some 
attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedic way of 
thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
recognised sectarian gods. But these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the 
developed sectarianism of the Epic and Puranic periods 
we find several of the more important Vedic deities 

such as Indra, Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Yama and one 

of the less important ones like Nirfiti relegated to 
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the comparatively insignificant position of the guardians of 
quarters (Dikpalas), where the highest purpose they could 
serve was of a mere accessory character. Some of the Vedic 
gods, again, like Visnu, Rudra and Surya came to be 
merged in the composite sectarian deities at a subsequent 
period, and this merger was so complete and so important 
for the sects themselves, that some of the latter came to be 
designated, optionally at first, but more constantly at a later 
period, by the names of the Vedic counterparts of their 
cult-pictures (cf. the part played by Visnu in the Bhagavata 
or Pancaratra cult which came to be described as Vaisnava 
at a later date). But the originals of the sectarian gods 
were the actual human heroes like Vasudeva Krsna, the son 
of DevakI (cf. Krsna Devakiputra of the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad. III, 17), Sfikyamuni Gotarna and Mahavira, or 
mythological beings like 8iva (Rudra-Siva), the Yaksas like 
Manibhadra, Purnabhadra and others, and the goddess 
Uma-Durga-Parvatl-Vindhyavasini. ’ Panini in his sutra 
Vdsudevarjunahliyain vvn (IV. 3. 98) most probably refers 
to two sectaries who were the exclusive worshippers of the 
apotheosised human heroes like Vasudeva and Arjuna of whom 
the former was the more honoured and more important. 
Patanjali’s commentary on this sutra fully endorses the 
view ; but what is also very interesting that Patafijali refers 
to a sect called the ' ^ivahhayavatas ’ or devotees of Siva, 
the Holy One, who carried in their hands an iron lance as an 
emblem of Siva whom they worshipped’.® The early 
Buddhist works on many occasions refer to the various 
kinds of w'orsbip that prevailed in India especially in Central 


* la tny book on the icons of these syncretic gods, I shall show 
what elaborate use was made of the descriptions of their Vedic counter- 
parts thus, fully substantiating the hypothesis already referred to 
regarding the composite culture of the post-Vedic period. 

* Mahdbhasya, under Panini, V. 2. 76. 
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and Eastern India at a time when Buddha preached his 
doctrine. R. G. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions 
that prevailed at the period : ‘ The deity of the lay followers 
of the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the Niganthas is 
the Niganthas, of those of the Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those 
of the Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the 
Avaruddhakas is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those 
who are devoted to an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, 
Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, 
Maharajas, (ihanda, Suriya, Inda, Brahma, Deva, Disa is 
the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the crow, Vasu- 
deva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc., respec- 
tively.’ * It will be wrong to suppose that this curious 
jumble of worshippers of particular objects indicates all of 
them as separate sectaries; what is worth noting, how- 
ever, is that here is an authentic presentation of a medley in 
which the sects of Vasudeva, AjTvakas and the Nirgranthas 
are mixed up with the believers not only in the Vedic gods 
like Indra, Agni, Candra, Surya and others, or with those 
putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities and asce- 
ticism (c/. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas) but also with 
the superstitious animists. The last group, however, much 
they might be deprecated by the polished intellectuals of the 
day, played no mean a part to mould the beliefs and 
practices of their more advanced contemporaries. Megas- 
thenes^ as quoted by Arrian mentions that Herakles was the 
special object of worship of the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe 
in whose land were the great cities of Methora and Kleiso- 
bora (Mathura and Kr§napura) and through which flowed 

■•'vwr; 

' Xi, O. Bhandarkara Vaisnavism, Saivism and ^finor Religions 
Systems, p. 3. 
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the river Jobares (Jamuna) ; this is a confirmation from a 
foreign source regarding the existence of at least one sectary 
among the several named above in the fourth century B. C. 
in the Yamuna region.^ We shall see later on that archaeo- 
logical data from the 2nd century B. C. onwards substantially 
corroborate the above facts. 

A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhakti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Some sen- 
sible objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectarians who required them as so many visible symbols for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
analogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in the Vedic ritualism. Fire was specially 
sacred to the Vedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 
sacrificers’ oblations to the respective gods ; in the case of a 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of bis 
deity was the handy medium through which he could 
transfer his one-souled devotion (ekdtmikd hhakti) to his 
god. That was the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as ahhicdra, 
etc. {cf. the dhhicdrika murtis as described in the 
Vaikhdnasdgama). The rendering of one’s homage was 
done by various acts of pujd in which images were absolute- 
ly necessary ; these were abhigamam or going to the temple 
of the deity with the speech, the body and the mind centred 


‘ McCrindle, Ancient India at detcribed by Megatihenet alnd 
Arrian, p. 201. II. G. Bbandarkar was the first to identify the tribe of 
the Sourasenoi with the Satvatas and Herakles with Vasudeva. The 
Qreek writers appositely designated Vasudeva Krspa as Herakles, for 
both these deities were very probably apotheosised human beings. 
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on him, upaddna or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings {naivedya), etc., 
ijyd or the very act of worshipping the Sri Yigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svadhyaya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult divinities and lastly yoga 
or meditation, * The last constituent of the act of piijd 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution of 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhydna-yoga. ^ Many images are 
known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (cf. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnu, Yogadaksinamurti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Mahdhhdrata which refers to Narada’s visit to the Badarika- 
^rama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
here. Narada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship- 
ping ; bewildered at this (because Nariiyana was himself an 
object of worship) Narada asks him about the latter’s 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he 
is worshipping his original Prakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be.® Here we have a textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 

' Some of the Mantras special to particular deities are (1) the 
twelve-syllabled Bhagavata mantra : Om namo bhdgavate Vaau- 
devdya, (2) the five-syllabled Saiva one — Namah Sivdya and (3) the 
seven-syllabled Sakti mantra — Parameivari svdhd. 

’ Sukranitiadra, Ch. IV., section 4: 

Dhydnayogasya sanisiddhail} pratimdlalcisanani smriam | 

Pratimdkdrako marttyo yathd dhydnarato bhavet || 

’ Mahdhhdrata, Bangavasi Edition, Santi Parva, Naruyauiya Parva- 
dhyaya, ch. 334, verses, 14-45. This passage is a curious amalgam of 
the Sahkhya and Yoga. The entity who is the object of Naru’s and 
Natayana’s devotion is described thus : Yattat siiksmamavigiieyama- 
vyaktamacalary, dhruvam I Indriyairindriydrthaidca sarvabhaiaiica 
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the dhydna-yoga and their images depicted in the very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on his god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with the ones that were discovered 
in the Indus-valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings.^ The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must be under- 
stood in this light and this is fully emphasised by the 
passages appearing in such late works as Ramatapanlya and 
Jdbdla Upanisads and Mahdninmna Tantra, even though some 
of them deprecate the practice of the persons who offer their 
bhakti to their gods through these media. ^ But these works 
are mainly written from the position of those who firmly 
believed in worshipping the highest principle without the 
aid of any media (nirdlcdropdsana) and the attitude of some 
of them was strictly non-dualist {Sivamatmani pasyanti). 

varjitam || 8a hyanlardfmd bhutdndm ks^trajflasceii kathyate I Tri* 
gunavyatirikto vai yurusaiceti kalpitah |i Tasmddavyaktamufpannarii 
frigunam dvijasatiama 1 Avyakta vyaktahhdvastha yd sd prakriira- 
vyayd II Tdm yoni mdvayorvkldhi yo'sau sadasadatmakah | Abd- 
bhydrp pujyate so'hl daive pitrye ca kalpate II This original 
PrakPti, we are told further on, was none other than Hari. 

^ This is ably recounted in one of his latest works, viz.^ Mediaeval 
Indian Sculptures in the British Museum^ Ch. I, pp. 6-10. He suggests 
that the ‘sudden rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north- 
western India (Gandhara and Mathura) is only a revival of an old cult 
of the image of the Yogi once prevalent in that region.* 

* Ginmayasyddvitiyasya niskalasyd^aririnah \ Uydsakdndm kdrydr- 
ihar^ Brahmano rupakalpand {Ramatapanlya Upanisad); Sivamdtmani 
paiyanti pratimdsuna yoginah I Aj)mndm bhdvandrihdya pratimd pari^ 
kalpitd 1 1 (Jdbdla Upanisad) ; Evam gundnnusdrena rfipdni vividhani 
ca 1 Kalpitdni hitdrthdya bhaktdndmalpamedhasdm {Mahdnirvdna 
Tantra), The last-named work, thus, derides the efforts of those who 
want to attain salvation through this method : 'Manasd kalpitd murti 
nrindm cenmoksasddhanl I Svapnalabdhena rdjyena rdjdno mdnavdB^ 
fathd ii MrcchilddhatudarvadumurtaviSvarahuddhayah | KUiyaniaeia- 
pasd jftdnarp vind mok8a^^ na ydnti ie (1 
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It will be profitable to compare this view-point about tbe 
usefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Pancaratras. We have already men- 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, hera, tanu, 
rUpa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Vasudeva 
and his principal aspects. This manner of describing 
eupbemistically the images after due consecration as tbe 
very bodies or forms of tbe god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms, viz., Para, the highest, the Vyuhas, 
concerned with the emanatory forms, Vibhava, relating to 
the incarn<atory forms, Antarydmin, the lord as the inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Area, the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the god-head, 
the object of deep loving adoration to the devotee. The 
process presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort 
on the part of the worshipper which culminates in the attain- 
ment of that frame of mind in which an object fashioned by 
human hands reaches such an august level. A concept 
similar to the above is essentially one of the characteristic 
features of most of the religious cults of India in which the 
Bhakti element was the main guiding principle. The 
Alvars or the Nayanars in the south and the Visnuite or 
-Sivaite saints of the north and the Acaryas of many of the 
sectarian religious systems of the early and mediaeval periods 
throughout India were no doubt highly cultured people. But 
their approach to the deity was different and in it the divine 
image played a very important part. So, T. A. G. Rao’s 
observation, “the Hindu sastras prescribe image worship 
to weak unevolved persons in particular” should have to be 
modified before acceptance. It is true that the root idea of 
image-worship can be traced to animism — but so also can 
the idea of the immanence of the godhead be traced, yet in its 

J;i-lo07n 
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rationalised and developed form there is very little place for 
crudity or savagery. It has been remarked that, “In deal- 
ing with savage ideas of the inanimate, it must be kept in 
mind that non-living things are worshipped or feared not in 
any symbolical sense, which is altogether foreign to the lower 
intelligence, hut as supposed home of a spirit, or as in some 
sense a vehicle of power.’ This symbolism is further 
expressed and emphasised by the very characteristic of 
endowing the mediaeval Indian images with many hands, 
which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by some scholars. 
Different explanations have been suggested by different 
scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, for example, 
suggested that it was the direct outcome of the iconographers’ 
necessity to distinguish the image of one deity from the 
other, when the earlier mode of doing so by the placing of 
mounts below them was found inadequate due to the gradual 
increase of the pantheon. He wanted to substantiate his 
view by referring to one universal feature of the muHi- 
handed images; — their natural hands are invariably to be 
found in such action-poses as ahhaya, varada, etc., whereas 
the added hands carried different implements which were, 
according to him, nothing but differentiating marks.* But 
this statement is not universally applicable. The alternative 
suggestiou that the hands and the ayudhas or implements in 
them portray the attempts to symbolise, however ineffec- 
tively, the multifarious activities of the god, is acceptable. 
•T. A. G. Rao says, ‘ the images of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses are representations of the various conceptions 


^ Edward Clodd, Animiarti, p. 78. Italics are mine. 

• J.R.A.8., 1916, pp. 127-8. liefer to A. M. Hocart's article on 
‘Many-armed Gods* in Acta Orientalia, Vol. VII, 1929, pp. 91 ff, 
Hooart remarks, ‘Evidently theological considerations were paramount 
in deciding the number of arms, and this is far more in accord with 
what we know of the Indian mind, than Prof. Macdoneirs theory/ 
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of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the dyudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.’ ^ 

A well executed image, if it follows the rules of propor- 
tions laid down in the Silpa^astras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper. * But deities were not always 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re- 
presentations, anthropomorphic and rarely theriomorphic, 
they could also be figured in aniconic manner. The latter 
mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice. In 
India, iconism and aniconistn existed side by side from a 
very early period, and these are also present even in modern 
times. Buddha could be represented by means of such 
symbols as the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana beneath it, his 
foot prints, the stupa, etc., which are directly associated with 
him ; in the Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda sculptures of 
the2ndand 3rd centuries A.D., we find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at the same time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represen- 
ted in the latter manner. Similarly, Brahmanical sectarian 
deities could as well be worshipped in Ihe Salagramas, the 
Bana-lingas and the Yantras, as in images ; but here, how- 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct. 
Attempts were not wanting to account for this connection by 


‘ T. A. G. Hao, op. cit., Vol. 1, Part 1, Introduction, p. 27. 
The weapons or attributes in the case of some at least of the Brahma- 
nioal images, have also their bases in the anthropomorphic descriptions 
of their Vedio oounterprats. 

* Abhirupydcca vimbanaiii devajf. sannidhyamrcchati {Hayaiirfa 
paUcaratra). SukranUiadra, 1\. 13 Yathokidvayavaih purndh punyadd 
aumonohard I Anyathayurdhanahara nityam duhtkh 0 .vivarddhmi 
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the creation of mythological stories.’ The Salagramas, 
Bana-lingas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
Vaienava, Saiva and Sakta sects respectively. Then, 
there are various sacred stones scattered over different parts 
of India which are taken to stand for one or other of the 
sectarian divinities. It has been shown that rude stone 
monuments consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and 
cromlechs distributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia 
and India are essentially sepulchral in character.^ The 
Indian phalli, especially their early specimens, portray this 
feature to a very great extent. Many instances are known, 
in India of ancient and modern times, of stones regarded as 
aniconic representations of the sectarian divinities. The 
well known Sakta tradition about the severed limbs of Sati 
falling in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many pUhasthanas , particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worshippers, should be noted in this connection. In 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this and that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhaia ‘ which had a likeness 
(or image) of Mahesvara’s spouse BhiraadevI of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess ; it was a great resort of devotees from 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple to Mahe^vara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarksi 
‘ The image or likeness of Bhima-devi here mentioned wa§ 
apparently a dark-blue rock in the mountain supposed to 

’ Cf. T. A. G. Itao, op. cii., VoJ. 1, Part I, Introduction, pp. 8 ff. 
Ilao gives us an elaborate account of these aniconic symbols. 

* Grant Allan, The Evolution of the Idea of God, pp. 68 ft. 
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have a resemblance to that goddess.’ * Watters’ observation 
about the resemblance is immaterial; but, what is of import- 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayamhhumurti of the goddess in the 7th century A.D. 
Now, these images are principally aniconic stones, and 
numerous textual references to the self-wrought phalli 
{Svayamhhulihga) have been quoted by Gopinath Rao in 
bis work (section on Lihgas). It seems that sometimes, 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Rao proves that claims were set forth on behalf of man-made 
Siva-lihgas to be regarded as Svayamhhu ones. Then there 
are sacred trees and other objects which were also held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated with one or other of 
the sectarian divinities. Reference may be made to the high 
esteem in which the bael and tulast trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively and also to the 
sthala-vrhsas associated with particular shrines ; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso- 
ciation of the Ai^vattha (Ficus Religiosa) with Sakyamuni 

’ Watters, ‘ On Yuan CJiwang,' Vol. I, pp. 221-22. The Bhi- 
mudevi shrine is evidently identical with the Bhimasthana beyond 
Paficanads mentioned in the Mahabharata, Vonaparva, Ch. 82, verses 
84-85, and probably also with Bbisana of the Mahamdyurl text. Accord- 
ing to the Mahabharata, there was a Yoni tirtha, a dip into whose 
hHn4a was regarded as highly auspicious in character. These details 
are important for the religious history of India, the Yonipitha is now at 
Kamakhya, near Gauhati, Assam, and the particular Bhairava of the 
Devi is Umananda on a rock in the midst of the Brahmaputra near by' 
In the 7th century A, D. there was a similar shrine in the heart of 
Gandbara with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava (Siva). For 
detailed discussions about the^e c/. my article in Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 1088, pp- 761-3. 
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Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pun^arlka, 
Sirl§a, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with his predecessors 
were not particular to the Buddhist creed alone ; these Bodhi 
trees were the direct descendants of the Gaitya Vrk§a8 
(rukkhacetiydni) of more primitive times. The trees and 
branches appearing so frequetitly in the numerous seals dis- 
covered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
significance of this nature. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vedic period. 
Incidental reference has already been made to one or two 
among them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several others will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the theme being discussed here. Panini’s 
Sutra, Jitikarthe Gdpanye (V, 3. 99) as explained by the 
later commentators is interesting; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 5th century B.C.^ But from this cryptic sutra, we 
have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Vedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksas and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
Dhrtarastra, Vidudhaka and Virupaksa, the guardian 
deities of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western 
quarters respectively — this is A. C. Coomaraswamy’s 
interpretation and it seems to be the correct one), because 
Panini under IV. 3. 95 (Ye§dtn bhaktir yap) lays down 
rules for the word formations denoting the bhaktas or the 

* Cf. H. C. Raychaudhuri’s discusBion about Pauini's date 
in his Materials for the Study of the Early History of the Vaif^ava 
Sect, Second Edition) pp. 24-30. 
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worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas 
(IV. 3. 98 — Vasudevarjunahhyani vuii and IV, 3. 99 — 
Maharajat^han) . But Patanjali is much more informative 
on this matter in his comment on Panini’s above sutro 
(V, 3. 99). His bhdsya reads : — apanya iti ucyiiti tatredarp 
na sidhyati \ 3imh Skandah ViMkhah iti kitri kdranam — 
Mauryairhiranydrthibhirccah prakalpituh 1 bhavet tasu na 
sydt I Yastu ketah sampratipujarthdsu bhavisyati II This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a flood of 
light on our problem. He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz., Siva, Skanda, Visakha whose images vvere being made 
for worship at his time (sampratipujdrthd) ; again, his 
assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of replenish- 
ing their royal coffer by the selling of images (it seems from 
this that they themselves were not worshippers of images) 
shows that images were in great demand among their sub- 
jects; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods men- 
tioned above can be described as Vedic in character. Such 
texts as the ArthaMstra and the Manusarnhitd also supply to 
us some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Durganive^a tPuildings within the Fort) says 
‘ In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Vai^ravana, A^vi, and the abode of the goddess Madira 
shall be made. In the corners the guardian deities of the 
ground shall be appropriately set up.’ ^ These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 
them; an analysis of the names shows that only one among 

^ Arthaidstra, translation by B. Shama Sastri, 2nd edition, 
p. i69. The translator notes that ‘the worship of tbe Alvins and 
Vaifiravana seems to have been prevalent at the time of this work.' 
The original text reads : — Apardjiidpratihatojaijantavaijayantalcoaihakdn 
SivavaiSravandivl Srlmadiragrham ca puramadhye kdrayet I Ko^tha* 
Hdlaye^u yathoddeSaip vaaiudevatah athdpayet || 
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them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym of India), u 12 :., A^vl (the twin gods Alvins) is 
distinctively Vedic in character. Vai^ravana is the same 
as Kuvera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as mentioned in the Ipastamba Grhyasutra (VII. 
20. 3 — Jayanta in this passage had no need to be translated 
as ‘ the conqueror ’ as had been done by Max Muller in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahdbhasya, here, and 
probably also in the Apastamba Gr. Sutra noted above 
(Tirana’s image is mentioned there and Isana is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva) ; the goddess Madira may 
be the same as MldhusI mentioned in the latter work and 
in the same context and translated by Max Muller as ‘ the 
bountiful one.’ ^ Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 
"“goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
‘doorframes of the royal underground chamber’’ (Vdsagrham 
bhumigrhatri vnsannakdsthacaityadevatavidhdnam, etc., 
Kautilya on NUantapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpaprariidhih Kautilya refers to the images and flags 


^ In the Ap. Gr. 8., these three deities, viz., Kana, Midhusi 
and Jayanta are mentioned together; Haradatta explained them as 
images of the three gods. HiranyakeSin, Gr. S,^ IJ. 3, 8. in connection 
with the Sulagava sacrifice meant for Rudra for averting cattle diseases, 
furnishes us with the interesting fact that the cow (the consort) of the 
spit-ox {i.e., the ox to be symbolically sacrificed) and their calf are 
euphemistically described as Midhusi and Jayanta respectively ; the 
sacrificer then prays to the three gods, viz., I^ana, Midhusi and 
Jayanta to touch the three beasts. If Midhusi and Madira be identical 
then they both are to be regarded as the consort of Siva; one of the 
names of Siva is Midhusa and Madira is one of the synonyms of 
Purga-AmbikS. 
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of the gods {devadhvajapratimahhirvd) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort ; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods (i.e., the images of them — dai- 
vatapretakdryotsavasamdje§u), etc., which would be taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manusmrti and these various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 139), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 130), 
at the paroans one should go to the images for protec- 
tion (I V, 153) ; again ‘ he who destroys a bridge, the 
flag of a temple (realty the votive column in front of it), 
a pole (really a pillar) or images (samkramadhvajayastinani 
prathndndrn ca bhedaka) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 600 panas as fine (IX, 286). Manu gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these idols, w’ere greatly 
deprecated and they are placed in the same class with the 
Brahmanas who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading {Cikitsakdndevalakdnmdrnsa- 
vikrayinastathd I Vipancna ca -jivanti varjydh syurhavya- 
kavyayoh II , III, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also ; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so because 
these people prostituted their bhakii by making it a 
means of their livelihood. The tw'O texts, viz., Artha- 
^dstra and Manusmrti, thus furnish us with some 
important data regarding the prevalence of image- 
worship in India of the 1st and 2nd centuries A. D., 
if not of an earliar period. The Mahdbhdrata, in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Tirtbas (sacred places). There 
I8-1807E 
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was an image of Visnu named Salagrama in the Puii^arlka 
trrtha {Salagrdma iti khydto Visxi-uradhhutakarmakaltf III, 
84, 134) ; in the Jyesthila tirtha were the images of Vi^ve^- 
Vara and his consort {Tatra VUve^vararn drstvd devyd saha 
mahddytitim I Mitrdvarunayor lokdnapnoti pmusatsabha II 
III, 84, 134) ; these, however, might have been aniconio — 
the former, a Salagrama, and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and Uma are symbolically repre- 
sented. Eeference to the image of Nandi^vara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 {NandUvarasya murtim tu drstvd 
mucyate kilvisaih) ; in the Matahga^rama near Dharma- 
prastha was an image of Dharma, touching whom one 
,w'ould attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
a^vamcdha-sacrifice (Dharmain tatrdhhisarrisprsya vdjimedha- 
mavdpnuydt, III, 84, 102) ; an image of Bramha is probab- 
ly being referred to in III, 84, 103 {Tato gaccheta rdjendra 
Brahmasthdnamanuttamarn I Tatrdhhigamya rdjendra 
Brahmdnani purusarsahha 1 RdjasuydSvamedhdhhydrpphaldrri 
,vindati mdnavah II ), Numerous such instances can be 
quoted from other sections also of the epic literature, but 
what is of special significance, in this connection, is that 
the results to be attained by a pious person visiting these 
- tirthas or worshipping the images therein are often estimat- 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such Vedic sacrifices as Agnistoma, Jyotistoraa, A^vamedha, 
Kajasuya, etc. A careful search among the early literature of 
the Buddhists and Jainas, also sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of worship prevalent in this period — in which 
both iconic as well as aniconic symbols played a great 
part. 

It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtius records that 
an image of ‘ Hercules ’ was carried in front of the army of 
. Porus as he advanced against Alexander. Coomaraswamy 
thijiks that this may have been an image of Siva or of a 
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Yak§a.' The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing in Circa 
500 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the account of an Indian visiting Syria in the time of 
Antoninus of Emesa (218-222 A.D.). It contains a strik- 
ing reference to an image of Arddhanarl^vara (the andro- 
gynous composite image of Siva and Durga ; Fergusson, 
H. I, E. A., p. 54). Hiuen Thsang frequently refers to 
Brahmanical shrines and sometimes also the images wor- 
shipped there by the sectaries, in his Si-yu-M. 

It has been shown above how some of the post-Vedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may be argued that all 
these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, but they only refer to the aniconic 
symbols that might have served the purpose as well. 
Archaeological data now will help us to throw fresh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period, worship was being conducted by the 
various sectaries among her people, through the media both 
iconic and aniconic in character. In some cases, the data 
supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
wfith one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or tw'o passages of Anoka’s edicts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures. In the first part of the 

* A. C. Coomaraswamy, op. cif., p. 42, fn. 5. But ‘Hercules’ 
in this passage may also have meant Krsna ; we have seen above 
that Heracles’ name is mentioned in connection with the Saurasehas 
and Mathura by Megasthenes. Dionysios is the Greek counterpart 
of fliva. 
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Fourth Rock Edict of A^oka, occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows : — ‘ showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures ’ (Vimana- 
darsand ca haslidasana ca agikhamdhdni ca aMni ca divydni 
rupdni dasayitpd janam). He suggests that the figures of 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas, mentioned above ; 
agikhamdhdni, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world and divydni rupdni 
(identical in sense with deva in the Rupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigie (i.c., the images of the gods). By 
exhibition of these objects in large gatherings of his subjects 
(these samdjas were considered meritorious by A^oka), 
A^oka desired to remind them of the gods whose abodes they 
would be able to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma.' 
These divine images and other representations had merely 
edificatory value and were not objects of regular worship 
in shrines. 

Certain pre-Christian epigraphic records, however, like 
the Ghosundi and the Besnagar ones refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former discovered on the wall of a bdoli 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originally 
hailed from Nagari, 4 miles to the S. W. of it, in the 
Udaypur State, in Rajputana; Nagari has been correctly 
identified with ancient Madhyamika on the basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of two other 
copies of the same record (the last made as recently as 
1934-35 by the Government Epigraphist) have enabled 
D. R. Bhandarkar to present to us a complete reading of 
the three line inscription which runs thus : — 

(1) Kdritoyani rdjUd Bhdgavatena Gdjdyanena Pdrd&arl 
puirextas-Sa 

* Hultzsob, Aaolca Inacription, Girnar Bock Edict, p. 7, fn. 7j 
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(2) rvatatena A^vamedha-yajind hhagava (d) bhydm 
Satjikarsana-Vdsudevdbhydm 

(3) anihaldhhydm sarve^vardbhyam pujdHldprakdro Nard- 
yanavdtika. It has been translated by biiu as follows ; — 

‘ {This) enclosing wall round the stone (object) of worship, 
called Narayana-vatika (compound) for the divinities Sam- 
kar§ana-Vasudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all 
(has been caused to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a 
Gajayana and son of (a lady) of the Parasara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
A^vamedha sacrifice.’ ' Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the 1st century B.C. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined there. 
J. C. Ghosh suggested that these were two idlagrdma 
stones (pujd-^ ild) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sana and Vasudeva as laid dowm in the Agni Purdna. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of pujd-sild-prdkdra; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were ‘ the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone ’ on the basis of his discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hiithibada (Nagarl) of the 
inscription Srl-Visnu-paddbhydm in characters of the 7th 
century A.D. is also not very convincing. In course of his 
excavations at Nagarl, he found in the western half of the 
Hathi-bada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west ; he says there is no evidence of any 
superstructure on it, which fact also led him to arrive at the 
above conclusion. The superstructure may have been a 
wooden one, as he himself suggests, or even made of brick, 
all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 


* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, p. 204. 
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A shrine was thus most presumably on the spot and it is 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently see that there 
were other archaeological data which conclusively prove the 
existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; the king Sarvatata, belonging to theBhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Vedic A^vamedha 
sacrifice (c/. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambaba pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of devadeva Vasudeva by ‘ Bhagavata Heliodora 
(Heliodoros) , sou of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 
Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidi^a.’ It 
can very well be presumed that this Garu(Ja column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was to this 
Greek convert to Bhagavatistn, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one ; the name Garuda also shows that by this time, 
the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic Vi§nu (c/. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Vi§nu as one of the 
Adityas) had already been established. That there was a 
shrine (or were shrines) of Vasudeva at Besnagar is proved 
by the other fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another 
octagonal Garuda column found in a narrow street of Bhilsa, 
evidently hailing from Besnagar ; it records that ‘ this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamiputra..., a Bhagavata, in the 12th year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata ’ {Gotamiputena 
bhdgamtena. . .Bhagavata prasddoltamasa Garudadhvaja kdrito 
dvdda§avasabhisite....Bhdgavate ma). So, there cannot be 
any doubt with regard tp the existence of the shrines 
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of Bhagavat before which these votive columns were erected 
{this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period and 
is still pursued). In these excellent temples (uttama 
prasada) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Brahml inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, recently 
edited by H. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Liiders has suggested 
improved readings for them). The Mora Well Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula’s son Swaiui (Mahak§a- 
-trapa Sodasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
holy paficaviras of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine ... ; these 
images are called ‘ five objects of adoration made of stone 
radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part of the 
original, translated here, reads — ‘ (i) MahaJesatrapasa Rdjum- 
lasa putrasa svdmi...{ii) bhagavalant vrisnlndifi pailcavndndiji 
pratimdh hiladcmgri...{w) drcadeMm Sailam papica jvalata 

iva paramavapvsd ’. Here, we find the use of the 

words pratimd and area used to denote the stone images of 
the five Vrsni heroes, who have been tentatively identified by 
Liiders with the ‘ five great heroes ’ {Baladevapdmokkha 
paffca ‘inaliduird) of the Jain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, 
Akrura, Anadhrsti, Sarana and Viduratha.’ Liiders even 
suggests that the images of three male persons actually 
found at Mora, probably of a considerably earlier date than 
the Kushan period are three of the five statues whose instal- 
lation is recorded in the inscription.’ The second inscrip- 

* Epij^rap/tia 7n(?ica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 104 £f. Heading the second 
line as Dhagavato Vrishnch pamcavlraudin pvatimah, H. P. Chanda 
understood ‘ the line as referring not only to the images of the five 
Pandavas but also to an image of the blessed or divine Vrsni, i.e., of 
Krishna- Vasudeva, who belonged to the Vrishni branch of the 
Yadava trihe.’ The inscribed stone slab was, according to him, ‘ one 
of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishna 
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tion of a very fragmentary character, which has been edited 
by Liiders in this ssries, belong to the time of Kanishka ; 
it contains the only legible words in the third line Tosaye 
patima interpreted by him as an image of Tosa, perhaps the 
same as Tosa of the other record just referred to (line three 
of which reads — yas-Tomyah §ailam hlmadgrhamatulam- 
udadhasamadhara) ] he tentatively suggests that this image of 
Tosa which is certainly about a century later than the 
first inscription, was erected by some one of her descendants 
at her shrine (cf. line 3 of the 1st inscription just quoted) 
as an act of posthumous honour, about a hundred years 
after her death. ^ If Liiders’ interpretation of the inscrib- 
ed statue is accepted, then we have here a further epigraphic 
as well as a monumental evidence regarding the erection of 
secular statues which were objects of honour ; reference has 
already been made by me to the Mat statue of the Kushan 
king Vima Kadphises in a previous chapter. Inscriptions 
Nos. V and VI, edited by Liiders, further strengthen the 
view that the custom of erecting portrait statues was much 
in vogue among the foreign chiefs at Mathura during the 
Kushan period ; the former incised on the pedestal of an 
image from Ganeshra refers to the image of the great 

general Ulana (Mahadamdanayakasya Uldnasya patima) 

while the latter alludes to... rnasya pratimd. The last ins- 
cription in this list, found incised on the door-jamb from 
Mathura and at first edited by E. P. Chanda in the M.A.S.I., 
No. 5, pp. 168-73 and plates XXV-XXVI, also fragmentary 
in character, records the gift of a torana, vedikd (railing) 
and a third object (restored by Chanda as CatnhMlam ; 
Liiders, however, suggests devakulam or iailam) in the 

and the five Piindava brothers were enshrined.' R. P. Chanda, 
Archaeology and Vaishnava Tradition, M.A.S.L, No. 5, pp. 166-67. 

' Ibid,, pp. 200-02. He has recourse to this explanation .for 
there is absolutely nothing to show that the statue was meant for a 
goddess or a Yaks! or a Naga woman^i 
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Mahasthana (a large temple or sanctuary, Liiders) of 
Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa. Liiders suggests the possibility of this inscribed 
door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription ; if we assume with 
him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door-jamb 
record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 
Sodasa by a person, a Hindu high official in the service of 
the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodasa mentioned in the 
inscription N^o. 82 in Liiders’ list of Bralimi inscriptions 
was a Brahmana), then it further increases the age of the 
Vasudeva shrine in the locality. The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers to the Vasudeva shrine there 
having been adorned with the images of the Paiicavlras of 
the Vrsnis. It will be needless to collect further epigraphic 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectaries not only Brfihmanical 
but also Buddhist and Jain in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it and it is not presump- 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. Thus, here we find a remark- 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes wliich were being intro- 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians. 

Several monuments of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding 
our subject. From the so-called Vedic Sma^ana mound 
at Lauriya Nandangarh excavated by T. Bloch long ago, 
was found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with 
the figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as 
a representation of the Vedic Earth goddess (Prthivi) to 
whose care were assigned the remains of the dead by his 
relations. He ascribed a great antiquity to these remains ; 
but recent criticism as well as excavations conducted by the 
archaeological department at the locality have disproved 

X4— 1307© 
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certain conclusions of the earlier archaeologist. I have 
already referred to the interpretation of the gold plaque by 
Coomaraswamy and if we accept his suggestion, then, it 
seems to have been some sort of a cult object. Eeference 
may also be made here to the unique gold plaque in the 
collection of K. K. Jalan of Patna ; K. P. Jayaswal recog- 
nised in the two figures — one male and other female — 
standing side by side, the tw'O cult deities Hara and Parvatl. 
He was of opinion that it ought to be dated in the Maurya 
period.^ Several of the animal figures carved on the capitals 
of the Asokan columns have been taken by some scholars to 
stand for gods in animal form ; a suggestion has been made 
that the figures of the elephant, bull, lion and horse appear- 
ing on the abacus of the Sarnath lion capital represent the 
cult gods in theriomorphic forms. ^ It is not certain 
whether this suggestion is correct ; if it is so then they are 
not objects of worship in their present setting, their role 
having been changed from that of the worshipped to the 
one of the worshippers. It has been shown what use was 
made by A^oka of the divine figures {divyani rupdni) 
in inculcating the law of dhamma among his subjects; 
the devas in animal forms are particularly associated 
with the wheel which symbolises the wheel of Law 
(Dharmacakra). But certain other well-known figures, 
the free-standing statues, some of them belonging to the 
Maurya or the Suhga period as their technique and 
the polish . attaching to them show, were undoubtedly 

1 J.I.8.O.A., Vol. TI, p. 1, pi. I. 

® According to T. Bloch these four figures symbolise the divini- 
ties Tndra, Siva, Durga and Surya whose vuhanas these animals are, 
indicating their subordination to the Buddha and his Law; Z.D.M.O., 
LXII, 1908, pp. 053-6. B, Majumdar thinks that they represent 
the four principal events of Buddha’s life; A Guide to Sarnath, p. 81. 
Bell found these animals carved on some moonstones in Oeylon and 
on certain pillars at Anuradhapura ; Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, 
1896, p, 16, 
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venerated by a large section of the Indian people. 
The inscriptions on the back of the two Patna statues, 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult for correct 
decipherment ; attempts by Jayaswal to read the names 
of two Sai^unaga kings, Udayl and Nandivardhana, were 
not upheld by many scholars find few now accept his 
interpretation of the above two and of another inscribed one 
from Parkham. The inscription on the latter statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult for correct reading ; but the 
character of these three as well as some other uninscribed 
ones like the Besnagar and the Didarganj female figui'es 
and the head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully 
in the round, has been disclosed by the clear inscription on 
the pedestal of another similar statue of a slightly later date 
(1st century B.C.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde 
at Pawaya, in Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot 
be any doubt that all the above figures, both male and 
female, belong to the same category and if we can find a 
clue to the identity of one among them, the others will also 
be identified with its help. The part of the inscription on 
the Pawaya sculpture, which is the required clue, reads : 
'Gausthya Manihhadrahhaktd garbhasukhitah Bhagavato 
Manibhadrasya pratimd pratisGidpayamti ’ (the image of 
Bhagavan Manibhadra is being established by the guild of 
the worshippers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and 
Jaina texts clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name 
of a Yak§a ; Saniyntfa Nikaya (1, 10, 4), for example, refers 
to the Manimala Caitya in Magadha as the haunt of the 
Yaksa Manibhadra ; and ‘ the Surya Prajfiapti, an ancient 
Jaina text, tells us that a Manibhadra Caitya stood to the 
north-east of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital 
of Tirhut.'^ In the Mahdmdyurl list of the Yak^as, giving 

’ E. P. Chanda, M.A.8.I., No. 80, p. 7. He further informs 
U8 ‘ In the Vedic literature, the term Yak?a does not occur as the name 
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US the names of the tutelary divinities of particular cities 
and places of India, Purnahhadra and Manibhadra, two 
brother Yaksas are described as the particular objects of 
worship in Brabmavatl.^ Manibhadra in the above in- 
scription is distinctly described as Bhagavat which shows 
that he was an object of worship ; it has already been 
shown above that an early Buddhist text, viz., the Niddeia 
commentary refers to the worshippers of Purnabbadra and 
Manibhadra among other deities. The name Kunika, 
unanimously read by scholars on the pedestal of the 
Parkham sculpture, has also been found on the so-called 
statue of Manasa Devi at Mathura, which is described 
in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, whose image was 
made for the sons of Sa, by Naka, pupil of Kunika.* 
The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 

of a class of superhuman beings and Kuvera Vai^ravana (the king of 
the Yaksas according to the Buddbih«t and post-Vedic Brahmanic litera- 
ture) is the king of the Eaksas/ But Coomaraswamy says that the 
word occurs several times in the Rgveda, Atharvaveda^ the Brdhmanas 
and the U'panisads ; in these early allusions, a dual attitude is re- 
cognisable one of fear and dislike, the other of respect. The first 
reflected merely an Aryan dislike and distrust of aboriginal deities, 
while the second from the association of the idea of the tree of life, 
presents in certain Vedic passages, with the Yaksas who are primarily 
vegetation spirits, guardians of the vegetative source of life; Yahaas, 
Pfc. II, p. 1-2. 

^ Journal Asiatique, 1915, Mahdmdyvrh edited with introduction 
and notes by Sylvain Ldvi, p. 38. Manibhadro Brahmavatydm Purna- 
bhadraica bhrdiarau. The location of Brahmavati is unknown. Ldvi 
suggests that the city might have been in the region of Varnu and 
Gandhara. 

^ The pedestal inscription was read and interpreted by R. P. 
Chanda in A,8J.A.R., 1922-23, p. 165. If this reading is correct, then 
both Naka and Kunika appear to be the names of two early Indian 
sculptors, like Amrita and Indranilaroani, two Gaudian sculptors of the 
mediaeval period ; the latter will be referred to again in Chapter V of 
this book. 
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dated in the Maurya or in the early Suuga period. 
Coomaraswamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at 
Deoriya, also of the same age in his Origin of the Buddha 
Image, Boston Museum Art Bulletin, 1927, pi. 4, fig. 47. 
The fact, however, that some of these Yaksa statues (one of 
the male ones from Patna in the Indian Museum and the 
Didarganj Yaksini) hold chauris (fly-whisks) in one of their 
hands has led 11. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
‘ were evidently intended for decorative purposes ’ and were 
originally attached to Caifya trees or stiipas ’ (ibid., p. 37). 
He wants to substantiate his view with a reference to the 
‘disposition of the images of the Yaksas, Nagas and 
Devatas on the railing of the stupa of Bharhut and on the 
old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Ca}a.’ But this 
conclusion can hardly be accepted ; to think of these huge 
stone figures, in the round, as mere accessories, when we find 
Manibhadra being described as Bhagabat and when we see 
that these divinities, ardently worshipped by their hhaktas, 
are given the idles of accessories only in the Buddhist 
monuments, where they themselves are the worshippers of 
the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure wears a 
turban and is sheltered by an umbrella ; Coomaraswamy does 
not exclude the possibility of its being a royal statue. But 
so striking an affinity exists among these sculptures, that 
there can be very little doubt about their all being regarded 
as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a large section of the 
Indians. The yak-tail is not perhaps a distinctive mark of 
secondary rank in these early statues ; it became so in much 
later reliefs connected with the cults recognised by the 
orthodox section, where it is placed in the hands of some 
of the accessory figures of the central cult image. Among 
the various auspicious signs mentioned in the Jaina Kalpa~ 
sutra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes regarded as 
an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra statue 
also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand, 
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while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a 
comraon attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities 
like Siva and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomaraswamy 
has amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of hhakti and piij& 
in Indian religion.^ He has also collected a number of 
texts containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yaksa 
images are few of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and a cult ; as regards 
the Manibhadra figure he remarks that ‘ this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure.’* 

The Y'aksas and Yaksinis that are represented and 
labelled with identificatory inscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut are Supavasa, Virudhaka, Gangita, Suciloma, 
Kupira (Kuvera), Ajakalako, Sudasana and Cada; the devatas 
that can be recognised there with the help of the inscriptions 
are Sirima, Culakoka (Ksudrakoka) and Mahakoka ; we can 
also definitely identify with the artists’ aid the Naga king 
Elapatra (Erakapatra) in his two forms, first as a serpent 
and secondly as a human being with serpent hoods attached 
to the back of his head. B. M. Barua has collected mytho- 
logical stories from the Pali Buddhist literature referring to 
the particular occasions when one or other of the above had 
come in contact with the Buddha and received his blessings.® 
In the other early Buddhist monuments like Sanchi and 
Bodh Gaya, w e find many of these figures, though they can- 
not be clearly distinguished in the absence of descriptive 


* A. C. Coomaraswamy, YaZesas, Part I., pp. 24-28. 

* Coomaraswamy, Op. cit., p. 18. 

* B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Vol. II, pp. 57-74 
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labels by their side. The Hellenistic artists of Gandhara, 
in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail to portray 
elaborately the same class of figures in the numerous 
reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stupas and 
vihdras. The frequency with which they appear in these 
monuments, though here in a secondary position, does not 
fail to impress one about the hold which they had on the 
religious lives of the people. Several Naga figures, snake 
coils and hood attached to the back of their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 
life-size statue from Chhargaon (C. 13. in the Museum) 
of the time of Huvishka (40th year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right hand raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘ at their own tank 
by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Naga {Priyyatii Bhagavd NCigo),’ The 
Sculpture No. ,C. 28 in the same Museum representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side has an inscription in Brahmi characters of the Kushana 
period, which reads Priyati Sidha (h) (May the Siddha be 
pleased).^ Belief No. C. 8. and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by "Vogel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kuvera and his consort (in No. C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee) may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the aniarlhsa region, belonging to the category of 
the Gandharbas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, etc., also represent- 
ed in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described 
in the early Jaina literature as vyantara devatas, i.e., 
‘intermediate gods’ (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
between the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 

* J. P. H. Vogel, Mflf/iMm A/mscmw Cafa/ogiue, pp. 88-89, for tie 
Gbhargaou Naga, and p. 92 for the Siddha image. 
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gods the objects of their worship?).* The images of the 
early Vedic divinities are few and far between — in early 
Buddhist art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as 
accessories, but their independent figures as objects of 
worship (hhagavat) are not likely to be found ; iconic 
representations of the new-formed sectarian gods like 
Vasudeva and Siva are also rare in the early period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of Indo- 
Aryans, at the time we are speaking of they have become 
for all intents and purposes Indians, owed their inception to 
this practice of making images and worshipping them, to 
their culture contact w’ith the lower mass of the people and 
the earlier settlers of India. The evidence of the early 
Buddhist monuments like Bharhut and Sanchi fully proves 
that when the higher sectarian god Buddha was not being 
represented in an iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses 
were being iconically represented. I shall presently show 
with the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging 
to the orthodox Brahmanical sectaries like Siva and Vasu- 
deva-Visnu seem to have already come to be iconically 
represented in the 1st and 2nd centuries B. C. if not earlier. 
The iconic representations of these cult-objects, however, 
was probably a direct outcome of the gradual incorporation 
of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever-expanding 
Brahmanic pantheon and their association with and absorp- 
tion into particular cults. The Kaliya-damana episode in 
the mythology of the Vasudeva sect should be profitably 


^ For some details regarding the Vidyiidhara motif in early 
Indian art, refer to my article on ‘Vidyadhara’ in J.I 8.0. A., Vol. 
IV, No. 1, pp. 52ff. Liiders has recently published a long article on 
‘ Vidyadharas in Indian Art and Mythology,’ in Z.D.M.G., 1938. The 
(irticle is full of interesting information. 
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compared in this connection. The other stories connected 
with this cult, such as the killing of the ass demon 
Dhenuka, the bull demon Arista, the horse demon Kesin 
and the destruction of the twin Arjuna trees occurring in the 
post-Christian Bhagavata literature and illustrated in art as 
early as the 4th century A. D.(if not earlier), perhaps portray 
the mythologists’ . attempts to refer to the subjugation of 
some of the lower cults by the higher one which was soon to 
be accepted as authoritative by the orthodox Vedic section 
of the people. Ooomaraswamy has collected plastic 
evidence to show how the iconography of the lower gods 
influenced the same of the higher cult deities ; his remark 
in this connection is worth quoting : ‘ In early Indian 

art, so far as cult images are concerned, one iconographic 
type stands out predominant, that is the standing figure 
with the right hand raised, the left on the hip ... Of 
this type are the early images of Yaksas, and Yaksls 
whether independent or attendant. And it is also this 
type which provided the model for the cult images of other 
deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the necessities of 
Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities in visible 
forms.’ * We have already seen the etiology of the Yogi 
motif of some of the cult-images ; here, we get a clue to 
the origin of the other mode. Vogel has also rightly 
observed ^ modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures.’ ^ It may be 
added that in ancient and mediaeval times also, images 
of Baladeva (Samkar§ana, the elder brother of Vasudeva) 
were directly copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this 
iconographic association has led to the creation of the 
confused myth that he was an incarnation of the world- 
snake Ananta Naga or Sesa Naga. 

* A. 0. Ooomaraswamy, Yaksas, Part I, p. 29. 

* J. Ph. Vogel, op. dt., p. 89. 
lit -1807B 
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It will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which ia intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the erection of the dhDajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visnu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, Kubora, Skanda Mahasena and others, before 
their temples. These dhvajas remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden sthuna of the Vedic burial mounds, but also of the 
Yupastamhhas which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 
various Vedic sacrifices.* The Garudadkvaja that was 
discovered at Besnagar has already been referred to. But 
it will be of interest to note here that two other capitals 
of columns, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped one as a tala (fun palm) and the 
other as a makara (crocodile) and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 

* For Vedic «(Auna o/. i?.F., X. 18, 13. For the Yupaatambha$, 
refer to Mahabhdrata, III, 198, V. 10 ; I, 94, V. 28-29 ; Raghuvamia, 
VI, 88 ; Isapur stone one with a Brahmi inscription of the time of 
Vashiska, the successor of Kanishka, in the year 24 of the Kushan era, 
J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit., p. 189 ; three recently discovered stone Yupas 
at Badva in Kotah State (Rajputana) of the Krta year 295, E.I., 
XXIII, p. 42 ff. and pis ; the Bijaygadh sacrificial post lyupa) 
with an inscription of the Krta year 428, Fleet, Ilf, 

p. 253. Reference may also be made to the A4okan columns ; they 
are really Sdaanastambhaa (cf. the word Sdsanastambha used in the 
Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapatideva, E.I., XII, pp. 195-97), 
but are described as ‘ Sildthambhaa ’ in the edicts ; it is interesting 
to note that A4jk.v inlirectly refers to the existing custom of e'-eoting 
free standing stone pillars in India, cf. Rupnath Rock edict, lines 4 5. 
The erection of Indra-dhvajaa, usually wooden ones, specially asso- 
oiated with royalty, is frequently referred to in the epic and purapio 
literature ; the Brhataamhitd devotes a whole chapter on Indradhvaja 
lak^at^am. 
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columns dedicated to the two vyuhas, viz., Samkarsana and 
Pradyumna (the former is Taladhvaja and the latter Makara- 
ketana) of the Bhagavata or the Pancaratra cult.* D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another garuda capital discovered at Besnagar, 
is a priori unlikely ; for the discovery of the separate tala, 
garuda and makara capitals proves the probability of all 
the three of the four vyuhas, viz., Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha having been enshrined in the 
locality. The two small holes behind the eyes of the makara, 
which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, were pro- 
bably meant for the insertion of painted banners or flags. 
It is very likely that the Besnagar site contained also a 
shrine of Aniruddha, which had within its precincts a 
rsyadhvaja (rsya is a white antelope), rsya being his special 
IdUcchana ; unfortunately no such dhvaja has been dis- 
covered at Besnagar or in its environs. The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approximately in the 1st century B.C., discovered 
by Garde at Pawaya in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting tdladhvajas, in 
honour of Samkarsana.^ Reference ought to be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of ‘ a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vrhsa, 
yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square railed base ” which was discovered by 
Cunningham at Besnagar. Bags and vases overflowing 
with coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree ; a 
conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coins 
found on the other side of the tree,’ have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the tw’o of the ‘ nidhis ’ 

* A.8.I.A.B., 1913-14, pp. 188-91, pi. LlII and LIV. 

A.8.I.A.R., 1914-16, Part I. p. 21, pi. XVI c. 
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of Kubera, tiiz., Sankha and Padma. This banjan capital 
which is usually dated in the 3rd century B. C. must have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Vai^ravana, whose special 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins. ^ Not very 
long ago were discovered some interesting stone objects at 
Lala Bhagal, a small village in the Dehrapur Tehsil of the 

^ Cooinaraswamy, Yaksas, Pt. II, p. 72, pi. 1. The original 
is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; I have counted the number of 
objects coming in a downpour as it were from the Kalpadruma and 
have found in all there are 8 such: — a conch-shell, a lotus, two 
vases all exuding coins and four more or less similar bags or purses, 
their necks tied round by strings, the idea being that they 
are also containing treasures. Coomaraswamy enumerates 9 
treasures of Kubera. viz.y Padma^ Malicipadma, Sahltha^ Makara^ 
Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda, Nila and Kharva which arc nearly 
water-symbols according to him. But the list is nob the same 
in all the texts ; the above list does partially agree with the one 
quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma from Hdrdvali^ the names of the 
last three being put in as Kunda, Nila and Varcca, Kunda seems 
to be a mistake for Nanda and Varcca or Kharva are evidently later 
additions; for the same lexicon quotes from Bharata — * Mdrkandeya- 
purdne tu varcca Hi hitvd asidveva uktdli : — Padmini ndma yd vidya 
Laksmistasyddhidevatd I Tadadharasca nidhayastdm me nigadatah 
irnu II Tatra Padmamahdpadmdn iaihd makarakacchapdn | Mukun- 
danllannanda^CQ. iankha^caivdstamo nidhi li Satydmrddhyani bhavan- 
tyete $adbhih saha bhavantyami | Etc hyaslau samdkhydtd nidhayd- 
stava krostuke II 

So we see there is no uniformity about the number and we can 
suggest that the eight objects descending from the banyan capital 
symbolise the aatanidhis of Kubera. Mediaeval representations 
of Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera show the 
god seated on a couch beneath which is a row of eight coifl 
jars, on the upturned one of which exuding coins, the god's right leg 
rests; one of his hands holds a mongoose vomitting jewels; the purse 
is the usual cognisance of the Brahmanical Kubera. The number of 
coin jars beneath the seat of Jambhala should be noted in this 
connection. 
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Cawnpore district, U.P. ; these consisted of a red sandstone 
cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 
pillar square below and octagonal above.’ The latter bears 
among other figures the one of Gaja-Lakstnl flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yak^a 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must have originally 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
vyhose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The cock as 
well as the peacock is the particular emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deity; thus on the coins of the Kushana emperor Huvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the dilTerent aspects of the 
same god are shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock.^ Skanda Karttikeya is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu {Skanda Kumdranipah hktidharo barhikctuica, 
Brhat Samhitd ch. 57), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti- 
keya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of theYaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock and on the 
peacock type coins of Kumaragupta I, he rides on the bird. 
Some mediaeval sculptures of this god are known, where 
a cock is placed in his hand. The Visniulharmoltara 
enjoins that kukknta and ghantd should be placed in his 
right hand, while vaijayanti pataka and ^akti in his left. 
The Mahabhdrata associates cock with Jiim (Tmm krtdase 

’ A.8.LA.R., 1929-30, pp. 132-33, pi. XXXI. The objeota ate 
to be dated in the 2ad century A.D. and not B.C. aa wrongly put 
down by M.S. Vats; the editor of the Itoport corrects the mistake. 

The inscription on the face of the pillar reads ; — Kumara vara , 

in characters of the 2nd century A.D. 

* Gardner. B. M. C. G. S. 1., pp. 138, L49. pi. XXVII, 16, and 
XXVIII, 22. See pi. IX, figs., 7, 8. 
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sanmukha kukkutena yathesta nanavidha kamanarUpl, IIT. 
231, 16). One other interesting fact worth noticing about 
the piilar fragnaent is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Surya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya bad some solar 
connection ; Skanda is sometimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the sun god in some iconographic 
texts where he is both named as Danda and Skanda (c/. 
T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 303-04, where 
he quotes from VUvakarma-Silpa and Bhavisya Purana).^ 
The Numismatic data are so very interesting and 
important especially for determining the early types of 
Brahma^ical deities and they have been so little systemati- 
cally treated that I have reserved a separate chapter for 
discussing them. 

' These poiats were raised and discussed by me in fuller details 
in un article on ‘ Indian Votive and Memorial columns’, published in 
J. I. 8, 0. A., Coomaraswamy Volume, pp. 13-20. 



CHAPTER IV 

Bbahmanical Divinities and their Emblems on 
Early Indian Coins 

Aniconiis tradition of tbo early lodo- Aryans supported by the evidence of the 
earliest Indian coins (punch -marked and cast) — explanation of the symbols appearing 
on them, somewhat conjectural in character— symbols and devices on tribal coins 
admit of surer interpretation — Yupa on coins — Lak^ml on the coins of indigenous and 
foreign rulers of India — her different types. — Appearance of sectarian gods on 
early coins 'diva in animal form— his emblems — diva in human form on Ujjaio 
coins — on some coins of the Indo- Scythian, Indo-Parthian and Kusban kings — A 
unique representation of diva on a coin of Huvishka. — Vasudeva-Vi^nu, rare on early 
coins — on those of the Paflcala Vigqamitra and on a Kusban seal — a few of his emblems 
probably recognisable on some coins ^Goddesses other than Lak^ml on some 
indigenous and foreign coins of India — Umft on Huvisbka’s coins— Surya not anthro* 
pomorphically represented on early indigenous coins — his early forms : Spoked wheel 
lotus, rayed disc on altar, etc.— and Subrahraaqya, Skaoda Kumara, Yiiftkha and 
Mabasena on coins — India — Agni — Yaksas and NSgas on Indian coins — Some 
general remarks on the above repesentations — Contemporary art conditions bow far 
I effected by the above coin-devices. 

The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the first chapter. The value 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed.^ The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 

^ For a somewhat detailed discussion about the significance of 
Some of the symbols appearing on them, refer to Coomaraswamy, 
pp. 43-45. D.B. Spooner at first suggested that many of the 
symbols were particularly Buddhist in character, the so-called solar 
symbol stood for Dharma-Gakra, the tree, for Bodhi tree, etc., 
A.8,1.A,R,, 1906-06, pp. 151 flP. But later he discarded this view in 
favour of second one, viz,^ that many of them were Zoroastrian 
in nature; thus, the solar symbol stood for Mitbra, the tree for haotnd 
tree, etc., J.RA.S,, 1915 pp. 411-13. D. B. Bhandarkar supposed thet 
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several scholars that many of the symbols are religious in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconic tradition of a large section 
of the Indians. Even when iconisin had come to be accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 
may stand for theriomorphic representations of deities while 
others on mountain symbols, three, five or six arched ones, 
may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, lotus and 
rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the Sun god ; 
the tree within railing may stand for vrksa caityas or sthala- 
vrksas ; we find even a human figure holding a staff and a 
vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same manner 
as on the coins of ITjjayini where we can justifiably identify it 
as Siva ; the three-arched mountain symbol with a crescent 
above it may typify the aniconic representation of the same 
god (he is sometimes described as trUrhga parvata, cf. 

many of these can be explained as the various ways of representing the 
seven jewels {sapia ratndni, such as hasti, asva, ratha, mani^ stri, 
grhapaii and parindyaka) , the insignia of an Indian Cakravartin 
empowered to strike coins, /l.S.I./l.K., 1913-14, p. 211. Durga Prasad 
has recently tried to explain the significance of these symbols with the 
help of some late texts and has suggested that most of these are 
Tantric in character, thus describing the circular cluster of dots as 
rmdwmanda?a, a variant of the so-called Taxila symbol as mdara 
cakra, etc., 1931, Numismatic Supplement No. XLV, 

pp. 16-55. J. Allan in his latest publication — Catalogue of 
Coins of Ancient India in the British Museum — ^Iias justifiably 
refrained from putting forth any suggestion about their character and 
has gone to the length of drawing most of these for referring to thehi 
in his description. P. N. Bhattacharyya in his Memoir (of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, (No. 62) on a hoard of silver punch- 
marked coins from Purnea, has very carefully noted the multifarious 
symbols and their variants appearing on them; he also has not 
attempted to explain any of the marks. 
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Coomaraswamy, 0. Z., 1927-28, p. 179) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, 3aiankaiekhara (PI. I, figs. 1-4) ; some 
others again as the second from the top on the left column of 
page 300 of Allan’s Catalogue may be taken to depict schema- 
tically a garuda or a makara dhvaja. But all these sugges- 
tions are by their very nature, conjectural in character and no 
certainty can be arrived at, in the present state of our 
knovvledge. It seems, however, there is a great resemblance 
between some of them and others appearing on the picto- 
graphic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever recog- 
nise the exact significance of the latter, then more light may 
be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and hesita- 
tion disappear to a very great extent when we take up the 
study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
greater confidence and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with particular religious practices or cults. 
Thus, the bull standing before a symbol (PI. IT, fig. 2) differ- 
ently represented (Allan, op. cif., p. 307, Nos. 3— 6) on the 
earliest coins of the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas (collec- 
tively to be dated in the •2nd — 3rd century B.C.) may very well 
represent the bull before the yupa, i.e., the sacrificial post. 
Allan has offered two suggestions for the symbol — a lihga 
or a yupa, the latter of which is acceptable. He has noticed 
this symbol on the reverse of one round copper coin of 
Visnumitra, collected by Prinsep from Kanauj ; he correctly 
remarks that, ‘The reverse has a horse apparently before a 
sacrificial post (yupa) and may commemorate an ahmmedha 
sacrifice. * One can compare the representation of this 

‘J. Allan, Op.ch.,pp. XCIV, 147, PI. XIX. 13. An elaborate 
form of the same symbol appears on the A^vaniedha type coins of the 
Gupta emperors, Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I. I have referred 
to this symhol, though it does not represent an icon, for showing how 
Vedic ceremonial religious practice is being portrayed by a few at least 
of these tribal coins. In my paper on Devices on some tribal coins. 


16-1807R 
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Vedic yupa with figures appearing on some other early coins 
in the tribal series, which were certainly based on plastic 
types and which were also cult objects. Stone yupas 
belonging to the third century A.D. have been discovered at 
Badva, Kotah state, Eajputana ; their shape, supports my 
contention to a great extent (for some symbols appearing on 
punch marked, local, tribal and other coins of ancient 
India, refer to Plates 1 and II). 

One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Gaja-Laksmi, i.e., LaksmI standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Foucher recognises in it, the 
nativity scene of tl)e Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from Kausambi (3rd century B.C.) , coins of Vi^akha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Ayodhya 
(1st century B.C.) and uninscribed coins of Ujjayinl (2ud- 
3rd century B.C.) ; nay such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Rajuvula and Sodasa adopted it on their coins. ^ 

published in Vol. XVI, 1940, 1 have adduced grounds for 

explaining the ' Bull before yupa ' symbol, as associated with the 
iSulagava sacrifice mentioned in the Grhyasuiras. The performance 
of this sacriBce resulted in the acquisition of wealth and prosperity. 

^ J. Allan, Op, cif., pp, 131-4, 149, 187, 190-1,256 and correspond- 
ing plates; R. B. Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I., p. 135, 
PJ. XIII, fig. 333. The reverse device of some copper coins of Maues 
and Azes (P.M.C., Vol. I, pp. 100-101, 122; BM,G.^ pp. 70-71, 89) 
has been described as a ‘ female figure standing to front between 
trees' ; Whitehead says that it may be a Bacchante among vines, 
while Gardner asks whether it may be a Maenad standing between 
two vines. Coomaraswamy in his article on Early Indian Iconography 
(Eastern Art, Vol. I, p. 178) refers to three varieties of Laksmi,. the 
third one described by him being Padmavasini, Kamalalaya type, in 
which she is surrounded by flowering stems and growing leaves, and 
very often she holds one of the flowering stems in each hand. The 
above coin device of Maues and Azes (c/. PI. VII, fig. 2) may be a 
Hellenised version of the 3rd variety of Laksmi. Coomaraswamy 
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(PI. VII, fig. I). Belief carvings illustrating this motif are 
found on the early monuments of Central India ; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre- 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later day and is still portrayed by the Hindus. Goddess 
LaksmI again, without the attendant elephants, either seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the same flower in 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of UjjayinI, on 
those of the Hindu kings like Brahmamitra, Drdhamitra, 
Suryamitra, Visuumitra, Purusadatta, Uttamadatta, 
Balabhuti, Ramadatta and Kamadatta of Mathura, on 
the coins of the Satraps of Mathura like Sivadatta, 
Hagamasa, Rajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Rajanya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 
of Paflcala. ^ The so-called ‘ dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ’ on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘ a 
strictly Hindu type ’ by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy in his article on ‘ Early Indian Icono- 
graphy ’ as Srl-Laksml, with a great deal of justification. 

I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 

illustrates the motif as represented in the early Indian art of Central 
India, and the similarity is very striking. 

^ J. Allan, op. clt., pp., 252, 259-67, 270-71, 273-84, 210-12, 
279-97 and corresponding plates. The figure of the goddess on the 
Mathura coins was sometimes wrongly identified as that of Krsna, 
Cambridge Hietory of India, Yol. 1, p. 520. For a detailed study of 
the early iconography of SrI-Liikami on the basis of textual, monu- 
mental and numismatic data, refer to A.C. Coomaraswamy 's article t n 
‘ The Early Indian Iconography, in Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. I75ff. 
The coins which are noticed above can collectively be dated from the 
2nd century B.C. to the Ist century A.D. Some of these figures 
however, may also stand for Durgii-Gauri, as will be shown 
later on. 
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above coin with a very long equine head may stand for 
Yaksini A^vamukbi (PI. VII, fig. 3). ^ The city deity of 
Puskalavati on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by Gardner {B.M.G., p. 1(52) may very well be identified 
as Laksmi with a lotus in her hand, as has been suggested 
by Coomaraswamy in the above article. It may be argued 
that the numismatic and sculptural representations of 
Laksn)I do not prove much with regard to the iconic re- 
presentations of deities associated with different Brahmani- 
cal cults like those of Siva and Vasudeva-Visnu, because, 
Laksmi, as the Indian goddess of wealth and prosperity, 
was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the 
cult-gods on them may not be as frequent as that of this 
particular goddess,, but their figures are undoubtedly met 
with. The reason of the comparative infrequency is 
obvious ; Laksmi could very appositely be used by the 
issuers of coins (units of wealth), to whatever creed they 
might belong ; but such could not usually be the case with 
the sectarian gods or goddesses. 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 
on the coins, the following observation of Coomaraswamy 
is worth noticing, ‘ In Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut 
and Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, 
clearly designated in the inscriptions as Buddha (Bhagavato) 
and worshipped as such... Later on the figure of a 
human teacher takes its place upon the throne, the 
old symbols being retained as specific designations... 
In the same way wdth Hindu types ; thus wc find at first 
the humped bull alone, then a two-armed, and finally a 
four-armed figure accompanying the bull, once the re- 
presentative of the deity, now his vehicle, while other 


I.H.Q., Vol. XIV, 1938, p. 102. 
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symbols are held in the hands as attributes.’ ^ As regards 
Buddha, no certain representation of him appears on coins 
before the time of Kanishka ; the seated figure on certain 
coins of Kadaphcs cannot be definitely recognised as 
Buddha on account of the hammer-like object placed in his 
raised right hand, while those seated figures on certain 
copper coins of Maues and a few hailing from Ujjayin 
are of uncertain character (c/. Coomaraswaray, The origin 
of Buddha Image). “ In the case of Siva, it is true, there 
cannot be much doubt in identifying the bull appearing 
on many indigenous coins as well as on those of the alien 
rulers of India as representing him therioraorphically. 
Thus, the humped bull, represented on the reverse side of 
the unique gold coin of an uncertain Indo-Scythic king, 
bearing legends in (Ireek and KharosthI script, Tauros and 
Usahhe (Frsab/ia), most presumably stands for Siva; this 
reminds us of the same device appearing on the coins of the 
white Hun ruler Mihira gula with the legend jayatu vrsah in 
the script of the period. ” But, as it has been shown above 
that the bull before a particular symbol on certain coins may 
also have represented the sacrificial bull. 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a 
symbol which appears on an uninscribed cast coin, 
(provenance unknowm). It seems to be a somewhat realis- 
tic representation of the lihgam. If the interpretation of 
this symbol is correct, then we have here an emblem 
intimately connected with Siva-worship. In fact, Allan 

* A. C. Cooinaraswamy, p. 46. 

* The seated figure on the coins of Kudaphes may stand for 
Siva; the head seems to bear on it a krobyloa (jatdmukuta) , but the 
object in the raised right hand is not distinct. 

* P. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Oreeh 
and Scythic kings of India, p. 162, pJ. XXIX, 15; V. A. Smith, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol, I, p. 230, pi. XX\ , 5, 
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has definitely described it as * lihgam on square pedestal 
the tree in railing on left of the same coin may stand for 
the sthala-firksa in association with the particular Saiva 
emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse: 'Buildingf?) 
on 1. ; tree in centre ; on r. female figure to 1.’ There can 
be no doubt about the inter-relation of many of these 
symbols appearing on such types of coins and on the basis 
of Allan’s description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this coiUi 
the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine (?) as well as the votary all together (PI. I, figs. 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins 
probably to bo attributed to Taxila, its very appearance 
seems to connect it with the other one just described, 
the pedestal here being somewhat summarily represented 
(PI. I, fig. 9). But Hngams with or without elaborate 
pedestals are known to have existed in ancient times (for 
example, the Gudimallam Liiiga, one of the earliest one, 
rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine); in fact, in the 
early specimens the latter mode was usually followed. 
Now, the reverse of these coins has a hill with trees grow- 
ing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like emblem 
on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken together 
seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. A 
Sivalinga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var. c 
of class I coins hailing from Ujjain. ^ As for the 
association of the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva 
reference may be made to the terracotta seal in the 
collection of Dhir Singh Nahar, having on it a Siva- 
linga with subdued realism, described as Pada'peitara in 

‘ J. Allan, op. cit., p. 86, No. 2, PI. XT, 2; P. 288, Nob. 164 and 
164a, PI. XXXV. 5 and P. 248, No. 19, PI. XXXVI, 16. 
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Gupta characters. Even now many of the important 
$ivalingas worsliipped in India have their particular trees ; 
the celebrated Ap-linga of Jarabukesvara near Srirangam 
and the tradition associated with it should be noted heie. 
Numerous textual references can be cited to show Siva’s 
connection with hills and mountains ; notice should be taken 
here, however, of the extremely realistic phallic emblems of 
Siva shown above or beside a hill exactly in the manner 
in which the latter symbol is drawn on the Taxila 
coins, and inscribed in Brahrai characters of the Gupta 
Period, on some Terracotta seals from Bhita {A. S. I. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 4G, Nos. 15 and 16; PI. X, fig. 4). The 
three coins noted above can with some confidence be 
dated in the 2nd-3rd century B. C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswatny remarked with regard to the symbols on 
punch marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue that the ‘ marks which we might expect, but 
which are not found, include the lihgarn etc.’ {H. I. I. A., 
p. 45). If the above suggestion is accepted and there is 
every reason to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest 
representation of phalli on some local or tribal coins of the 
historical period (for the phallic emblems of Siva on an 
Ujjain coin, sec PI. 1, fig. 10). 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India must have to be interpret- 
ed as so many Saivic emblems. 'L'he reverse side of the 
coins of the Paficala king Rudragupta bears a device which 
has been described by Allan as ‘ railing with three pillars 
above; uncertain objects at top of each.” Two of these 
coins are illustrated on Plate XXVII (Nos. 1 and 2) of his 
book ; the reverse of No. 2, 1 think, discloses the identity 
of this device. The central object is a trident {triaula) 
placed inside a railing and the side ones are pillars similar 
to the two shown on either side of Agni standing over a 
basement on the coins of Pancala Agnimitra. The associa- 
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tion of the issuer’s name Rudramitra with the well-known 
attribute of Rudra-8iva will have to be noted here. In fact, 
Allan in his Introduction (p. CXVIII-CXIX) puts forth the 
same suggestion ; he writes, ‘ Rudragupta has on his reverse 
a trident between two pillars (e.<j., PI. XXVII, 2), the 
emblem of Rudra-8iva. On other coins (e.g., PI. XXVII, T 
the object appears to be a star or a kind of double trident 
with prongs below as well as above.’ It we compare the 
central object with the same on the reverse of a coin doubt- 
fully attributed to Taxila we find that both of them are 
identical. The latter has been described by Allan as ‘ Tree 
in centre; standing figure on either side ’ {op. cit., p. 237, 
No. 2, PI. XLV, 1) ; but there are only three prongs and 
these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
a basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrin- 
ed TrUula emblem may simply represent the votaries before 
the object of their devotion. The central object on the 
obverse of the next coin reproduced in Allan’s Plate XLV 
may show a tree as several branches issue out of the central 
stem ; whatever may be its significance, it is also an object 
of worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods; one 
in his animal form ; c/. Allan’s description of the whole 
device — ‘ Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure on ele- 
phant to right ; on right, lion right with a solar symbol 
above ; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object ’ (p. 237). It can be suggested 
that some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being 
shown here as an object of veneration. Cunningham des- 
cribes the reverse of a coin of the Paficala Dhruvamitra as 
‘ Trident on basement of Buddhist railing ’ and remarks 
‘ Dhruva is the north Polar Star, but as it is also a name 
of Siva, I conclude that the trident refers to him’ (C., ‘ 

p. 81, PI. VII, fig. 3). Allan, however, writes about the 
same device, ‘ The object in question, which stands on a 
platform in the position usually occupied by the deity bet- 
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ween two pillars with cross-bars at top is, however, not a 
trident. On No. 53 (PI. XXVII, 5) it looks like a 
battle-axe, but oq No. 55 (PI. XXVII, 6) and others the 
shaft is clearly bent. It must be a symbol of Dhruva, the 
pole-star ’ (cxviii). I am not sure about the nature of the 
device from the respective plates, but even if it be a battle- 
axe at all, then that would also connect the symbol with 
Siva ; its being a particular emblem of the polar star, 
however, should not also be discounted, especially with 
regard to the coin No. 55. In any case, I shall presently 
show how the combined trident-battle-axe was sometimes 
used by itself as the obverse or reverse device on coins. 
Mention may be made in this connection of a symbol 
appearing on some of the uninscribed cast coins described 
by Allan in the pages (87-01) of his book; (PI. I, fig. 5). 
When observed along with the above devices, it is 
highly probable that it represents as played trident with 
broad flattened prongs, issuing out of a railing which 
contains also two parasol-like objects on its two sides (a 
comparison with the side parasols of railings enclosing Bodhi- 
tree and other Buddhist symbols, as represented in Bodh 
Gaya and Araaravatl reliefs is suggested). The combined 
trident and battle-axe placed before the tree in enclosure 
on the reverse sides of the Audumbara chief Dharagho§a 
should be noted here (Allan, op. cit., p. 124, PI. XIV, 14). 
This combined symbol with undoubted Saiva association 
appears on the obverse of Wema Kadphises’ coins, where 
the king, a Mahes^vara by faith, puts offerings in honour of 
his deity on the sacrificial fire (Whitehead, P.M.G,, Vol. I, 
PI. XVII, 36). The same .symbol is present on the coins 
of Vasudeva and Vasu; when Samudragupta issued some of 
his gold coins in evident imitation of the late Kushan 
money, he had to replace the trident-battle-axe standard of the 
prototypes of his coins with the Garuda emblem sacred to 
Vispu, as he was a Pararnu-hhagavata (a devout Bhdgavata or 
W-1807B 
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a Vai§nava). The replacement of the. hill symbol with 
crescent above, possibly a ^aiva emblem, with Vasudeva- 
Visnu’s Garuda, by Chandragupta II in his silver issues 
struck in imitation of the silver coins of the Western 
Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be ex- 
plained in the same manner. 

Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the many coins hailing from Ujjain and its en- 
virons. The single standing figure on many of these coins 
can be definitely identified with him. Cunningham was 
not certain about its identification ; but the attributes in the 
hands, viz., a staff — not a sun standard, as he described it, 
for the solar symbol does not seem to be joined to the staff — 
in the right and vase in the left clearly disclose the 
identity (PI. I, fig. 7). Any doubt whatsoever is set 
at rest by the testimony of another variety of the same 
series of coins which shows a bull slightly prancing 
up and looking up at the deity (c/. the Matsyapurdna 
passage which enjoins that Vi^akha the mount of Siva 
should be in the attitude of looking up at the god, 
devavlksanatatparah PI. I, fig. 13). Moreover, the three 
headed standing figure on the obverse of a third variety 
of the Ujjain coins, carrying the identical attributes 
further strengthens my hypothesis (PI. I, fig. 8). Cunning- 
ham, no doubt, identified the latter as Mahakala, but 
his statement that ‘this coin may be accepted as a single 
evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is unjustifiable. Allan 
is in doubt about the identity of this figure ; he proposes that 
this figure and- its variants may stand for both the deities, 
viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Karttikeya (in the body of 
the Catalogue, however, he invariably describes them as 
Karttikeya or simply as deity). The three heads of the 
figure on some Ujjain coins have been taken by him to 
partially represent the six heads of the latter divinity. But 
we have six-headed figures of Karttikeya in indigenous coins 
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and three-headed Siva figures are known from Kushan 
coins. ^ On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, we find the figure of Vi^painitra (Vi^vamitra) 
as described by the Kharosthi legend across the figure, 
but on the reverse there occur two symbols which are 
intimately associated with Siva, viz., combined trident- 
battle-axe on a pedestal and a tree within railing. What 
is further of interest in the case of the copper coins 
of the Audumbara chiefs, Sivadasa, Rudradasa and 
Dharaghosa, is that they almost invariably bear on their 
reverse sides the representations of structural shrines 
('domed pavilions,’ Coomaraswamy, and two-storied domed 
stupa, Allan) with the trident-battle-axe standards almost 
invariably placed before them (PI. I, figs. 16-17), The 
latter unmistakably prove that the structures are not 
stupas, but Saiva shrines which must have contained images 
or phallic emblems of Siva. The coins can be dated in the 
2nd-l8t centuries B.C. On certain copper coins of the 
second century A.D. issued by an anonymous ruler of most 
probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the standing figure of 
Siva, holding in his right band a trident-battle-axe, his left 
hand from which hangs some thing ( ? tiger skin) resting on 
hip; his head is adorned with jatas arranged in the 
jatabhdra manner, as we find the same arranged on that of 
Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-linga at Oudimallam; 
on some specimens, however, he seems to be standing under 
an umbrella (PI. I, fig. 21.). The legend on these coins 
reads ‘ Bhagavata GhatreSvara mahdtmanah,’ i.e., of the 

* Cunningham, C. A. I., pp. 97-8, pi. x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op. oH. 
Introduction, pp. cxliii, 246-52. The object in the right hand of the 
figure is invariably described by Allan as spear, but it is nothing but a 
stall or a standard; the spear in the right hand of the definitely 
recognisable Karttikeya on several varieties of the Yaudheya coins 
can rightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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holy or worshipful one, the noble-souled lord of the Chatra 
(one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty).* 

Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, Siva 
has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondophares. 
He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced and head 
bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident in his 
right hand and a palm-branch in his left which rests in the 
approved Indian iconographic manner on the hip (katihasta). 
Faint traces of jatd are to be found on his head. B, J. 
Rapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right hand extended and a trident in his left hand (JM.A.S., 
1900, pp. 285-6). Figure 9 in PI. XXII of Gardner’s 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares 
coins. The stance of the god in this type is exactly similar 
to the one of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadphises, where the deity is depicted with- 
out his mount, though there is a little difference in the 
placing of attributes (PI. I, fig. 19). Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply 
trident but trident-battle-axe combined (as in tbe Kuninda 
coin noted above) and the object hanging down from 
the left arm is the skin garment, the palm branch being 
absent. But the extreme similarity of the slightly bent 
pose of the body, just suggestive of the dvihhanga, 
is a very important consideration and the po.ssibility of 

’ For the above Audumbara and Kuninda coins, refer to Allan, 
op. cit., pp. 122-2.') & plates; pp. 167-68 & plates. Does this class of 
Kuninda coins show that the tribal state of the Kunindas at one time 
was dedicated to the Lord Siva in the 2nd century A. D., and the 
coins were issued in his name in tbe capacity ofi ts sovereign ruler 
(the title Chatreivara is significant)? We can cite a modern analogy; 
the real ruler of the Travancore state is Lord Padmanabha and 
tbe ruling chief acts as his substitute. In medisval times, tbe 
Kingdom of Mewar was also sometimes dedicated to tbe Lord 
Eklingaji, its patron deity. 
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its being the Greek deity Poseidon because that god too 
has a trident as his attribute and the palm-branch is a 
Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the other variety 
noticed hy Kapson the palm-branch is absent. The epithet 
devavrata applied to Gondophares on most of his coins 
may be significant; it is likely that deva here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yu-ki (cf. his statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalavatl was a 
Deva-temple and a marvel-working image of the Deva ; ’ 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 214). Considering all 
these facts one must be careful about accepting Tarn’s 
statement that Siva ‘ does not appear in person on coins 
till those of the Kushans.’ * On a round copper seal 
discovered at Sirkap in the year 1914-15, Siva appears with 
trident in left hand and club in right ; it is biscriptual, 
bearing the legend ‘ Sivaraksitasa ’ in Brahml and KharosthI 
characters of the early first century A.D. The standing 
pose of the figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same 
god on the coins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises just 
discusssed ; the left leg is placed in the same manner but the 
right one with the bent knee is stretched forward. But the 
club on the right hand is specially noteworthy, because it 
greatly resembles the knotted club in the hands of Herakles 
appearing oil some Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the 
whole figure is undoubtedly Hellenistic, though tlje subject 
itself and part of the motif is purely Indian (cf. the loin 
cloth and the turban on the head ; PI. VIII. fig. 3). ^ 

^ W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Dactria and India, p. 402. For 
the above coins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises, cf. Whitehead, 
op.cit.f p. 151, Pi* XV, Fig. 43 and p. 183, PJ. XVII, Fig, 33. Tarn 
evidently was unaware of the presence of Siva in his personal form in 
much earlier indigenous coins of Ujjain, just noticed. 

* Sten Konow, C. L L, Vol. II, p. 102. PI. XX, 11. The name 
of the owner of the seal, Sivarak§ita, is interesting; it means one 
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The same god appears on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Maues. The type on the British Museum 
specimen has been described by Gardner as ‘ male figure 1., 
chlamys flying behind ; holds club and trident’ (B.M.G., 
p. 71, PI. XVII, 3) ; but Whitehead describes it on a Punjab 
Museum specimen of the same variety of Maues’ coin as 
* male deity striding to I. with flowing draperies, holding club 
in r. hand and long spear or sceptre in 1.’ (JP.M.C., Vol. I, 
p. 101, PI. X, 25). A comparison of the plates in the two 
catalogues will show that both the specimens belong to the 
same variety of Maues’ square copper coins and Gardner’s 
description, though short, is quite correct. In fact, the 
peculiar knotted club in the right hand and the trident 
held over the left shoulder in the left and the particular 
stride leave no doubt that the god is identical to the one on 
the seal of Sivaraksita, where the very name. * One 
protected by Siva,’ shows that the god is Siva. Thus, 
this is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin of 
Maues and we can now say that Siva makes his appearance 
on some coinsol alien rulers of India, much earlier than 
those of Gondophares (PI. VIII, fig. 1). Attention may be 
drawn in this connection to the obverse of Dianes’ coin 
(No. 13 in Cunningham’s Goins of the Indo-Scythians, 
p. 30, PI. II, Fig. 13) which has been described by 
Cunningham as ‘ Male figure to front, with elephant goad 
over 1. shoulder’; elephant goad as an attribute of Siva 
appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and it is 
very probable that this particular figure also represents Siva 
(PI. VIII, fig. 2). Those figures on Maues’ coins which 
carry only a trident in their hands and sometimes trample 

protected by Siva, i.c., Siva was hia patron deity. On this analogy, 
the name Terambi-piila, referred to in the end of the first Chapter 
may mean ‘ one protected by Terambi.’ Teratnbi or Teramba may be 
the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryambaka, a name of Siva. 
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on a dwarfish figure are to be identified as Poseidon, as he 
appears on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the 
composition reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva 
tramples on Apasmara-Purusa. The bronze seal No. 12, 
unearthed at Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in 
A.S.I.A.R., 1914-15, p. 33, PI. XXIV, 50, as Herakles 
trampling down a bull-shaped dragon ; the Kharostlu legend 
in it was tentatively read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasa{?). 
Konow definihily reads it as Badusa VUpamitmsa and 
translates it as ‘ Of the Young Brahman \l4vamitra ’ 
(G.I.I., Vol. II, p. 102). Does this figure represent Siva as 
Visvamitra (c/. the Audumbara coin noticed above), the 
name of the person in this seal being after the name of the 
god reproduced? The bull below the left leg of the principal 
figure is significant (Pi. Vlll, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however 
especially from the iconographic point of view, are those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
placed in the hands of Siva is also of great iconographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
viz.^ those on the coins of Wema Kadphises, the god is 
invariably two-handed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment slung round the forearm ; the last 
feature strongly reminds us of the same in the figure 
of Visvamitra on Dharagbosa’s silver coins noticed above 
and the representation of standing Herakles on the 
coins of certain Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius (c/. 
also the figure of Herakles on some coins of Huvishka ; 
(PI. I, fig. 18). The treatment of the jatd differs in 
individual specimens, two modes being discerniblej one 
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where the matted locks are gathered together ending 
in a knob juit on the centre of the head, while in the 
other mode, beneath that is shown a convex-shaped object, 
which may be tbe hair treated in a fashion similar to 
that on the head of Siva -in the Chatre^vara coin of 
the Kunindas. On one copper coin of Wema Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham’s Coins 0 / the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans (Plate XV, Fig, 11), the deity 
seems to be poly-cephalous ; Cunninghim has, however, 
described the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires 
a new orientation, and both the two-handed and the four- 
handed figures are found with a variety of attributes 
reminiscent of the varied iconography of later days. Siva 
here almost invariably appears without his mount and when 
he is two-armed, he carries a trident in the right hand and 
a gourd in the left (Whitehead suggests the possibility of 
the latter’s being a human head, but that is unlikely). On 
some copper coins of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva 
grasps a spear or a staff with right hand while his left hand 
rests on a club. On several types of gold and copper coins 
of Kanishka the god is four-armed and is shown wearing a 
garland or necklace, but different sets of attributes appear 
on different specimens ; on one set of Kanishka’s and 
Huvishka’s coins are found in the upper right hand vajra 
(small hand-drum according to Cunningham iind Whitehead ; 
but the object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is 
held by Vajrapani the attendant of Buddha in Gandhara art), 
in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards (an 
unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (PI. VIII, fig, 6), On some 
specimens of this series we find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand ; this mode of 
crowding two attributes in one hand is uncommon in the 
representations of the Indian deities. Again, four-armed 
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Siva on certain copper coins of the same ruler holds noose 
in lower right hand, while the lower left sometimes is 
empty, but at other times resting on hip or hanging 
down, it holds a water vessel, the other attributes being 
similar to the above. Somg gold coins of Huvishka 
show three-faced and four-armed Siva, having water- vessel, 
thunderbolt, trident and club respectively in the four hands 
from the lower right upwards (PI. IX, fig. 1) ; on other gold 
coins of the same king Siva appears as one-faced with more 
or less the same attributes, an antelope being placed in the 
low'er left hand ; but such is the imperfect state of preserva- 
tion of many of his copper coins, that the attributes held by 
the hands of Siva are seldom fully discernible. Huvishka’s 
gold coin described by Gardner in P. 148 of his book (PI. 
XXVIII, 10) has a type of Siva figure on the reverse, which 
is of outstanding interest from iconographic point of view. 
His description is as follows, ‘Siva facing, three headed, 
nimbate; dad only in waist band, ithyphallic; has four arms 
and hands, in which are goat, wdieel, trident, and thunder- 
bolt’ (PI. IX, fig. 2). TrUula, oajra and cakra are recogni- 
sable in the front left, back left and back right hands 
respectively ; the goat or antelope in the front right is not so 
very distinct. There arc undoubtedly three-heads all 
encircled by a halo sometimes absent round the heads of the 
varieties of deities ; whether however the faces are all human 
is not quite clear. The cakra in one of the hands and the 
urddhalinga feature, the latter so common in sculptural 
representations of Siva from the late Kushan period 
onwards, are noteworthy characteristics. Does the type 
show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Ilarihara of subsequent days or is it of the same nature as 
that of the Gandhara sculpture of Trimurti. ? ^ It may 


• A.S I.A.K., 1913-14, pp. 276 ft., pi. LXXIIa. Natesa Aiyar dea- 
cribes the Gandbaru relief as a tbree-headed and six armed Trimurti 


18— 1307B 
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be noted that no other of the early coin representations of 
Siva bears the urddhalinga sign. One unique copper coin 
of Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum has the 
figure of *an archer standing right, holding a bow as long as 
himself, with string inwards ; legend right in peculiar 
characters, which look like old Brabmi for Ganesa’ (Smitli). 
Only one other specimen of such a coin was known, when 
Smith published his Catalogue, and these two coins arc of 
outstanding interest both from the numismatic and icono- 
graphic point of view. These are the two exceptional pieces 
where Bral)ml script is used to describe the deity in the 
imperial Kushan series, and the device here has notliing to do 
with the elephant-headed and pot-bellied deity bearing that 
name. Here Siva is most presumably indicated by the word 
which is also mentioned in the sixth canto of the Udmayana 
as one of the attributive epithets of 8iva (Ganc^o lokasani- 
bhusca lokapdlo maMhhujah I Mahdhhdgo mahdsdll 
mahadanisGl maheicarah ll ). If the identification of this 
device is accepted, then we have here a uni(pie representation 
of ^iva of early times where bow is his principal attribute 
(c/. the Bgvedic description of Rudra already noted in the 
last chapter — Arhan viWiarsi sdyahdni dlianvdrhan nis^ham, 
etc.). Our survey of the iccnographic tyj)cs of Siva re- 
presented on Huvishka's coins will be incomplete, if we 
fail to take note of the unique quarter stater of the same 
ruler, in the collection of the runjab Museu n, which has 
two figures, one male and the other female, standing facing 
each other, with a Kushan monogram between them, the 
former being described as Bhave^a (Oeso) and the latter as 
Nana. Now there can be very little doubt that here Nana 


the head to the proper right being that of Visnu, while the one to 
the proper left being that of Brahma; the central head is that of 8iva 
recumbent on his bull. But from the plate, the animal appears to be 
an elephant and the head cn the proper left seems to be leonine, 
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is identified by the die-cutter with Uma, the consort of Siva, 
whose figure also is to be found on an unique coin of the 
same Kushan ruler, where the goddess was correctly des- 
cribed as Uina (OMMO) by the die-cutter (PI. VIII, fig. 5); 
this coin was noticed by E. J. Rapson in J.R.A.S.,1S97 , 
p. 324. Cunningham had two gold coins in his collection, 
one a stater and the other a quarter stater, which were later 
acquired by the British Museum. The latter is similar to 
the one in the Punjab Museum (P. M. G., Vol. I, P. 197, 
PI. XVIII, (ig. 133) just described, but the former is the 
same in which Rapson recognised the figure of Uma. 
Cunningham wrongly described both the pieces in the same 
manner; Siva is no doubt identic il in both, but on the 
stater piece the goddess holds a different object in her right 
hand (in the other, Nana holds her peculiar sceptre tipped 
with a horse's head) and the inscription by her side can be 
clearly read as OMMO (Uma). Rapson remarked ‘not only 
is the inscription quite distinct, but the symbol which the 
female deity holds in her hand, it may perhaps be a 
flower, is quite different from the well-known symbol of 
Nanaia; and we may, therefore, unhesitatingly add Uma to 
the list of Indian deities represented on Kushan coins’ 
{J.H.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson was quite correct in 
the above remark and we can produce fresh evidence in its 
support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka repro- 
duced in PI. XVIII (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I (p. 197) is described by Whitehead as 
‘Figure of goddess with the cornucopiae as on No. 130, 
with name to 1., which is quite blundered and illegible.’ 
But if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson 
reads OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in 
N umismatic Chronicle, Scr. Ill, Vol. XII, PI. XIII and 
Goins of the Indo-Scythians and KusJians, Pi. XXIII, fig. 1), 
it can similarly be read. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways; the first two letters are quite clear, 
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but the third letter (the second M) shows two short addi- 
tional strokes attached to it and the last letter an 0 due 
to exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the 
second M. The whole legend stands thus 0 M M 0 
(PI. VII, fig. 5). The goddess Uma here holds a cornu- 
copiae like certain figures of Demeter, Tyche and Ardochso ; 
but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some such trans- 
positions. Ambika (Uma) holding cornucopiae after the 
Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen also 
on the Chandragupta-KumaradevI coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 

We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god is usually depicted as two-armed and 
accompanied by Ins mount, having one face or three faces. 
A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears Siva with 
three heads and four arms, standing to front ; water vessel, 
noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the four hands 
from the lower right onwards ; his mount has got a bell 
attached to its neck {C.I.K., Pt., Ill, p. 74, pi. 24, fig. 9). 
When he is depicted two-arrned, he almost invariably holds 
noose (pa^a) in the right hand and trident in the left. As 
regards the treatment of the head, one curious feature of these 
coins is worth-noticing; sometimes the residue of the hair 
after being used to form a top-knot on the centre of the 
head, descending down the sides of the face, are treated in 
such a manner as to give a spurious appearance of the 
deity’s being three-he.aded. But on other specimens, the 
additional faces, one on either side of the central face can 
undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis of the noose in 
the hand of giva on some Kushan coins, Cunningham 
describes ‘ Siva as Yama ’ ; but the association of Siva or 
Rudra Siva with noose is also comparatively old, and in the 
later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva system, 
pa^a (fetters) is very intimately connected with the god. 
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He is the binder of the individual souls as he is also the 
loosener of them. Thus, the 3vetd^vatara Upanisad, where 
I udra-Siva is the god extolled says — Tat kdrana sdhkhya- 
yogadhigamyam jndlvd dcvam mucyate sarvapdhih (VI. 
13) ; the AtharmHras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes a rite and 
that is tlie Pa^upata one, which is called Paiiipd§avimoks- 
ana. The god Siva as he appears one-headed and two- 
armed on the coins of Vasudeva, served as the prototypes 
of the devices of some of the later Kushan coins and those 
of Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir. * 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhagavata shrines of the pre-Christian 
and early post-Christian period, as previously noted, 
very few representations of the sectarian god Vasudeva- 
Visnu are found on the coins of the same period. 
On the other hand, though, the numismatic portrayal 
of the other cult deity Siva is so very elaborate, 
very few epigraphic references to Sivite shrines of the 
contemporaneous periods are forth-coming; still, there can 
be no doubt that there were such shrines as fully proved 
by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. One can 
refer here in passim to the KharosthI inscription of the 1st 
century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the Mahaban 
range, where a Saiva shrine is probably mentioned; the 
inscription bears the date 122. If Cunningham’s eyecopy 
of it is accurate, there can be no question about the correct- 

* The description of many of the coin-types selected above are 
based on a close observation of the specimens in the collections of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Punjab Museum, Lahore. The 
reader is referred to the relevant sections of the catalogues of the res- 
pective museums. Some descriptions are also based on Cunningham’s 
plates appearing in his Coins of the Indo-Sc.ythians <6 Kushans, PI. 
XV. 11, PJ. XXIV. 6, 7, 8. 9. 
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ness of Konow’s reading of a part of the 2nd line thus, 
moike urumujaputre karavide Mvathale which has been 
translated by him as ‘ was made an auspicious ground by 
Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory section 
to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, “ What a 
^ivathala is, I cannot say. The word may mean ‘a Siva 
sanctuary ’ or simply ‘ an auspicious ground,’ and the 
latter meaning is probably the more likely one.” But tbe 
alternative meaning which he has himself suggested 
but discarded, .seems to me to be more acceptable. The 
words ‘ sthala’ and sthdna are very frequently used in epic 
literature (c/. the word Brahmasthfina in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta mjendra BrahmastMnamamittamam , Mahdbhdrata 
III, 85, 103) and the inscriptions (c/. the word mahdsthdna 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
‘ a sanctuary,’ ‘ a shrine.’ The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great god of worship among the people 
of north-western India ; Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
known to the Crreoks as the god of Gandbara as Hesychius 
writes, ‘ Gandaros, o Tmirokrates par Indois.’ Now as 
regards Vasudeva-Visnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have seen, 
contained shrines of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him ; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure with right hand upraised and left 
hand on hip which was de.scribcd as Vasudeva-Krsna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Krsnite tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected and Sri-Laksrai has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
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so-called Paficala Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The coin was issued by Visnu mitra and 
in evident allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured ; the close correlation between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins dateable 
in the 1st. century B.C. The figure is described by Cun- 
ningham simply as four-armed ; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘his robes hanging down giving an 
effect ’ which led Cunningham to describe it as above. 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. ‘ It is possible that 
he is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so 
small and their preservation is so indifferent that it is 
impossible to be sure about the iconographic features 
of the deity figured on them. But the artistic conven- 
tion of separating the arms from the elbow downwards 
is well known in India and many early mediaeval speci- 
mens are known whore this is adopted by the image- 
maker. A1 Idrisi’s description of the Surya image 
enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is to be noted in 
this connection ; he says, that ‘its arms, below the elbow, 
seem to be four in number ’ (Elliots ’ History of India, 
Vol. I, p. 82). As regards the attributes, the only certain 
one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the god, but it is 
held by the rim and not placed on the top of a pole. We 
can profitably compare this figure with the other one of 
Visnu which appears on a Kushana seal matrix attributed by 
Cunningham with a great deal of justilieation to Huvishka. 
The seal representation is of interest not only from the 
iconographic point of view, but also from the fact that a 
Kushan chief, possibly Huvishka himself, appears in the role 
of a devotee of Vasudeva-Visnu. The chief in the Kushan 
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dress, with a jewelled cap like the one to be seen in A type 
busts of Huvishka on his gold coins, is shown reverentially 
looking up at the god with his hands in the anjali pose. 
The god carries in his four arms a wheel (shown exactly like 
a cart-wheel), a mace (curiously reminiscent of the same in 
the hand of Siva in the seal of Sivaraksita, noticed above), a 
circular ring-like object and a globular thing, perhaps meant 
to depict a conchshell ; he is decorated with a long fluttering 
scarf (PI. VII, fig. 4).^ 

These are the few Visnu figures on early Indian coins 
and seals of the 1st century B.C. — 2ud century A.D., 
known to me. But some emblems, particularly associa- 
ted with the Vasudeva cult, arc probably to be recognised 
in some of the devices of the indigenous coins of India of a 
very early period. We have already suggested the possibility 
of finding the garuda or makara emblems in the signs of a 
few of the early punch-marked coins of India. Certain 
double-die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse 
a symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (PI. II, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing fragmentary 
legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the reverse a 
symbol described by Allan as ‘a bushy tree in railing ; ’ but 
a consideration of the figures i-vi of pi. XLVI of Allan’s book 
enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that these are really 
columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals (PI. II, fig. 3). A 
comparison with representations of ordinary palm trees which 

’ For Vqsnumitra’e coins, refer to Cunningham, C.A.I., p. 84, 
pi. VII. fig. 2J; J. Allan, op. cit , pp. CXIX, 202 pi. XXIX, C-9. 
For the Kushan seal, refer to NumismaLic Chronicle, 1893, pp. 126-7, 
pi. X, fig. 2. also R. P. Chanda, Modern Review, 1933, pp. 97-98. • 
A crude outline of a human figure holding a wheel by its rim, 
appearing on one of the punch marked coins in the Purnea hoard, is 
also reproduced by me for comparison (c/. M.A.8.I., No. 62, pi. VI, 
No. 120); cf. PI. I, fig. 27. 
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appear on certain coins of Ayodhya lends support to this 
view. Keference has already been made above to the fan- 
palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and Pawaya, the former 
in Bhopal and the latter in Gwalior state. Thus, it is very 
likely that these symbols are really based on the votive 
columns connected with Bhagavatism, viz., the gariida, mhia 
(makara) and tala capitals associated with Vasudeva-Visnu, 
Pradyumna and Samkarsana respectively. The elaborate 
wheel appearing on the reverse of the unique silver coin of 
the Vrsni Rajanya gana has been described by Cunningham 
and Allan as a dharinacakra ; but its appearance on a coin of 
Vrsnirajanya, with which clan according to consistent Epic 
and Puranic tradition the name of Vasudeva-Krsna is asso- 
ciated makes it highly probable that the cakra stands for the 
Sudarhnacakra of Vasudeva-Visnu, one of the best revered 
symbols among the early Pancaratrins and the Vaisnavas 
(PI. IT, fig. 7). The basic idea underlying the wheel in its 
association with Vasudeva is solar and the wheel as a 
symbol par excellence of the god is undoubtedly one of 
the tangible signs of his connection w-ith the Vedic Visnu, 
an aspect of the Sun. If this suggestion is accepted, we 
are to seek for the interpretation of the composite pillar 
capital made up of the foreparts of a lion and an elephant 
appearing on the obverse of the same coin from the 
early Pancaratra mythological literature (PI. II, fig. 10).^ 

* For the symbol ou the double-die Taxila coin, refer to Allan, 
op. cit., p. 229; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid, pi, XVII, figs. 10- 
12; for the Vrsni coin refer (o runningbam, op. cit., p, 70, pi. IV, 
fig. 15 and Allan, op. cit., 281, pi. XVI, 5. Cunningham reproduced 
and described the unique Vrsni coin along with the two Auduml'ara 
coins, one tilver and the other copper; he does not say anything about 
its provenance; but Allan says, it presumably hails from the northern 
Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse — ‘ The obverse is a pillar 
surmounted by an animal, half lion and half elephant, above which is a 
nandipada,’ p. CLV. 

19-I807B 
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The wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing on the 
obverse of the Kauluta chief Virayasas (c. 1st century A. D.) 
as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins of the 
Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation (Allan, 
op. ciC, p. 158). It has no doubt been described as ‘a 
probable Dliarmacakrd' by Allan in Introduction to his book 
(p. c.) but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects /or their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two 
noted above appears on the reverse of the copper coins of 
Acyuta, one of the kings uprooted by Saimidragupta. It is 
of the same type as that held in the hand of Vasudeva-Visnu 
appearing on the Kushana seal attributed to Huvishka by 
Cunningham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one 
of the twenty-four names of Para Vasudeva, the weilder of 
Sudarhm, and the Indians from early times had special 
predilection for adopting the names of the gods of their 
choice. 

lu the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practice of two of the major Hrahmanical sects of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materials 
they supply to us regarding the same of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses. Durga Prasad’s attempts to read Tantrikism, 
especially associated with the Bakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are opeu to criticism and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of LaksmI ((laja-Lakstnl Sri) the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity have already been recognised 
on some of them. Allan observes ‘ on the reverse of Bhadra- 
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ghosa’s coins (Pancala Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allusion to the name of Bhadraghosa . . . . he is diffident 
however, about identifying her with any of the particular 
goddesses who hear this epithet. She is probably none 
other than Lak^ml, or she may also represent the goddess 
Durga who is associated in one of her aspects with Krsna and 
Baladeva as Bkanamsa or Rubhadni ; in the Skanda Purdna 
Krsna is made to say, ‘ in the white fortnight of the 
mouth of Asadha, in the second day which is in the Pusya 
naksatra, alter placing Bhadra with Rama and myself on the 
chariot . . (AsUdhasya site pakse dcitiyd pusyasamyutd I 
Tasydm rathe samdropya Rdniam mdm Bhadrayd saha 11 — 
as quoted in the Sahdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The 
Brhafsnmhitd writes : Ekdnam^d kdryd dcvl Boladeea- 
Krsnayormadhyc I Katisamsthitavdinahard sarojamitarena 
codvahntl (ch. 57, verse H7).' Thus, the lotus in the hand 
alone would not always justify us in identifying the figure as 
Laksini unless some other distinctive marks are present ; 
the lotus on which a few of these goddesses are made to 
stand is not also the characteristic of Laksmi alone, for 
the lotus pedestal is one of the commonest pedestals on which 
the images of sectarian divinities are placed in Gupta and 
post-Gupta art. The coins simply give earlier evidence; 
they also emphasise another common pedestal used in earlier 
times, viz., railing pedestal which has been invariably and 
in most cases quite unjustifiably described by Cunningham 
as ‘ Buddhist basement railing ’ in his account of early Indian 
coins. On the basis of the above observations, one will be 
justified to hold that some of these female figures on coins 


‘ For the association of Eka.nain4a Subhadra with the Sakti 
(Durga) in one of her aspects, refer to J. C. Ghosh s paper on Eka- 
namsa in J.E.d.S.B., iy;36,pp. 41-46 and PI. 7. For Bhadraghosa’s 
coins, refer to .Allan, op. cit., pp. cxvii, 197, and plates. 
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with lotus in their right han^ls and their left hands resting 
on hip are variants of the goddess Durga. Their association 
with particular animals, however, will help us to differ- 
entiate between these two classes of goddesses. Now, on 
the coins of the Kunindas, we almost invariably find a stag 
(at first incorrectly identified by Theobold as a buffalo) along 
with a goddess standing on lotus and holding a lotus flower 
in her right hand. S. V. Venkatesvara in his article on 
Vedic Iconography discussed by me in the second chapter of 
this book, writes, ‘ In the latest ikhila) Vedic texts we have 
the goddess Sri represented as a golden antelope adorned 
with garlands of silver and gold ’ (p. 25). But he does not 
give us any reference, so it cannot be checked. If he is 
correct, however, then we find here both human and animal 
forms of this goddess. The Mahaniayvn (verse) refers to 
the Yaksa Ustrapada w'ho was the special object of worship 
in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapada Knnindesu) . Ustra- 
pada means a being either human or animal with the feet 
of a camel, and not a camel ; if v\e recognise the Yaksa 
Ustrapada in the animal represented on the Kuninda coins, 
then the attendant female figure may or may not stand for 
LaksmT. The obverse of the coin type No, 30 of Azes in 
the Punjab Museum Cataloijue, Vol. I, p. 120, has been 
described by Whitehead as ‘Goddess Laksmi standing to 
front with flower in raised right hand.’ Gardner writes 
about the same device ‘ a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion ; holds in raised right hand, flower ; stands on lotus ; 
besides her, lion ? (Laksmi?).’ ^ The forepart of the lion 

’ Gardner, op. cit., p. 85, PI. XIX. 5. Gardner says, ‘It is 
probable that the goddess who appears on the coins of Azes as stand- 
ing on a lotus, and holding a flower is either Parvati, the dread wife of 
Siva, or Lakstnl, the goddess of fortune; the supposed lion, which 
seems to lie under her left elbow, may be after all only a lump of 
oxide (p. lix). But the possibility of recognising the mount of the 
goddess is still there and in any way she is thoroughly an Indian 
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is recognisable from his plate and this makes it highly 
probable that here we find a representation of Durga- 
simhavahinl, the consort of Siva (PI. VII, fig. G). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same in her raised right 
hand would indicate the possibility of her being LaksmI ; but 
its nature may be more or less the same as that of the reverse 
device of the Chandragupta 1-KumaradevI coins and the 
lion-slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, in the imperial 
Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on a lion, 
holding a lotus flower or cornucopiae in her left hand, a 
fillet in her right hand and her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as Laksmi or Ambika 
(CGCBM, Ixxii-lxxiii, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsamhitd passage 
has already been quoted in my support ; many texts like the 
agamas give us more or less identical descriptions of two- 
armed Durga-Gaurl images {Dalssine cotpalam haste vama- 
hastam pralamhitam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite 
goddess Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan 
coins and seals as riding on a lion (PI, I, fig. 24) ; but the 
mode of her presentation is quite different from the device 
under discussion.’ The goddess in the Axes coin, however, 
is purely Indian; her graceful trihhahga pose, the haiihasta 
feature and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian 
characteristics. That Siva was the god par excellence in the 
Gandhara region has already been noted ; it is no wonder 
that his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as 
an object of worship in the same locality. Pliuen Thsang’s 
reference to the shrine of Bhimadevi, the spouse of Kvara 
Deva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 
Bhimasthana in the Mahdbhdrata, previously mentioned, 

goddess, be she Laksmi or Parvati. Coomaraswamy recognises in her 
Laksmi, in his article on ‘ Early Indian Iconography ' noticed 
above. 

^ Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans^ p. 63, 
PI. XXII, fig. 19. 
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should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka 
also, appears a goddess who is described as Nana ; we 
have already seen that OESO (Bhave^a or Siva) is depicted 
in company with Nana on some of his gold coins (GCIK, 
pp. G5-6G, PI. XXIII, 2, and Whitehead PMC, p. 197, 
PI. XVIIl, 135). On the other coin of Huvishka noticed 
above in connection with Siva type, Siva is accompanied 
by another goddess who is described as Uma {OMMO). It 
has already been shown that we can correctly recognise 
the goddess Uma by her name on the gold coin of Huvishka 
in the Punjab Museum {PMC., PI. XVTH, fig. 13G) ; 
here, however, the goddess holds a cornucopiae instead 
of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind that 
we do not get the help which is rendered to us by 
the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies, from others. But that there 
lie hid some Indian divinities among the medley of coin 
devices appearing on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is 
extremely probable. The Sakas were ruling over part of 
northernmost India and it is natural to expect that they 
would show on their coins some of the Indian cult divi- 
nities, the objects of worship among their subjects for 
whose use these coins were issued. Several unidentified 
goddesses appear on the reverse sides of certain copper and 
silver coins of Indo-Scythian rulers Maues and Azes. 
Gardener remarks ‘ When we reach the issues of king Maues 
(Pis. XVI, XVH), we find a wealth of most remarkable 
and original barbaro-Hellenic figures ; a figure resembling 
Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in the 
other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XVIII. 10, 11). ...”‘ 

’ P. Gardner, Briiish Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Greek and Scythic Rulers of India, p. Iviii. 
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The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the rnany-spoked wheel which is held by her left 
hand distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hfind 
of the ithy-phallic figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, 
as also of the other in the hand of Vasudeva-Visnu in the 
Kushan seal attributed by Cunningham to the same 
Kushan emperor (PI. VII, fig. 7). Comparison may be 
made between this goddess on Maues’ bronze coins with the 
sculpture of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country 
reproduced by V. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in 
India and Ceylon (1st. Kd. fig. 78); the latter is, however, 
four-handed, holding in her hands among other objects, a 
cakra and a. yadd and is most probably a Hellenistic 
repre.sentation of Vaisuavl, the hkti of Visnu. The goddess 
standing on lotus, facing and holding an uncertain object 
in her raised right hand (a tree branch with three leaves 
attached to it ?), with the left one resting on her hip, on the 
coins of Pancala PhalguuTmiira may depict the asterism 
PhalgunI who.se name is borne by the striker (Allan, op. cit., 
pp. 194-5, and plates).’ If it be a representation of Phalguni 
at all. its iconography is in no way similar with that of 
Purva-Phalguni and IJttara-PhalgunI as it appears in the 
late compilation of Heniadri. Purva-Phalguni is described 
by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, two-handed with 
parrot in her hand and seated upon a wheel {Purvd 
hasti-miikhd sphasthd sukahastadaydrima) , while Uttara- 
Phalgunl is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in colour, 
her four hands holding sun, moon, rosary and khatvdnga 
(Vijdghrdnanoitard (josthd siihhrararnd cuturhhuju 1 Doya- 
ksinl sutra khalodngadhdrinl pariklrtlitd II aksinl here 
means sun and moon). 


* For some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements 
in the coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader 
is referred to I. H.Q., Vol. XIV, pp. 93-8. 
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Surya appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of ancient India. But the mode of his 
representation is not anthropomorphic. The commonest 
symbol to be found on the early punch-marked coins of 
India is designated by scholars as solar ; it is the wheel and 
its numerous variants (PI. II, fig. 6). Foucher finds in 
them BO many forms of the Dharmacakra symbol ; but the 
earlier suggestion that most of them stand for sun is more 
acceptable. We have already seen that spoked wheel and 
its variants appearing on certain tribal coins may stand 
for the Sudarsana of Visnu and Vedic Visnu was an aspect 
of the sungod with whom Vasudeva was identified. On 
some of tlie earliest co'.ns in the punch-marked series and 
on the Eran money (dated as early as the 3rd century B. C.) 
we very frequently find the lotus figure ; in the latter the 
eight petalled lotus is clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., 
p. 143). Now the lotus is intimately connected with the 
sun from very ancient times ; it p’ayed a conspicuous part in 
the mythology of Brahmanism and its association with the 
sun is fully borne o it by the evidence of the Puranas which 
enjoin the e-Kecution in sculpture of a twelve- petalled lotus, 
on different petals of which figures of the different aspects 
of the sun god are to be placed with the god Bhaskara on the 
central pericarp (karnika),^ The lotus symbolising the sun 
and the creative force (Surya is Savitr — sarvaaya prasavitr, 
the creator of all) came to hold a unique place in Indian art 
of all ages and all religious creeds; the author of the 
Vimudharniottara realised the importance of this motif in 
iconographic art and gives full and detailed instructions for 

* Hemfulri in his Vralakhanda, pp. 528, 535 and 539, quotes from 
the Bhagavala Purdna, Skanda P. and Matsya P., the respective 
passages dealing with Divakara Vratam, Asaditya Vratam and 
Suryanakta Vratam. See also Hemadri, ibid, p. 553 about Surya 
Vrata from Saura Dhanna ; “ Upedipya sucau de&e Suryyatp. iatra 

samarccayet I SaniUkhet tatra padmantu doadasaram aakar^ikam II 
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its carviag (Book III^ Ch. 46, Vv. J-8). In the anthropo- 
morphic representations of divinities in sculptures, lotus 
is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on the early coins, if not all, 
may be taken to represent the sun. In this connection, 
reference may be made to the so-called Taurine symbol 
which is very frequently found on these as well as later 
coins of India. It was suggested by me long ago that 
it might symbolise the sun and the moon represented 
together, the disc symbolising the one and the other being 
symbolised by the crescent attached to it.^ A few round 
cast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) of the 
3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large rayed 
circle which has been correctly described by Allan as ' Sun ’ 
(Allan, GAI, p. 145). But the clearest and the most signi- 
ficant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from ‘ 200 
B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Suryamitra and Bhanumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as ‘PailcalaMitra’ ; in the former, 
the god is represented ‘as a ball from which rays radiate; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a plat- 
form, as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,’ while in 
the latter he is also shown as a radiate globe placed imme- 
diately on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan. 
GAI. pp. cxviii-cxix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship 
between the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 

• * Indian Antiquary, 1925; J. N. Banerjee on ‘ The Bepresentation 
of Surya in Brahmanical Art, p. 2, fn. 6. C. L. Fabri has made the 
satne suggestion in his article on ' The Punch-marked coins : A Sur- 
vival of the Indus Civilisation ' J.R.A.S., 1935, p. 314. 


20— 13C7B 
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evidence of the Brahmaoic symbol for the sun used in sacri- 
ficial ritual as a regular object of worship (PI. IT, fig. 8). 
The 3atapatha Brahmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun 
VII, 4. T. 10); in Suryamitra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the firealtar, which is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, 
there can be very little doubt that at the time when these 
coins were being issued, the Vedic sacrificial system had been 
much mixed up with the far-reaching religious changes and 
thus it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the role of 
an arcca on these coins. As regards the anthropomorphic 
representation of this god on the coins, we do not find any 
such on the early indigenous ones of India; but figures of 
sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued by 
the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans 
and they will be elaborately noticed in determining the evo- 
lution of the north Indian sun type in my forthcoming book 
on the images of the Hindu gods and goddesses. 

Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though be has not found a place in the stereotyped list of 
live principal gods of the five chief sects {viz. Saiva, Vais- 
nava, Saura, Sakta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
texts {Pancopasana^ the worship of Ganesadi Paficadevatd), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta 1 of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who had special reason to court 
his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circular copper coin of 
Pevamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. 1st 
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century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as ‘ Cock on top of post ’ (PI. II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed, that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar sliaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, previously noticed in the chapter.^ 
I have already shown that the staff and vase carrying 
standing figure on certain Ujjain coins cannot be called 
Karttikeya but is to be described as Siva. But the former 
god appears in human form sometimes in a poly-cephalous 
manner (six-beaded) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D. The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six- 
headed but two-arrned Karttikeya (Sadanana), holding a 
long spear {sakti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
rigln hand, the left hand resting on hip; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably Ijakstnl, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham des- 
cribes. I’he legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed 
by Allan as Yaudheya-hhagavata-svamino Brahmanya {sa or 
st/a) and on the copper coins as Bhagavata-svdmino Brahnia- 
nya-deoasya (or sa) Kumdrasya (or sa) (Allan, GAl, 
p. cxlix, cl). Allan renders the two legends into English 

‘ V.A. Smith, CCAM , vol. I, p. 151, Nos. 28, 31, 32. Some- 
times the ‘ cock is placed on ground in front of post * as on No. 29 of 
Vijayamitra. Allan does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in 
his plate XVIJ, fig. 22, is reproduced a coin of Vijayamitra with the 
device of the * cock on pillar *; in the body of the Catalogue, he invari- 
ably describes the bird as a cock, but in his introduction (p. Ixxxix) 
he writes about it as * a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
hamsa,* I have seen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and T have no doubt that Smith's 
description is correct. Considered along with the Lala Bhagat finds, 
the above suggestion should be accepted. 
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in this manner : ‘ Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), 
the divine lord of the Yiiudheyas ’ and ‘of Kumara the divine 
lord Brahmanya deva.’ In both the cases the genitive case- 
ending of the name of the divinity and of the attributive 
epithet svami (the reading Bhagavaio in place of Bhagavata 
would better fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) 
shows that the coins were issued in the name of the deity. 
This is very interesting, because it possibly shows that the 
Yaudheyas had dedicated their State to the god of their 
choice who was regarded by them not only as their spiritual 
but also as their temporal ruler.* 

Sir John Marshall’s description of a very well executed 
terracotta seal with inscripticns in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten- 
tion in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief ; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line ( river? ) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above; the legend around the margin is 
‘ Sri Vindhya-vedhamaharajasya Mahehara-Mahdsenatisrsta- 
rdjyasya Vrsadhvajasya Gautamiputrasya.’ Marshall tran- 
slates it as follows : “ Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautami- 
putra Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, who had 
made over his kingdom to the great Lord Karttikeya.” The 
appellation Mahe^oara-Mahdsenatisrstardjyasya is significant. 
He remarks, ‘It seems to indicate that in ancient times 
there may have existed a pious custom according to which 
rulers on the occasion of their accession entrusted their 
kingdom to their, igtadevata and considered themselves as 
their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical case of 

^ M. A. Smith suggested that these coins were issued by a chief 
calling himself Svami Brahmanya Yaudheya. A proper interpreta- 
tion of the legend as well as that of the Chatre^vara coin of the 
Kuuindas previously noted leads to one conclusion — that suggeited 
by me. 
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Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanabhadasa, 
they being mere agents of the Lord Padtnanabha. I may 
observe here that I suggested my interpretation of the parti- 
cular Kuninda and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal, 

Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the ayudhajlvi 
Ksatriyas, also known as Mattamayurakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the Mahd- 
bhdrata passage (III. 32, 45 ) : — Tato bahudhanam ramayam 
gavadhyam dhanadhanyavat 1 Kdrttikeyasya dayitam Rohita- 
kamupadravat \ Tatra yuddham mahaccdsit surairmatta- 
mdyurakalh. Rohitaka (modern Rohtak where B, Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya ’ means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device.’ As regards the name Svami 
Brahmanya or Svami Brahrnanyadeva Kumura, reference 
may be made to the Bilsad stone pillar inscription 
of Kumaragupta I (date 96 G.E. = 415-16 A.D.), which 
records some additions by one Dliruvasiarman to the 
temple of Svami Mahasena already existing in the locality.* 

* In the Jaraaandhavadha parvudhyaya of the Mahdbharata 
(Sabha-parva), Krsna, while recounting to Bhima and Arjuna the 
characteristic excellence of Kajagpbu, says that in Rajagfha was the 
residence of Taksaka and Maninaga (Taksakasydlayaicdtra Manindga- 
gya cotiamd). This means that tber were shrines of Taksaka and 
Maninaga at Rajagfha; recent excavations in the locality by the 
Indian Archaeological department have brought to light many interest 
ing evidence of the once flourishing snake-cult at that place. 

* Fleet, (3II, III, pp. 44-.'); the name Brahrnanyadeva is also as- 
cribed here to the god; — ‘ bhagavatastrailokyaicjassam-bhdrasartitatdd- 
bhutamurtter...Biahmanyadevasya — Svami Mahdsenasydyatane ’ etc., 
etc. Bilsad is in the Eta district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the 
south-east of Rohitaka or Rhotak. The Vrikataka maharaja Rudraseiia 
1 is frequently described in the Vakataka copper-plate inscriptions as 
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The iconograpbic type of Karttikeya differs on the other 
class of the Yaudheya coins (class 6 of Allan) of a quite late 
date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which show undoubted Kushan 
influence in style and types; the one-faced War god stands 
facing, liis right hand holding a spear and the left resting 
on hip with his vdhana on the left (the peacock is not usually 
shown on the other type — a few specimens of which, 
however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. Allan, 
p. 272, . PI. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian museum 
specimens of the type with six-headed Brahmanyadeva, 
I could recognise the bird mount only on one 
specimen. Another elaborate iconograpbic type occurs on 
the reverse of the ‘ peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumara- 
gupta I. It shows the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on 
the peacock (Paravani) holding spear in left hand over 
shoulder, his right hand being in the varada pose ; his figure 
is placed on an elaborate pancaratha pedestal, commonly 
found in Indian art of the late Gupta and subsequent 
periods. There can be very little doubt that here we find a 
replica of the image of the favourite deity of Kumaragupta I 
— probably the very image enshrined in a temple built by 
the Gupta King in the royal capital. The iconograpbic 
importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently noticed. 
Smith’s description of it as ‘ Goddess (KumaridevI ?)’ was 
corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’ ; but a part of 
Allan’s description will have to be modified. He writes that 
the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal (pithikd) on which the god with his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 


atyantfi Svumi-Mahubhairavahhaktnsya, i.e., an excessive devotee of 
Svami Mahabhairava, evidently a terrific form of Siva. 
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incense but is really shown in the iconographic pose of 
varada, i.e., that of conferring a boon (PI. X, fig. 9).^ 

Huvishka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
Vi^akha, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda- Vi^akha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the Samghatl to 
be found in the Buddha figures— not chlamys as Gardner 
suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock — cf. Barhiketu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya- 
Skanda Kumararupa harhiketus-hktidharaka , Brhat samhita, 
Ch. 57,) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the sword 
which is tied to his waist-girdle (PI. IX, fig. 7). Next we 
find Skanda-kumara and Visakha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by bird (it i.s not clear in the repro- 
duction; what seems a bird might be a combination of the 
letter m of KOM.\RO and part of the hair or turban of the 
god) M'hile the latter or both of them hold a long spear 
(PI. IX, fig. 8). On the coin, Visakha is shown clasping 
the right hand of Skanda-kumara who touches the former 
with his left hand (Gardner, op. cit., Plate XXVIII, fig. 22). 
Lastly, we find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double 
platform with a linear representation of a super-structure 
having inside it three figures on the pedestal; the whole 
device has been described by Gardner as "Niche on basis, 
within which, Skanda and Visakha standing as above; 

* Sinilb, oj>. cit., pp. 11314, PJ. XVI, 3; Allan, CCGDBM, pp. 84 ff. 
and plates. Kumaragupta was certainly in urgent need of the 
graces of the War god Karltikeya, for the last period of his rule was 
troubled by the ruthless invasions of the Hunas and the Pushy amitras 
and his special predilection for this martial god is also manifest in the 
pame of one of his sons, viz., Skanda., if not pf himself. 
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between them Mabasena, horned (?), facing, nimbate, clad 
in chlamys ; sword at waist ” (PI. IX, fig, 9).^ Gardner’s 
description of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin 
device may be correct, but the figure on the right does not 
seem to have any halo carved round the head, while the 
other two distinctly bear the traces of halo round their heads. 
But this point need not be stressed far, because as I have 
previously observed sometimes the aureole is missing from 
the heads of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the 
three divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from 
their representations on the other coins of Huvishka noted 
above, that they cannot but engage our attention. In any 
case, we have no grounds to support D. E. Bhandarkar in 
his assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are 
four figures corresponding to four different gods, tiz., Skanda, 
Kumara, Vi^akha and Mabasena {Garmichcel LecUires, 
1921, pp. 22-23). If these coins prove anything they prove 
that there were three gods — or rather three aspects of the 
same god — viz., Skanda-kumara, Viiiakha and Mabasena. 
The Mahdhharala lays down Skanda’s several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sakha, Vi^akha, Naigameya; among 
his other names are Kumara and Mabasena ; the very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about 
the origin of Skanda shows that various god concepts of an 
allied character were merged in (he composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka’s coins inform us that the three 
(or two?) gods had not lost their separate personal entities 
even then, though their iconography shows that they were 
to all intents and purposes, the same god. Patanjali’s 
mention of Skanda and Vi^akha have been noticed on a 
previous occasion ; these coin types bear out in a characteris- 
tic manner what is incidentally observed byhim. 

■ Gardner, op. cit, p. 138, PI. XXVTT, fig. 16; p. I IP, PI. 
XXVIIT, figs. 22 and 23; p. 150, PI. XXVJII, fig. 24. 
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Among the other members of the Brahmanic pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
devices, mention may be made of Inira and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of rndramitra 
and Aguirnitra respectively in the Pancala series. Jayagupta 
in the same series may also show the god Indra on the 
reverse of his coins. On Indramitra’s coins, Indra is 
crudely represented in two different ways ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain object in his 
right hand (c/. Allan’s plate XXIX, 1 and 2; a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘ arch way,’ — Allan) where other 
details are absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much corroded). Jayagupta’s coins show the latter 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The reverse of Agnimitra’s coins figure a deity standing 
facing on a railed platform between two pillars ; five flames 
represent his hair; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian iconographic manner 
(kalihasta) ; some object (a sword or a club ?) seems to pro- 
ject downwards from his hip. Most numismatists identify 
him as Agni ; but Mine. Bazin Poucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Pancala. She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bhumimitra’s coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 
Cunningham described the figure as ‘ standing on Buddhist 
railing ; head with five rays ’ and remarked, ‘ The figure is 
probably that of Bhumi, or the earth personified ’ (CAI. 
p. 83). Allan observes about the same, ‘ His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but his hair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a snake in his hands. One 
would expect a personification of the Earth goddess Bhumi 
81— 1807B 
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but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas representing the earth’ (CGAI, P. cxviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates given in Cunningham’s (PI. VII, 
12-16) and Allan’s books (PI. XXVIII, figs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices seem to be almost identical and what- 
ever may be the designation of one is the same of the 
oiher; but on certain coins of Agnirnitra (fig. 11 in Allan’s 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a lotus and rays of 
flames and nagas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre- 
sentations. K. Burns, however, says, ‘ The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnirnitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhumimitra. If these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important ; while if 
one is of Agiii, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhutni is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Barth.’ ’ Thus, the whole question is still an open one 
and uniess better preserved coins are available, no certainty 
can be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may , in some cases, represent the Vrksoca- 
iiyas (the residences of the different Yaksas) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the slhalavrhsas and rivers. 

Indra appears in the garb of the Greek Zeus on the coins 
of Eukratides, Antialkikas and a lew other Indo-Greek 
rulers and on those of Maues. On the laivUiye nagara devata 
coins of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin 
catalogues as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding 
wreath in the right hand and palm branch in the left; the fore- 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right and a conical object in the left field. The same device 


' Mine. Bazin Foueher’s article appearea in Etudes d' Orientalisme , 
Musee Guiinet, voi. I., p, 145. For K. Burn’s remarks quoted above, 
cf. A.BJ.A.A., 1933, p. 24. 
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appearing on the reverse of several hernidracimiae of Antial- 
kidas is reproduced in ray PI. IX, Fig. 3, where the object 
in the left field is, however, not distinct. Eapson definitely 
described the conical object as a mountain, and, to e.xplain 
this type, he drew our attention to the statement of Hiuen 
Thsang regarding the elephant having been the presiding 
genius of the Pi-Jo-sho-lo mountain, to the south-west of 
Kapi^a. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban city of 
Kapi^a, viz., Si-pi-fo-ja-Ia-tzu which is the Chinese trans- 
literation of f^oetaratalaya according to Watters. Now, 
iSvetavatalaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of India) 
and /ndrapara are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahamoynn tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter, a place to he located in the north-west on account of 
its association with Varnu, another locality in the same 
region. So, on the basis of the above remarks, it is highly 
probable, nay certain, that we find on the above type 
representations of Indra in his theriomorphic as well as 
anthropomorphic forms — the latter being evidently identified 
with Zeus, tlie exact Creek counterpart of the Indian king 
of the gods (devardja). On the reverse of a unique silver 
coin of Antialkidas in tlie collection of the British Museum 
appears the same deity standing or advancing to left with a 
long sceptre in his left hand and the right hand hanging 
down, and the elephant, with its trunk at the salute, Nike 
on its head and a bell round its neck, also striding to the 
left (PI. IX, fig. 4). Whitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his ‘ Notes on Indo-Greek .Vuniisrnatics ’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923 (pp. 325-G, PI. XV, fig. 4) remarks, ‘appa- 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele- 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ ‘I’hus, we see in 
the devices, the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthropo- 
morphic representations of Indra, as we have seen above the 
same mode of representing Siva on the Ujjain coins and 
certain Ku^-ban coins (the dcit\ and his animal mount). On 
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certain square copper coins of Maues, however, we find a new 
orientation in the representation of Indra; on the obverse of 
the coins, numbered 12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 70, PJ. XVI., fig. 9), the enthroned 
appears with a long sceptre in his left hand, while his right 
hand is placed on the shoulder of a human figure. Gardner 
described the latter as a ‘ small winged female figure ’ ; but 
the wings and the female character of the figure are not at 
all clear from the plate ; what he described as wings appear 
to be the prongs of the vajra. The figure, however, as has 
rightly been suggested by Gardner, ‘ seems to be an embodi- 
ment of the thunderbolt ’ (PI. IX, fig. 6). This reminds us of 
the Indian practice of occasionally representing the attributes 
in the hands of divinities as personified beings (ayudha- 
purusas). The iconography of Indra in these Hellenistic 
presentations of Indra on the above coins does partially tally 
with the description of his icon as given in Brhatsamhita 
of Varaharnihira {SuMascaturvisdno dvlpo Mahendrasya 
Vajrapanitvam I Tiryaglaldtnsainstham trtiyamapi locanam 
cihnam 2 — ch. 67, v. 42), if w’e take ali of them together.’ 

The Yaksas and Yaksinis, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indige- 
nous coins, though it is comparatively rare. The Cjjain 
coins, again, furnish us with an important clue in this 
connection. Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue 

’ I am not sure whether the elephant’s head which appears 
on the obverse of certain round copper coins of Demetrius (PI. IX, 
fig. 5) and some others of Maues has anything to do with Svetavat, 
the mount of Indra; Demetrius and Lysias are sometimes shown with 
elephant’s scalp on the top of their diademed heads. All these 
points have been discussed by me in my article on ‘Indian Elements 
in Coin Devices of Early Foreign Rulers of India,’ in Indian Historical 
(Jwarfer/jy (Vol. XIV, 1938, pp. 95-101, and the accompanying plate, 
figs. 1-4). 
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(PI. XXXVI, figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, 
according to him, two draped female figures standing facing 
side by side, the one on the left liolding an uncertain object in 
her raised right hand ; a river with fishes is shown below 
(ibid., p. 257). With regard to another fragmentary coin 
included by him in the same series, he remarks in his 
introduction, ‘ Variety c (of the class 4 of the njjain coins, 
the two-figure coins belong to Var. b of the same class) is a 
broken coin, hut seems to have had three figures on it ; the 
type was probably the same as the three figures found on 
certain punch-marked silver coins (p. 37, 1).’ He further 
says that he has grouped together as class 4 ‘ four varieties 
with deities on the obverse ’ (of the remaining two varieties, 
one has the abhiseka-Lnksmi or Gaja-laksmI, the other has a 
standing figure and three other symbols) . Now, two years 
before the publication of Allan’s Catalogue, I published one 
square coin from Avanti or Ujjain, which is identical to the 
variety b of class 4 of Allan, just noticed. Then it was 
unique of its kind and I remarked that it ‘ differs from all the 
known varieties of the Ujjain coins, in so far as its obverse 
side bears two human figures, a male and a female one. The 
dress and attitude of the figures remind us of a Yaksa and 
Yaksini from Bhilsa (Nos. 190A and 193A in the archaeo- 
logical collection of the Gwalior State Museum) who arc 
dressed similarly and represented in the same attitude.’ I am 
certain about my description, because the male figure bears 
on its neck the graiveyaka ornament which is so frequently 
worn by the Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other 
places. It is thus highly probable that on this variety of 
coins bailing from Ujjain and dateable as early as the 2nd 
century B.C., if not earlier, we find a comparatively early 
representation of the Yaksa and Yaksini couple.* As regards 

’ This Ujjain coin was published by me in Lfl.Q., Vol. X, 
1934, pp. 723-2.5 and plate. 
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the Naga devices on coins, I may draw the attention of 
scholars to the cast coins (hJos. 21 and 22) reproduced in 
plate II of Cunningham’s Coins uf Ancient India. The author 
remarks about them, “Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on 
which a snake is the prominent figure. The legend, in 
Ai^oka characters, reads Kddasu, which may, perhaps, have 
some reference to the descendants of the serpents called 
Kadru’’ (p. 62). Allan distinguishes as many as five 
varieties of tlie same coins and describes one of the devices 
on them as ‘ iindul iting line presumably representing a 
snake ’ ; but from one observation of his with regard to Var. 
d of the same series, viz., ‘one side is completely filled by 
an elephant and the other has the usual snake, taurine and 
legend,’ it is certain that he accepts Cunningham’s sugges- 
tion (Allan, Catakxjne of the Coins of Ancienl India, 
pp. xcii — xciii). Nagas depicted as human beings with 
snakehoods attached to the back of their heads, a 
type often found in early and late Indian art have been 
recognised by Mine. Bazin-Foucher, in the reverse devices 
of the two Pancala kings, Agnimitra and Bhumimitra. 
But I have already shown above that her suggestion has 
not been universally accepted. 

In the above survey of the devices on the early indigenous 
and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted. 
Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious 
practices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and 
die-struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 
continuation of some devices already met with in the earlier 
series, with this dilTerence that now their nature is more 
clearly understandable than in their previous presentation. 
It should also be borne in mind that the same device could 
be equally available to the various sectaries of these days to 
illustrate their own religious faith and a cakra, which in one 
place might definitely represent Buddhist i)/?«rn(aca/ira, could 
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in another setting stand for the emblem of Vi§nu, which, as 
we have seen, is based on the Sun god. Coornaraswamy 
rightly remarks, ‘ the voeabulary of these symbols was 
equally availal)le to all sects, Brahrnanas, Buddhists and 
Jains, each employing them in senses of their own ’ {HIIA, 
p. 44), Cunninghiim was oblivions about it and thus he 
invariably described the railing, so frequently to be found on 
these coins, as ‘ Buddhist basement railing,’ the tree as 
‘ Bodhi tree,’ the pillar as ‘ Buddhist pillar ’ and so on. In 
these early cast and die-struck coins, how'evcr, vve light upon 
the representations of regular icons which were the objects of 
worship, and various gods and goddesses make their appear- 
ance w'ith somewhat elaborate iconographic features. In the 
case of the oft-reproduced deity on the coins, liz., Siva, bis 
various types show that varieties of l5ivile icons were being 
made on which these coin devices were based. Again, such 
observations of previous scliolars that ‘ the appearance of the 
figure of Siva and not a Tanga as an object of worship on 
the Kushan coins clearly shows that up to the time of the 
Kushan king Vasudeva, Siva worship had not come to be 
identified with Liiiga worship ’ must have to be set aside. 
D. R. Bhandarkar observes further in his Carmichael 
Lectures (pp. 19-21) that Siva was certainly being 
worshipped in his anthropomorphic form up till the 7ih 
century A.D., for ‘ Siva recumbent on his mount ’ figures 
on the reverse of Sasaiika’s gold coins. But on the evidence 
of much earlier coins as well as seals we know for certain 
that Siva was also being worshipped in his phallic form. 
That phallicism was a part of Siva worship in the time of 
Huvishka is fully proved by the ithyphallic (tirddhalihga) 
feature of the unique figure of tlie god on one of the gold 
coins of the Kushan emperor already noted. Much earlier 
evidence in the shape of the uninscribed cast coin (pro- 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from Ujjain and 
Taxila has been produced. The Ujjain coins are specially 
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interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form while others do so in phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his 
bull form in the Gandhara region (c/., Hesychius’ statement 
quoted above', still by the time the Kushanas had begun 
their rule, that form was regarded as his mount while his 
human form was predominant. This is proved by the so 
many extant coins of the Saiva Kushan emperor, 
Wem Kadphises. In the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, 
it was not even thought necessary to associate his therio- 
morphic form with the anthropomorphic one. But with 
Vasudeva, the older practice was resumed and thence 
forward Siva, in particular aspects of his representations, 
was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the shrines 
w'hich had invariably the Linga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent 
place in front of it, in order that he may always look at his 
lord in the symbolic form (e/., my observations about 
Siva and bull on one Ujjain coin). But it should not be 
forgotten that, by the time of Huvishka, the iconography of 
Siva had attained such an elaboration as to include among 
its many varieties an ithyphallic one, in one of whose hands 
was placed the enkra which was the symbol par excellence 
of the other sectarian god Visnu. While assigning attributes 
to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing also upon 
earlier indigenou.s mode, for, as we have seen, the staff and 
water-vessel which are the characteristic ones of Siva in 
the Ljjain coins are also used by them. The three heads of 
Siva are figured too after the earlier mode and most of the* 
features are based on indigenous mythological details. The 
plastic execution of this deity as well as the other deities 
appearing on the Kushan money is no doubt Hellenistic, 
but the subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
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in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the Ujjain coins to the third — second 
centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz., Maues. I recognised Siva for the 
first time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of this 
Indo-Scythie ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying 
human figure can he traced to some of the punch-marked 
coins described by Allan (op. cit., Introduction, XXXVI ; 
see PI. I, fig. 4).‘ Vasudeva Visnu, though some of his em- 
blems, such as cakro, etc., are sometimes reproduced figures, 
though rarely, on the early indigenous coins; but it must be 
observed that even in theOupta period, of which extant Visnu 
images are known, none, of the coins of the devout bhagavata 
kings bear on them any effigy of Vistiii. The parama 
bhagavatas, however, invariably u.scd the (raruda emblem 
on most of their coins, thus showing their cult association. 
Of the other gods, Brahraaiiya-Kumara was frequently repro- 
duced on certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently 
the base of Pubrahmaiiya, in which name this god is 
generally worshipped in the south. The god had several 
iconographic types, as the coins show, which also prove that 
much of the mythology about him was already in existence 
in the 2nd century A.D. As I'egards several other consti- 

’ Allan flescribes » symbol on some punch-marked coins closely 
related to those vv’'ich contain the above, as ‘ a rudely made human 
figure with the dumb-bell symbols on either aide, and thinks that both 
probably represent the same deity named Karttikeya. I3ut I have 
shown that Siva is the god that is being figured on the other type. As 
regards the rudely made human figure, it might have been based 
on the ‘golden man in the Agnicayaca eeremonj ; the Satapatha 
Hrahmana expressly refers to one mode of making him. ‘ Jiet him 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him to be 
redundant; for these tv\o spoons aie (iu lieu of) his arms.’ In the coin 
device, this rudely made figure is without arms and fhe dumb bell like 
symbols (spoons ?) are on either side; see PI, I, fig. 26. 

9a-1807B 
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tuents of the Brabnmnic pantheon, the Piinca/a Mitra 
coins supply us mth some useful data. It has rightly been 
observed that ‘ the reverses are of special interest to the 
student of Hindu iconography, as we have nothing similar 
elsewhere of so early a data ’ (Allan). It is regrettable that 
their usefulness has to a certain extent been minimised by 
the smallness of the si/.e of some and the imperfect state of 
preservation of others. The goddess Durga-Prirvatl is not 
clearly recognisable in any of the early indigenous coins, 
though some of the female figures appearing on their reverse 
and usually identified as LaksmI, may represent her. On 
some coins of Azes I, she may be recognised if we are 
certain about the idcntifA of the forepart of her lion mount 
beside her. But, without doubt, she figures on a few coins 
of Huvishka ; Rapson was the first to identify her correctly. 

In one of the two figures -one male (f^iva) and the other 
female carrying a lotus flower in her hand — standing side 
by side on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely 
puts down her name in four Greek letters by her side, 
which were correctly read by Rapson as OMMO (Uma). 

I read the same name by the side of a female 
figure appearing singly on the reverse of a gold coin 
of the same Kushan emperor in the collection of the 
Lahore Museum. Rut this time she is made to 
carry a cornucopiae, after the manner of an Ardochso or 
a Demeter or a Tyche (as represented on the money of 
the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scythic rulers), showing 
clearly how these Indian deities were being presented in their 
Hellenistic garb. The reverses of some of the coins of 
Huvishka, thus like the same of the PancHla Mitra coins', 
are of special interest to the students of Brahmanical 
iconography. 

A line or two about the character of tlie art manifest 
in the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
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above will not be out of place here. In this way one 
can with some justification appraise indirectly the standard 
of art reached by the artist indifferent localities and different 
periods. But a word of caution is necessary here. The 
early punch-marked coins which were current throughout 
India from c. bth or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 
1st or 2ud century A. 1). do little justice to the standard 
of plastic art, however imperfect, that might have been 
reached by the indigenous artists before the Maurya period 
and afterwards. Sir John Marshall, after comparing the 
monetary technique of the Indians as manifest in the above 
coins with the same of another Indian ruler SaubhutI 
(Or. form ‘ Sophjtes ’) by name, who was a contemporary 
of Alexander and who adopted Greek style in 
his money, observes, ‘ The rudimentary c-haracter of Indian 
art at this period is well exemplified by the current indi- 
genous coins known commonly as punch-marked, which 
are singularly crude and ugly, neither their form which 
is ungymmctrical, nor the symbols which are stamped 
almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having any 
pretensions to artistic merit ” (/I Cinidc to Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24). This observation is true to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, oven up till modern times, that are 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known 
as (Jhimgla which were being manufactured by the gold- 
smiths of Umarda, under the orders of the Udaypur 
State, to supply the State coffers with small token money 
(W. W. Webb, The Currencies of Cajimtona, pp. 13-14). 
If we are to judge the standard of the art of the locality 
from tliat manifest in this type of money, then we shall 
give very little credit to the former. It is a fact that 
the Indians, especially in their punch-marked coins did 
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not achieve any success in the matter of monetary technique. 
But they were not so unsuccessful in their cast coins and the 
devices which they executed in the negative moulds some- 
times show faint traces of modelling. The elephant, bull 
and other animal devices on tJie early rectangular cast coins, 
the figure of SrI-LaksmI on the uninscribcd coin of Kausambi, 
Siva and the Yaksa couple on Ujjain coins, none of which is 
datcable later than the 2ud century B.C., some being much 
earlier, bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the above types of coins and 
the execution of these animal or human figures follows the 
indigenous method as present in the contemporary carvings 
of the same themes. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 
imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millenniums ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra ( Visvamitra) on the bi-scriptual 
silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, however, 
show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of the muscles 
in the body indicates ; it is a fact that these silver pieces 
were based on the money of the Indo-Greck rulers like 
Euth) demos 11 and Apollodotos. The device, however, is 
taken from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver 
pieces of the Kunindas also, though they contain devices 
all of which are indigenous to India, are reminiscent of the 
Greek monetary technique. The figures of Siva on the 
Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and Kushan coins, or the 
very remarkable figure of Visnu on a Kushan seal, justifiably 
attributed by Cunningham to Iluvishka, are undoubtedly 
Hellenistic in character and there can be very little doubt 
that tliey were liased on similar plastic forms of the diviniT 
ties current in the extreme north of India. The deities 
appearing on the coins of the imperial Gupta rulers illustrate 
in a very characteristic manner the peculiar features of 
the Gupta style of sculpture. 



CHAPTER V 

DlilTlES AND THEIR EaIBLEMS ON EaRLY INDIAN BeALS 

The earliest seals in India found in the Indus valley— representations of cult 
divinities on some of them — several composite forms — Mother-goddess cult in the Indus 
valley — incidental reference to several types of carved ring-stones discovered in 
different places of Northern India, like Taxila, Kausambr and Rafghat — evidence 
cf animism supplied by the Indus seals : Tree-worship in two different forms — its 
later manifestations as evidenced by the early coins, seals and stone reliefs of the 
historic period— the ideology probably underlying these divinities not Vedic in character 
but epic and puraigiiG — Signifuance of this fact — comparative paucity of the Mturya, 
Sufiga and Kuslian teals— nunierousness of the Gupta seals and seal-matrices from 
various sites like Bhiia, Basarh and Haighat— different cult divinities and their 
emblems depicted on them— very interesiitg mementos of religious conditions of the 
period — general observations. 

Liketlic miinisiiialic remains ol' ancienl) India, her glyptic 
ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of representing 
her divinities in difl'erent periods. The innumerable varie- 
ties of seals and similar objects that have been uueartlied in 
various parts of northern India and that are dateabic from 
the third or fourth milleiiium B.C. to the late Gupta period 
and afterwards contain numerous figures, many of which 
have been assumed with a great deal ol justification to stand 
for various divinities in their aiithroponiorphic, theriomor- 
phic and sometimes thcrio-anthropomorphic forms. On 
many seals of the Kushan and the Gupta periods, most of 
these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in tlie period 
when they were manufactured. 1 have already drawn 
the attention of my readers, in the previous chapter, to 
the Sirkap bronze seal of Sivaraksita, that gave me the 
necessary clue for the identification of Siva on certain coin- 
devices of Maues. Mention has also been made by me there 
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of a few other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
the Gupta periods, which supply us with characteristic 
representations of such Hindu gods as Visnu and Siva, as 
well as a few of their emblems. I shall presently draw 
the attention of my readers to a good many seals of the 
Gupta period (a few amongst them going back to the Kushan 
age), that were unearthed at such old sites of India, like Bhita, 
Basarh and Rajghat etc. But before 1 begin a systema- 
tic study of some of these seals and sealmatriccs, from the 
icouographic point of view, it will be necessary for me to 
refer briefly to the many hundreds of scalings that were 
discovered in the course of excavations at the pre-historic 
Indus-valley sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. What- 
ever might have been the particular purpose which was 
served by them, there is little doubt that the figures which 
very fre<jueutly appt'ar on their surface had some connec- 
tion with the religion that was practised by these pre- 
historic Indians. The very interesting seal unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned figure 
‘ seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Voffft, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned dow'ii wards ’, has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic dsajjrt known as knruidsana, where the heels arc 
placed under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to 
the mode described above. It will be of interest here to 
give a fuller account about the device, so carefully studied 
by Sir John Marshall. The two arras of the figure, which 
are covered with bangkjs, are outstretched, and his hands 
with thumbs to front, rest on his knees ; on his neck and 
breast is placed a series of necklaces or torques in a manner • 
similar to that {)f the graioeyaha ornament placed on the 
neck and breast of tbe Yaksa figures of the Suiiga and the 
post-Suhga f)eriod ; the Iovv(t limbs seem to l)c ban; and 
the figure appears to be ithy-phallic ; his head is crowned 
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by a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. ‘ To either 
side of the god are four animals, an elephant and tiger on 
his proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his left. 
Beneath the throne are two deer standing with lieads regar- 
dant and horns turned to the centre.’ Just below the 
trunk of the elephant on the top left corner and above the 
tiger is the crude outline of a human figure. Marshall is 
justifiably sure about the divine character of the figure and 
from its peculiarly distinctive attributes, such as three faces, 
the Yogic dsana, its association with animals, as many as 
five or six in number, its deer-throne and its horns, he 
concludes that the figure is a prototype of the historic Siva- 
Pasupati.^ The seal just noticed at length is the same as 
No. 420 in Mackay’s list of seals discovered by him at 
Mohenjo-daro. Two other seals Nos. 222 and 285 \u the 
same list, contain variant representations of apparently 

1 Marshall, M. L C., Vol. T, pp. 62-0, pi. Xll, 17. We miss, in 
the tisscmbly of animals by the side of the god, Siva's bull Nandi. 
Marshall has very rightly referred to the associat ion of deer with the 
historic Siva. As regards the horns, there is no need to assume that 
they ‘ took the form of the irisula or trident in later days, and in 
that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva ’ ; for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from 
the epic passage which reads: Svargadiiituhgamamalam visdnam 
yaira sfdinah | Svamdimuvihitam drsfvd inartiyah sivapunim inajct 
(MaJidbhdrata, Vanaparvva, Oh. 88, V. 8), but also from the fact that 
the horn as an instrument of music is very often placed in one of 
the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins 
thinks that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to 
tile crest of the image of Siva [Epic Mythology p. 33). 

Sale tore recently attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in Nciv 
lieview, 55, X, 1930 ; but his grounds of objection to Marshall's view 
were refuted by Moraes in a subsequent issue of the same Journal. 
Tn one of the latest issues of the problem of the identity 

of the figure has bet n thoroughly discussed from the ethnological point 
of view by A. Aiyappan who has fully endorsed Marshall's identifica- 
tion (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06), 
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the same deity, though many of the details of the former 
are omitted there. The figure on seal No. 235 bears only 
one face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging 
down on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of 
the figures in these two seals (222 & 235) are very similar, 
‘ hut surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in 
the one case and only a single branch on the other.’ 
Mackay remarks about this head-dress, ‘ The larger figure on 
seal 420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan- 
shaped ornament commonly asscciated with the pottery 
female figurines.’ * 

Marshall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human half-animal form of 
a Naga w'ith hands uplifted in prayer (M.I.G., III, CXVI, 
29 and CXVflJ, IJ). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god ; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nfigas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent body 
and sometimes only its many hoods (one, five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 


^ Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo daro, Vol. I, p. H35; 
Vol. II, pi. LXXXVIi, f]g8. 222 and 23r), and pi. XCIV, fig. 20. 
Mackay is not sure whether there are horns on the head of the figures 
on seals Nos. 420 and 222; with regard to the latter, he says, ‘ The 
horns, if indeed they are horns, are definitely separate from the ht ad; 
they are, moreover, represented as fastened to the base of the twig.* 
What has been described as a probable urddhalihga feature of the 
figure on No. 420 is abseot on the figures on the two other seals,* 
where they appear to be wearing a very short piece of loin-cloth com- 
parable, according to Macka}, with lydhgot, so frequently worn by 
yogis and sannyasis of India. 

A. Aiyappan has made some very useful suggestions with regard 
to the horned head-dress in J.B.A.S.B. , Letters, Vol. V, pp. -.Ol-C* 
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is also adopted in the Suhga art of Central India). But or 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bharbut 
artist in bis presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja’s 
visit to the Buddha; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On tJiese Indus Valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures are also found on these 
seals; human-faced goat or ram, part goat or ram, part hull 
and part man, part ram or goat, part hull, and part elephant 
with human countenance, — all these are figured on seals 
Nos. 378, 380 and 381. These curiou; composite forms, 
.so clearly reminiscent of the Pramathas or Ganas, the 
attendants of Si\a, of sidiscquent days, are apparently also 
represented in the stone images in the round, illustrated 
in ^ ol. Ill, pi. C, 7 and v. Maishall remarks, 

‘ Such stone images can hardly have been other than cult 
objects intended for worship; on the other hand, the seals 
which like most of the seals found in the Indus Valley, 
were almost certainly amulets, were used by the votaries of 
this curious syncretic form of deity ’ {Ibid, Vol.I., pp. 60-7). 
Mackay's excavations at Mohenjo-daro brought to light a 
few more seals with the composite animal figures. The 
beast on his seals numbering 24 and 494 represents ‘ a com- 
bination of the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, 
those of an antelope and a short-horned hull.’ A possible 
explanation suggested by him al>out this unusual device is 
that ‘ its owner may have sought the protection or assistance 
of three separate deities represented by the heads of these 
three animals.’ ' The same archaeologist also records the 

' Mackay, Further Excavaliona at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 333. 
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discovery of four seals numbering 411, 460, 621 and 636, 
from the lower levels, having the curious human-faced 
composite animal similar to that on Marshall’s seals number- 
ing 378, 380 and 381, already noticed by me. Tn this 
figure, there is a fusion of as many as three, or possibly four, 
animals,' — forelegs of an ox-like animal, the striped hind- 
quarters and feet of a tiger, short curved horns of a bull or 
an antelope and the lolling trunk of an elephant and its pair 
of tusks. Mackay observes that this composite figure 
perhaps represented a deity that was worsliippedat Mohenjo- 
daro ; he is also inclined to think that ‘ it was perhaps also 
portrayed in statue form, as the representation of it on the 
seals shows it to be wearing garlands with which it is likely 
that its images were adorned’ {Ibid, 3 !3). These chimaera- 
like creatures distinctly remind us of the hurnan-faced wing- 
ed bulls and griffins of the early Buddhist art of Central 
India, whose prototypes have been found by (friinwedcl and 
others in the similar creatures of imagination portrayed in 
the early art of Western Asia I may, however, draw the 
attention of ray readers to one very significant observation 
of Mackay, in this connection. ‘ Composite animals are, 
of course, well-known in ancient art in other parts of the 
world; they are supposed to have been invented, if we may 
thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, whence came the later 
“ beast art ” of Europe. It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that the conception of a composite animal origina- 
ted in India and spread from there gradually to the west by 
the land route.’ ^ Reference may be made here to the 
terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided tapering prism, 

> Mackay, op. cit., Vol. T, p. 33 ; Vol. II. pis. LXXXIII, XCIV, 
XCV, XCVI, XCVIII. ‘ These composite animals appear only on the 
seals of the earlier occupations,’ as is evident from the fact that the 
latter are found only in the lower level, but the fact of their not being 
found in the upper strata should not be stressed too far, 
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unearthed from mound F at Harappa. Bach of its three 
faces contains a standing mythical figure, the one of the lelt 
face being very interesting ; it is human above the waist 
and bovine below. The figures on the right and middle 
faces also seem to be human above and animal below (Vats, 
Excavations at Harappa p. 44). I have already mentioned 
the name of the Ganasand the Pramathas, while referring to 
the human-faced animal forms. The Garudas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras, Kumbhilndas and others of the epic and puranic 
literature and ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the 
historic period should also be considered in this connection. 
The base of some of the above is undoubtedly Vedic in 
character (Garuda-Garutrnan, Sun conceived as a bird 
in the Rgveda ) ; but who can doubt that these creatures 
of imagination owed much for their origin and evolution 
to the dim memories of the remote past in the minds of 
the Indians of the age of the Mahdhharata and of the 
Puranas ? 

Some of these seals also contain representations of 
particular scenes which seem to illustrate mythological 
stories current among iIk; prc-historic people of this legion. 
These seal devices can very well he compared with the 
iconographic presentation of various myths associated with 
(lillcrcnt religious creeds of India in the subseriuent pciiod. 
k reference to a few such seal devices will not be out of 
place here. Vats describes a triangular prism scaling of 
terracotta with a blurred legendary scene on each side. 
One face of this seal shows a god in a standing posture ; 
his right arm is profusely decorated, but the left one is 
indistinct. Its second face shows a tall, stahvart man 
engaged in fighting a bison which has been firmly caught 
by the horns. Vats ob.serves, ‘ 'I’he scene may be a 
representation of Ea-bani fighting a bison in a jungle.’ 
The third face shows to left a human figure, most presum- 
ably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
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another figure to right seated on its haunches,’ The 
same author elaborately notices an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces ; the 
order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. Tt is so very interesting for the purpose 
of our present study, that 1 cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of all a man attacking a tiger from a machdn 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree, then the deity 
seated on a low Indian thi’one in the well-known 
Yogic posture ; from behind his head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (e/. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one on the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a bare or kid and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a fiump/ess hull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his head bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It ‘ looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch — both of open 
w'ork in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.’ Jt is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below 
it, however, is placed a domierd something over the porch s 

‘ Excavations at Harappa, Vol. 1, p. 129; Vol. IT, Pi. XCIII, 
310. The tentative explanation of the scene depicted on the first 
face may be correct ; but the scene depicted on the third face is 
undoubtedly Indian in nature. 
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Vats remarks, “ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and iu view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 
been found at Mohcnjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out.” ^ The scene of wdiat 
appears to b.‘ a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in 
Mohenjo-daio and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals ’ {M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds mo of the reverse 
device of certain Ujjain coins, which I have reproduced 
in PI. 1, fig. 15; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right hand of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous cliapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary ; it may 
as well be the cult deity iu his human form). As regards 
‘ the domical object over the porch ’ on the Harappa seal, 
it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (c/. PI. 1, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, the figure standing by the 
hum|)less bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a water-vessel like object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which T have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (cf. PI. I, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals. Nos. ‘279 and 510 of Mackay’s 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 

'MS. Vats, op. cii., pp. 129-BO, PI. XCIIl, BOB. ]^oth ihv 
above lerracovi^a seals were discovtred in Mound P, belt.ngiu^ lo 
Stratum No. III. 
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a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti- 
tioned feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo’s nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal’s back ; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other scalings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay, with a great deal of diffidence, remarks 
tliat this scene ‘ may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubbi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents ; though their weapons 
proved powerless against the animal, they eventually killed 
it by means of incantations.’ ’ 'riic parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of the Durga-snpta^att, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buffalodemon, says, ‘ sanidhl fain 
mafiasiiram pddendhrdinya kanthe ca sulvnainamatadayaV 
i.e., ‘(the goddess appearing) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her .sit/a (it may be a tridcnit or a barbed spear). 
The puranic descrijition of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahipinarddinl have 

' Mackay, op.' cH., Vol. I, p. 03(5; Vol. 11, PI. LXXXVITl, fig. 271), 
Pis. XCI, 4ft, XCII, Ilk. He quotes, as his authority for the Dundubhi 
legend, Oppert’s Orirnial (evidently a misprint for Original) Inhabilanls 
of India, pp. 473-74. In the 9th chapter of the Avantiksetra^- 
niahatmyam of the Avantya-Khapdam of the Slcandapurdtia, we find 
the story of the buffalo-detnon named ITfilrihala being killed by the 
Ganas of Siva as well as the other gods assembled in the Budraksetra 
near Avanti. 
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very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals, just 
do'serihed. Mackay’s seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
?.!ackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his attribute 
“ Strong Bull ” gores a prostrate enemy.’ ' 

It is time now to refer to a few more early Indus-Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 
nature, that seems to prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the people of Mobenjo-daro and 
llarappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of Saklism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape of 
phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. 'I’he same author 
drew the attention of scholars to nunibers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also from Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley, in that they are not full-length images.^ 
I’he great majority of these female figurines appear as ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ormimental check cones and a long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks {ihUl, Vol. I, p. ‘2()5), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 

’ Mackay, op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 336 7 ; Vol. U, plate XCVI, fig. 510. 

“ Marshall, Vol. I, p. 48 ff. ^larshall refers to the wide 

belt of the ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which these 
figurines have been found ; he is sure that they are ‘ effigies of tbe 
gr, at Mother-Goddess or of one or other of her local manifestations.’ 
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Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dress.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representatioji of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb’ ; her arms are shown in the same position in 
which those of the proto-type of Siva-Pasupati are shown; 
at the left side of the same are shown a pair of tigers 
standing facing each other (these are regarded by Marshall 
as two genii, animal ministrants of the deity). The left 
part of the reverse side of this seal contains two human 
fiigures, one male and the other female; the latter seated, 
with her hair dishevelled, raises her hands in supplication 
to the male who stands in front of her in a threatening 
attitude with a shield-like thing and a sickle-shaped object 
in his left and right hands respectively. Marshall suggests 
th it the ‘ scene is intended to portray a human sacrifice 
connected with the Earth Goddess depicted on the other 
side, with whom we must also associate the two genii. 
This striking and unique representation of llie goddess with 
a plant issuing from her womb is compared by Marshall 
with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age from Bhita 
on which the goddess is shown with her legs in much the 
same position, but with a lotus issuing from her neck 
instead of from her womb.* One of the most interesting 

> Marshuil. M. I. C., VoJ. I, p. 54, pi. XII, fig. 12. M. S. Vats, 
op. cii; Vol. I, p. 42, Vol. 11, pi. XCIIf, 304. Marshall after com- 
paring the two animal “ gt'nii ” on this sealing with those hailing from 
the Aegean area and Mesopotamia, remarks, ‘ That the conception 
of these animal genii arose independently in Greece, Mesopotamia 
and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the 
East or West has yet to be determined,’ 
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seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, an a§valtha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
trUrda horns, and armlets ; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between a pair of these a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable here), behind whom stands a goat with human 
face ; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair ; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro. Marshall is of opinion that the whole scene repre- 
sents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the compo- 
site human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 
the [iresence of the tree-goddess.’ 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in the category of sealings, still f feel a brief 
reference to them will he of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 

* Marshall, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 03-5, pi. XIT, fig. 18. Mackay, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 337-8; Vol. II, pi. XCIV, fig. 430, pi. XCIX, A. 
The goddess standing between the branches of the tree is reminiscent 
of one of the variants of the goddess Laksmi, in which she is made 
to stand on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus flowers and 
leaves on long stalks spreading on her either side; cf. H. I. I. A., pi, 
XIV, fig. 62. 

24— 1807B 
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are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
upper and lower surfaces undulating ; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form ’ 
(Marshall). Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of those objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions and his own interpretation that these are 
to be regarded as representations of Yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli, — they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way (c/. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stonephalli of the historic period dis- 
covered at (ludimallain, Mathura and other places), — that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the ijoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the ijoni stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lihgam in arghya (or yoni) 
design is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalihgas the spout like projection 
from which the pujdbhdga of the Sivalinga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a ndla or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 
numerous devotees of the god.^ These phalli and the ring 

* The elaborate pedestal, however, in the conventional Siva- 
lihgas of the subsequent period were definitely regarded as illustrating 
the female principle as the iconographic texts of a comparatively 
late date, as well as many late Sanskrit works fully prove. It must 
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stones, tlms appear to have separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are 
highly esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has 
referred to his own discovery of several curious stone 
discs, three of which were unearthed from the Bhir Mound 
at Taxila, one from inside the structures uncovered near 
the foot of Hathial (Taxila) and one at Kosam. A frag- 
ment of a similar object was recently found in course of 
excavation at Rajghat near Benares. The Hathial one is 
described by Marshall, thus, ‘ It is of polished sandstone 
3J" in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con- 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating' with honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ’ (d.tS'./.T./^,, 
1927-28, p. 1)6). It will be of interest now to compare 
with the above 'I'axila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc about 21 " in diameter, found at 
Rajghat, which contain on the outer side of its top surface 
a very well-carved decorative design. The decoration 
consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a femak' figure lidding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine near her left shoulder); then follow in 
successive orders — a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her bands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, palm-tree again, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
eircular disc near her left shoulders, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re- 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that 

be noted however, that these elaborate pedestals are usually absent in 
the phallic emblems of earlier date. 
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unlike the Taxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there ; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 
on this piece which is in the collection of the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the 
same age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs 
belong. The same museum has in its collection a fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Eajghat near Benares, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey- 
suckle in between them ; on the Hat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
acreeper(?) with a li/ard (or an alligator) in between them; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brahml 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which has been acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Benares, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in Asokan 

Brahml. The inscription reads, ma m tlia m ka 

hha da ma tha lo ga tara sa a ga la{?) fia(ni?) ka yc la m 

ca Ic ; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made of 

it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can bo 
seen a row of alligators below a twisted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddess between three-pronged trees. The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-historic ring stones of the Indus Valley on the 
one hand and the cakras and the yantras of the Saktas, 
the Visniipatias of the Vaisnavas and the ayagapatas of the 
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Jainas on the other. But their ideological association with 
the former, m., the ca/cras and the yantras of the latter 
day Sakta cult appears to be closer.' Marshall observes 
about the Taxila discs, ‘ In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as exvoto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care — inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.’ ^ 

The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 


' The stone discs in the Bburat Kalfi Bhavan, noted above 
have not yet betn publisbed. Rai Sbahib Krishnadas, th'e Curator 
of tbe Museum, kindly gave nio permission to utilise them for my 
book. I may here refer to one cylindrical amulet like object of red 
steatite about 11" in length and i" in breadth, found at Rajghat, 
which is somewhat similar to a few cylindrical seals (.amulets?) 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. There are three shallow incuse bands, 
two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing the small 
cylinder in two fairly equal sections; in one of them are found, in 
order, a taurine, a long-cared and short-tailed animal, a two-humped 
camel and a lion, while the other section bears in succession a 
taurine, a horse, the long-eared and short-tailed animal and an 
elephant. 

^ Vol. I, pp. 62-3. In the fn. No. 1 on page 63, he 

says, ‘ That ring-stones of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India 
is shown by the discovery of another specimen at Sahet-Mahet 
(ancient Sravasti) in the U.P. , and by the fact that they were copied 
by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude figures of 
the goddess were eliminated.’ 
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portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality : ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 
in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
attributes.’ On several sealings at Harappa (Nos. IG, 20, 
21, 25, 26, PI. XII), various sacred trees are 

represented, which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be 
enclosed by walls or railings such as commonly surround 
the base of the sacred trees (nrksacaitijas) as depicted 
in the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth 
chapter of my book, f have drawn the attention of my 
readers to one of the commonest devices on the early 
indigenous coins of India — whicli is the ‘ tree within 
railing.' 'I’hesc enclosed trees on the Indus seals can 
very well be compared with the above and can justifiably 
be taken as distant prototypes of the orkmcailyas and the 
sthalavrksas represented in the latter. The terracotta 
seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa has a.s its obverse device 
‘ a deity wearing a kilt or short tunic and a three-pointed 
head-dress (or Irisula horns ?), standing under an 
ornamental arch, which appears to be made of the bent 
bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of this bough are 
rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a star. The 
head of the deity is turned a little towards the right and on 
both arras he wears a number of armlets ’ (Vats, ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 43). The device on one of the sides of a three- 
sided terracotta prism disco mred at Mohenjo-daro, can 
be described thus : On the extreme right a horned figure 
with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between two 
pipal trees; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess ; beyond it a kneeling horned 
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deity, apparently a goddess (c/. the long pig-tail), holding 
out both of its hands, a small offering table with some- 
thing like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left 
(Mackay, ibid., Vol. I, p. 351; Vol. II, PI. LXXXIf, Nos. 
1 and 2). It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sure about the exact signi- 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay {ibid., pp. 354-55, PI. XC, 23tt and b) may be 
referred to in this connection. Two men arc shown, each 
carrying a tree torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible ; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures ; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this .scene in 
that of the puranic story of the Yamalrujjuna trees which 
were uprooted by the child Krsna, thus releasing the two 
spirits confined in them. Wc find its iconographic present- 
ation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed iis origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date,' 

TJie above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the prc-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the iconographic presentation of some of 

* The two Arjjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yaksa 
king Kubera, viz., Manigriva and Nala-Kubera, who were cursed by 
Narada to be changed into trees. Krsna released them from this 
accursed existence by uprooting the trees. The scene on the Mohenjo- 
daro amulet is somewhat different from its puranic counterpart, 
inasmuch as, in the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
with the uprooted trees in their hands. 
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their gods and goddesses, after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and aniulels ; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As 1 have said in the second chapter, the un- 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem.' Marshall m.akes this inteiesting 

remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini- 
ties of the remote past, ‘ the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 

their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic ’ ; for, the highly convention- 
alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of f5iva-Pasupati, its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portraj'ed on the faience 

sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being ‘ a copy of a cult idol.’ - The decoration (cf. the 
armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 
also in other figures, some of which may depict the 

different .aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 
either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 
above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therioanthropomorphic forms, 
though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 

^ In the second chapter of my book, I have hesitated to endorse 
fully the conclusions of Marshall, Mackay and Chanda. But since 
I wrote those lines, I went to Harappa and studied the seals and 
other antiquities on the spot. I have now much less hesitation in 
accepting many of their findings. 

* M./.Om Vol. I, p. 66. Italics are mine. 
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being worshipped by the people in those days. But, what 
is most interesting in this connection is the fact that the 
ideology which seems to underlie many of the above 
divinities does not correspond to the same at the root of 
such Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others. 
It is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of many Hindu 
icons, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu gods. The apparent reproductions 
of mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also 
have contained the germs of different mythologies of 
the later period. ft is not suggested, however, that 
the myths currejit about many of the Vedic gods and 
the anthropomorpliic conceptions underlying them had 
notliing to do with the shaping and development of a good 
many of their epic and puranic counterparts. I have already 
hinted about the great part which the former had to play 
in formulating the various god-concepts of the later times ; 
this will also be fully demonstrated in my work on the 
images of the various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what 
I want to emphasise here is that the Vedic traits of the 
latter, especially in the case of some' of the sectarian 
divinities, were really superimposed on their primitive pre- 
historic core. As the Vedic period was far nearer to the 
epic and puranic times and as copious literary data of the 
former age are available to us, wo can trace out the analogies 
and influences with more certainty Furthcu’ researches 
and excavations in various old sites of India, let us hope, 
will supply us with more clues and links of the intervening 
period, that are now missing, which will enable us to 
connect the Indus Valley evidence with the epic and the 
puranic data with more defmitencsss. Even the changes 
in the Vedic beliefs and practices of a date later than that 
of the early Rgvcdic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
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in Ihe previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these pre-historic people of India, 
Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconographic 
character on their surface dateable in the Maurya or the 
Sunga period are very rare. The small stone discs with the 
figures of the Motlier-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) carved around 
their central hole have already been mentioned by me in 
connection with the ring-stones discovered in the sites of 
the Indus Valley; but they cannot be described as so many 
seals. Numerous teiracotta seals, however, with Hindu 

divinities and their emblems on them, have been unearthed 
in two of the old sites in northern India, viz., Basarh and 
Bhita, which arc of great archaeological interest ; these 
mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being dateable still earlier. To those will have to be added 
the recent find of terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
Gupta periods at Bajghat near Benares (a few in this lot even 
go back to the Sunga date, though they do not bear any 
iconographic device) ; some of them bear representations of 
deities and their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also 
unearthed at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest 
from iconographic point of view ; they, however, mostly 
date from the late Gupta period and afterwards. 
Different purposes were served by these seals, some being 
attached with a string to letter tablets; others were royal, 
official or mercantile guild tokens meant for the use of their 
servants and followers ; a few’ of tliem again were un- 
doubtedly manufactured for the use of the heads of religious 
establishments and their retainers while a vast number were 
also the sealings of private individuals. It has been suggest- 
ed that as a large number of such seals (over 700) were 
discovered in one single spot while excavating Basarh, it is 
likely that the seal matrices w’cre manufactured there ; so 
many impressions — sometimes double, triple, and multiple 
on a single lump of clay — denoted that the former were being 
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tested in that way. The finished seals were usually made 
of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of the processes 
to be mentioned in connection with the manufacture of 
terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of them were 
burnt after they had received tlie impressions from the parti- 
cular seal matrices, some being very lightly burnt, while a 
few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of the above 
varieties of seals bear the figures of several Bralinianical 
gods and their emblems ; the former are comparatively rare, 
the latter being most numerous. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of bis iconic 
figure or emblems, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or bis emblem or embletns 
reproduced on the seals, as w'e find on some coins of the 
Pancala series. One thin j, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarh, that even wdicn the Brahmanical cult-gods were 
being iconically represented, they were comparatively in- 
frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again, it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, wdien 
depicted singly, be connected w'ith another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other embierns is undoubtedly 
Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some- 
times denote the Sahkhanidhi of K\jbera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva or Jiis emblems are found dei)icled on the seals above 
in various ways. 1 have already referred to the representation 
of him in his liiiga from between two trees with the legend 
‘ padape^oara ’ in the field in Gupta characters, which is in 
the collection of Babu Dhir Sing Nahar of Calcutta. A 
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pointed oval seal was discovered by T. Blocb at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivaliiigu with a trident-battleaxe sym- 
bol (Bloch simply says trisula, but the combined irUula- 
parahi is quite clear from bis plate), the legend in exergue 
below being Amrdtake^vara, meaning the lord of A.rarataka 
(PI. X, Pig. G). Now AmiTitaka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhya lihgas men- 
tioned in the Matsya Purdna, viz., Hari^candra, Aniriitake- 
svara, Jalesvara, Srlparvata, Mahfilaya, Krmica^desvara, 
Kedara and Mahabhairava, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avinuikta, i.e., Benares (A.S.I .A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, No. 30, PI. XL, 2). Bloch remarks about it : ' The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amriltakeavara.’ The oval seal 
(No. 39) in the same series (ibid., p. Ill) simply bears the 
legend Nama PahipaUh. The square seal matrix (No. 674) 
discovered by D. B. S[)ooner at the same site (Basarh) in 
1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual Report of the 
year (PI. XLIX) bears three symbols on the top section and 
the legend Badjidaha in early Gupta characters in the lower 
one, the sections being separated by two closely parallel 
horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one is a 
trUula with a short handle, that on the right ‘ resembling 
in shape the early Brahml character for dhii ’ is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanislika and Pluvishka and the other on 
the left ‘looking like ra' is but a short staif as is placed in 
one hand of the same deity on some of Huvishka’s coins. 
Ho, what we have here is really the three attributes in the 
hands of Hiva. A fragmentary sealing or seal impressipn 
of the early Gupta period found by Hpooner at Basarh (ibid., 
pp. 121, 150, PI. L, No, 672) shows ‘a very roughly sketch- 
ed bullock running to right with the crescent moon above ’ 
(the suggested reading Mdradatta cannot be supported if one 
refers to the plate and I can suggest no other reading as the 
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plate is too indistinct) ; this is, of course, nothing but Siva 
with crescent moon (Sa^aiikasekhara) in his theriomorphic 
form. The unique seal impression {ibid , p. 129, No. 84, 
PI. XLVI) shows on the upper edge of its slightly concave 
surface a small conventional sahkha in outline and a very 
good hutnped bull recumbent to left in the middle of the 
field ; the legend is Riulnidevasija. The former may have 
no \ isnuite association here and may simply stand for the 
‘ Sankhanidhid The humped bull appears on several other 
seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, the name of the owner, 
such as Riuharak.sita, etc., in them (a good many of them 
are inscribed) showing its cult connection ; on some there is 
a globular object pliiced between the horns of the animal, 
which sho\^s, according to some scholars, Sassanian influence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list {ibid., 
p. J4i, No. .'109, with one duplicate, PI. XLVIll) requires 
notice here, (or it bears five interesting emblems in a row on 
it.s top section ; Spooner describes them as ‘ (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rayn or (lower-stalks; (2) something that looks 
like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (8) the central figure, 
which has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base; 
(4) a batlleaxe to left surmounted by a trident; (5) a kalaso, 
with rays or (lower-stalks. ’ The legend in diipta chai'acters 
reads Arainiki^iutrafiyn, i.c., (seal of the temple) of Aramiki- 
svara. The seal is undoii )tedly Saiva in character as the 
inscription on it shows, and of the five emblems, the 
trident-axe particularly belongs to this cult ; the vase, 
represented twice, one on each end, in different forms, may 
stand for maiujithtuhala with twigs on both or on one of 
them — the slender oik; on the lc(t side may be a variant of 
an water-vessel as is sometimes placed in the hands of 
Siva on Kushan coins; the central device may represent, 
though in a schematic way, the somewhat realistic Uiiga 
on a spread base, while the one to its immediate proper 
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right is nothing but a sakti (spear) with a long flat 

blade. There is thus, not much difficulty to define the five 
objects, ns Spooner thinks; an interesting detail which has 
been missed by him is that all these five emblems are placed 
on separate pedestals on ‘ the ribbon-like horizontal band 
a little below the true centre,’ thus indicating their sacred 
character. The fine seal No 761 (ibid., p. 152, PI. L) con- 
tains a device which has been described by Spooner as 
follows — ‘a tall female figure standing facing, with the 

upper part of the body bent considerably to the proper left, 
left hand on hip; right extended toward the right as in the 
varadamndra. The figure is seemingly nude, but there are 
draperies floating to left and right from the level of the 

waist, and some garland or drapery pendent in front, as 

though suspended from a girdle around the waist; the 

most curious feature of all is the head-dress w'hich she wears, 
like a single high horn with streamer floating to the (proper) 
left ’ 1 had to quoie the above description at some length, 

for the correct understandirg of the iconography of the 
figure ; the seal is very imperfectly reproduced in the 
plate, a reference to which will enable us to add some features 
unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively explain their nature. 
The left breast of the figure is abnormally large in propor- 
tion to the right one, which holds a stafl-like object in its 
right hand ; ‘ the curious head-dress like a single high horn ’ 
is most probably nothing but the longish coil of jatd shown 
on the heads of iSiva figures, and it should be noted, it is 
deliberately placed on one, — i.e., the right — side of the head ; 
lastly, there seem to be traces of the urdhalihga feature on 
the front part of the waist. Now, if these observations of 
mine are accepted, tJiere can bo no hesitation about the 
identity of the figure ; it thus represents the Arddhanarl^vara 
aspect of Siva, in which the left half is that of lima, and the 
right that of the god himself. The staff in the right hand, 
the longish coil of jal/i placed on the right side of the head, 
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the prominence given to the left breast (the right breast is 
much smaller than the left one and belongs to a male figure) 
and the probable urddhaUhga feature — all these go to support 
the suggestion. The legend could not be fully read by 
Spooner and its hazy reproduction docs not help us to im- 
prove the reading which iH... tipiiraksasastidnttah. It may 
be observed here that this is one of the earlic.st representa- 
tions of the Arddhanari4vara aspect of Siva in art ; I have 
already drawn attention to Bardasanes’ mention of it. 
V. S. Agravala draws our attention to a miniature relief 
depicting the same theme, which belongs to the Kushan 
period ; it is in the collection of the late Pandit Radba- 
krishna of Mathura {J.I .S.O.A., 1937, p. 124,P1. XLIV,‘2). 
The concave impress of a seal (No. 422, ihid., p. 143, 
PI. XLVTII) has a battleaxe, with a long handle laid length- 
wise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in very 
small characters is not legible, but seems to end in daltasya. 
The battle-axe is a Saiva emblem and it is very frequently 
found in Siva images of later ])eriod (cf. Para^umrga- 
vardbhayahastam) ; the fiiva figure of the Gudirnallam lihga, 
one of the earliest sculptures of f5iva, carries in one of its two 
hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features; not only various Saivic euthlems like the Hnga, 
the trident-axe, the nandipada and the bull (the bull in 
son)e instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appear- 
ing on Satavahana coins) are clearly recognisable on them 
as well as on those of the officials, localities and private 
individuals, but also, there appear human representations 
of Siva, though in extremely rare instances. Some of the 
religious seals bear the different appellations of iSiva such as 
Kalesvara, Tvalanjara-bhattaraka, Bhadresvara, Mahe^vara (?) 
and Nandi — the last the name of his mount. One of the 
oval seals in Marshall’s list (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 47, 
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PI. XViri, No. 14) has a triden t-axe flanked by a diagram 
of dots, realy a hill symbol, and an unidentified emblem on 
its left ; the legend in eastern Gupta characters is Kalehara 
priyatam (‘ May Kale^vara be pleased ’). Marshall observes 
that Kalesvara is the name of a sSivalihga according to 
Skanda Piirdna, and this tablet would seem to have been 
presented as an offering at some shrine of Siva at Bhita. 
The seal next in the list is also Saiva in nature ; it bears a 
realistic Sivalitiga with an umbrella on one side and a trident 
on the other. The lihga is placed on a hill in the form of 
a well-arranged pile of round balls, below which is a waved 
line probably standing for a river ; the legend in northern 
Gupta characters is Kdhiiijara-bhattarakasyn, i.e., ‘of the 
lord of Kalafij'ara.’ Kalahjara, according to Cunningham, is 
the name of a hill in Bundelkhand, the favourite resort of 
Saiva tapasvins from very early times (A.S.R., XXL, 
p. 20 If.). The manner in which the Mahabhdrata refers 
twice to the Saiva shrines at Kalahjara in its 'rirthayatra 
Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvam definitely proves their im- 
portance.' This seal was evidently issued from a Saiva 
shrine on the Kalahjara hill, though no remains of a 
temple exist on the hill at present. The seal No. IG bears 
also a Sivalifiga of an extremely realistic nature, placed on 

‘ Ch. 85, Verses oG-r)? : Aim Kalafijaram niima pai vatuin Joha- 
viSrutam | Tatra devahradc sndivd gosahaamphalam lahhei l| Yat.i 
andtastarpayet tatra yirau Kdlafijarc nrpa | Svaryalokc mahlyeta naro 
ndstyaira sam^ayah I! Thus the waved line below the hill, evidently 
the Kalanjiira hill,. is the river or dovahrada near it where a dip is 
specially recommended. Again, ef. Chapter 87, verse 21— Hirariya- 
vinduh kalhita girau Kdlafijarc nrpa. In the Malaya Parana we find 
mention of Kalifijaravana as one of the places very much sacred 
on account of Siva’s presence ; Kdlidjaravanailcaiva Sahkukarnam 
athaleSvaram 1 Etdni ca pavitrdni sdnnidhydddhi mama priye II — Gli. 
181, V. 27. The Great Epic places the hill somewhere near Prayaga 
and Citrakuta. The Ktilifijaravana of the Malaya Purdna is evidently 
the .same as Krilafijara of the Epic and of the seals. 
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a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one side and 
a trident-axe on the other, having a legend K{a)la(fl)iara 
in north-eastern Gupta characters (PI. X, Pig. 4). But 
the next seal — that numbered 17 — is of unique iconographic 
interest ; it bears a two-armed male figure seated in 
lalilasana pose on a padapitha with uncertain objects in his 
hands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over head 
and shoulders ; the legend in northern characters of the 4th 
or 5th century A.D. is Bhadreivara (PI. X, Fig. 5). 
Marshall says that ‘ this is the name of the Sivalihga of 
Kalpagraraa (not identified up to date) according to the 
Vamanapurana (Ch. 40). The male figure may, therefore, 
bo Siva in the Bhadresvara aspect.’ The figure is un- 
mistakeably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic 
and human mode of representing the divinity. If the 
reading of the legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagnoato 
Ma(h)esvara$ya is upheld — Marshall says that it is problem- 
atic — then the two-armed male figure standing facing with 
right hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds 
of drapery falling on both sides, may also represent Siva. 
The three Bhiia seals numbering 20-28 described by 
Marshall in d.S./.fl./i:., 1911-12 (p. 51 and PI. XVIII) 
require notice in this connection. The first bears on it a 
bull standing to left with a crescent under its neck; a 
woman stands in front, with her right hand outstretched 
and left hand on hip ; a post or a thunderbolt appears 
behind the bull ; bow with arrow and pile of balls (i.e., 
the symbol for mountain), similar to those in Kolhapur 
series of the Andhra coins, are shewn in exergue. The 
same figures are present on the second (No. 27) though in 
a transposed manner and on the third (28), the latter being 
much worn. The legend on No. 2(5 is Maharaja Gautaml- 
pvtrasya ^ivameghasya in characters of the 2nd-3rd century 
A.D. while the legend in similar characters on No. 27 is 
Vasasu (VaMsthi) putrasya 3ri Bhmasena(sya). Marshall 
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remarks about the first that ‘ the bull and crescent point to 
the king’s leaning towards Saivism the bow and arrow 
as well as the mountain arc also characteristic emblems of 
Siva. The female figure on the seals very probably stands 
for Durga, the consort of Siva, her standing posture and the 
handpose closely coinciding with the same on seal No. 23, 
where we may find the god himself in human form.^ The 
Bhita seal No. 44, of an official, showing bull standing 
facing, with round object between horns is interesting, 
because in it the main device is flanked by a wheel in side ele- 
vation and ‘ an uncertain symbol ’ (Marshall) ; their sacred 
character is fully emphasised by the fact that all three are 
placed on altars. The early Gupta legend in northern 
characters is Dandandyaka-Srl 3ahkaradattasya ; the name 
of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so the animal form of 
Siva in the centre of his seal is quite appropriate ; but to 
this sectary, Visnu is also an object of adoration, for his 
two emblems (we shall see presently that ‘ tlie uncertain 
symbol ’ is a Vaisnava one) are allotted honoured, though 
subordinate, positions in his seal. The devices of parti- 
cularly Saiva connection that are to be found on the other 
seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita are bull, 
trident, trident-axe, nandipada, etc. 

The unique seals of the late Gupta and early mediaeval 
period that were discovered at Nalanda contain some figures 
of Siva and his emblems, interesting both from the artistic 
and iconographic point of view. 

It will be- of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and the pre-Gupta periods which 

* The king Sivamegha of the Bhita seal is very likely identical 
with the same mentioned in inscription No. II, from Kosam edited by 
D. R. Sahni in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 159-60, noticed 
also by Sten Konow in ibid, Vol. XXITI, pp. 245-8. For the coins of 
Sivamegha, reference should be made to Motichaudra’s article on 
‘ A Hoard of Kausambi coins from Fatehpur,’ J.N.8.I., II, pp. 95-108, 
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have been discovered at Eajghat near Benares, and which 
contain the representations of some Saivic emblems/ A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a com- 
bined trident-axe in front ; the legend below reads — 
Avhnuktesimra-hhaUaralca. A fragmentary circular seal 
with the legend Rdpio Ahhayasya in the 1st and 2nd century 
A.D. BrahmT script bears a bull to the left with the three- 
arched symbol (a hill) in front ; there appear also traces of 
a cakra, a iankha and a spear. This shows a combination 
of Vaisnava and fiuiva emblems. A sealing with the legend 
PhalgunimUrasya in 1st century B.C. Brilhml script bears a 
bull standing to left facing a standard (trident?). A 
circular seal with indistinct legend in Gupta characters 
bears a Sivaliiiga ilanUed by a combined trident-axe on left 
and a double-faced thunderbolt on right. A lenticular seal- 
ing with the legend Yogehara in Gupta script has a serpent 
device with a trident on one side and a rosary on the other. 
The circular sealing bearing the legend in early Gupta 
script, 3n dccadcva stdini (nah), is of unique interest, for 
it undoubtedly shows one mode of representing Siva in 
human form, the devadevasmml of the inscription. The 
god stands facing on an elaborate pedestal with outstretched 
arms holding a wreath (or a noose?) in right and flask in 
left hands, a serpent being shown to his left. One can 
compare this variety of Siva figure with the Bhadresvara 
one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The device on another 
seal with legend 3rl-Avi{mu)ktchmra in Gupta script can be 
usefully compared with the large Gupta seal noticed first in 
this series (one with the legend Avimuktch'ara-hhafUlraka). 

‘ These seals have not yet been published and I am much 
indebted for this notice of mine to the courtesy and kindness of Eai 
Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Benares Bharat Kalabhavan, 
and his assistant Mr. Vijaykrishna ; I studied the seals on the spot 
and checked the reading of the legends and the description given in 
the museum records. 
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Here also, the bull is seated to left, but it is flanked by a 
trident to the left and a tridandi to the right. A circular 
seal of black clay shows an ahlcu^a (elephant-goad) on a 
pedestal with the legend Sauridharmmah in Gupta characters 
below. A circular seal has the device of a bull seated to 
left on pedestal I’yhe legend below in the Brabml script of 
the Suhga period reads Gopasenasa. Another circular 
black clay seal impression shows a bull standing to left with 
a yupa standard in front and a cakra standard behind ; the 
legend below is Nagdrjunasa in early Kushan Brahml script. 
An oval seal with bull seated to left has the owner’s name 
as Gandesvaradasa in Gupta characters ; it means ‘ the 
slave or devotee of Cande^vara. Cande^vara is one of the 
names of Siva and is also the name of one of the principal 
Sivaganas (c/. the Candesanugrahamurli of Siva). 

As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 

terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 3J, described 
by T. Bloc in A. S.I. A. R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, P1.XL.3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follows : 

‘Ornamental triSula in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, kmkha and solar disc; to left symbol for 
moon and ornamental wheel ; horizontal line below which the 
two-lined legend is l)3n-Visnupddasvdml-Na- 2)rdya{:nay , 
meaning ‘Narayana, the lord of the illustrious Visnupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks that ‘This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps 
the famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right the seal 

would prove . the existence of this temple in the 4th 

century A.D.’ (ibid, p. 104). The seal being thus 
without doubt a Vaisnava one, the central position given 
to a Saiva emblem is queer; but the symbol is certainly 
not ornamental triiuta, but an ornate variant of the 
much simpler one which is sometimes described as ‘naga’ 
symbol, (c/., figs. 11 and 12 in PI. II). The Bhita seal 
No. 36, as described by Marshall {A. S. /. A. R., 1911-12, 
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p. 53, PI, XIX), has symbols of wheel and conch with 
a variant of the above symbol named ‘uncertain symbol’ 
by him, between the two ; Marshall rightly remarked 
that the other two symbols being Vaisnava, the inter- 
vening one must also be a Vaisnava one, but he was 
unable to identify it. All these different symbols are 
originally derived from the so-called Xaga symbol just 
mentioned, in which D. R. Bhandarkar recognised the 
Kauslubha mani, the jewel par excellence which adorns 
the breast of Visnu {kaustubhavumibhiisitoraskah-Brhat- 
samhitd) ; he saw the sign on the breast of the Visnu 
figure sculptured in the verandah of the cave at Udayagiri, 
bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also on the breast of 
the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar column 
(A.S.I.A.R., 11)13-14, p. 211). A. C. Coomarswami, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the Snvatsa mark, 
one of the eight auspicious signs (adaniaiigald) in Jain 
literature and art, which is also a Vaisnava symbol ; 

Varahamihira describes the image of Visnu as Sncatsdhki- 
iavaksa {Ost-Asiutische Zcitschriji, ll'27-28, pp. 183-4) ; 
this is more probable of the two suggestions. In many 
cases, there is no doubt about the Vaisnava character 

of the symbol and its variants in its present 

association and wc have seen how one form of it 
appears on the Bhita seal of Saiikaradatta. Now the 
symbol on the Visnupada temple seal described by Bloch 
as ‘a staff consisting of seven dots’ (PI. I, Fig. 12) is 
nothing but the peculiar club wc have found in the hands 
of Siva on Maues’ coin and biscriptual copper seal of 

Sivaraksita, as also in one of the hands of the four-armed 
Vasudeva Visnu on the Kushan niccolo seal tentatively 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka. This peculiar 
kind of club {(jadCt) is placed on the back right hand of 
another four-armed Visriu image of late Kushan or still 
later period, that was recently discovered at Taxila (A. S. 
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I.A.R., 1935-36, PJ. XLa) and it is similar to the handle 
of a trident placed in the front left hand of a late mediaeval 
image of the l4aoa aspect of Siva, belonging to eastern 
school of Indian sculpture (these will be noticed in detail 
in my book dealing with Visnu and Siva icons). Thus, 
though in the early representations, numismatic as 
well as sculptural, the emblem in question is associated 
with Siva as well as Visnu, — still there is no doubt about 
its closer association with the latter in the later times, 
though in a changed manner; — in its Vi snuite association 
it is to be described as a variiint of gada, while in its 
Sivaite one as a form of daiidu. Now the remaining 
symbols on the seal in question, hhkha on one side and 
cakra on the other are undoubtedly Vaisnava emblems, 
the sun and moon being shown as adjunets on the top ; 
and in a temple seal of Sri Visnupada-Svami Narayana 
all these are quite appropriate.' The seals numbering 
32 and 34 described by Bloch (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. Ill, pi. XLI) bear ornamental wheel on altar with 
two ^ahkhas one on cither side ; the former bears the 
legend in two lines below the horizontal line with its ends 
turned up, 1) Jayaty-ananto hhagnvdn s-Amhah, transla- 
ted by him as “Victorious is the lord Ananta (Siva) 
with Amba (Diirga).’’ But the emblems being Vaisnava, 
Ananta and Amba here refer to Vasudeva-Visnu {cf. Bhaga- 
radglia, \T, 16 — Arjuna describes the Lord — PaSydmi 
team sarvato’ nantarupam, Ndntam na mndhyam na punas- 
tavddim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva are known 
from mediaeval times onward) as also of his consort 

‘ Coomaraswami’s description of this seal reproduced by him’ 
as fig. 10 on Tafel 27, of O.Z., 1.927-28 requires modification, after 
what has been written above. He has not noticed the iahkha, and 
the left symbol should be properly named as gadii and the right one 
is not fan as has been so hesitatingly suggested by him. His 
suggestion that the central emblem is Snvaisa seems to me correct. 
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Laksmi (standing for Amba which also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the ^rlvatsa (wrongly described as 
shield by Bloch) o;i altar flanked by two ^ahkhas, with 
two line inscription, Jitam bhagavato-nanlasya namde 
(jDa)rionra-svdinina{h), the reading of which is doubtful ; 
Bloch translates it thus, ‘Victorious is the Lord Ananta 
(Siva), the chosen husband of Nande^vari (Durga).’ The 
same remark as has been made with regard to Bloch’s 
interpretation of the legend on No. 32 is applicable here ; 
Nandesvarl is no doubt another synonym of Durga, but 
it could also mean Laksmi, the consort of Visnu (in the 
lexicons Nanda is given as another name of the god) — the 
character of the emblems supporting the above suggestion. 
Spooner’s excavations in the Basarh site in 1913-14 
brought up among others a few seals which are unique 
from the stand-point of Visnuite iconography. The seal 
No. 54, without legend bears on its oval area a finely 
executed figure of a boar recumbent to left ; the boar may 
represent the Varaha avatdra of Visnu. But the oval 
seal No. 19 L is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, the man-lion in- 
carnation of Visnu, seated facing in the lalitdsnna pose 
on a high pedestal; his right arm is raised, while the left 
rests on hip ; the legend, however, is extremely faint, 
no certain reading of it can be offered. Siiooner rightly 
remarks, that ‘ it provides us with our oldest dateable 
representation of the deity Nrsiniha in India ; ’ the sealing is 
certainly of Gupta date. 'I’his device is very important, for 
it definitely shows that as early as the period when it was 
manufactured, this particular incarnatory form of Visnu 
had acquired the appearance of the regular cult-picture 
to be placed in the main sanctum of a temple ; it is distinct 
from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of the mythology 
underlying this incarnation, which were usually prominently 
placed in the subsidiary shrines in a Vaisnava temple. 
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Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of Vasudeva ; 
the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series 
cmtains the legend in northern Gupta characters — (Nanio 
Bhagnva) Le Vfisude {vasya), Marshall says that the sealing 
is interesting, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple 
of Vasudeva in the Gupta period. The male figure on 
the seal No. 22, standing facing with its right hand out- 
stretched below which is the variant of the Srlvatsa mark 
(Marshall describes the latter as a mark identical with 
the one figuring in a lead coin of Pulumayi, reproduced 
by Rapson in G.G.A.W.K T.B, PI. V, 105) and left hand on 
hip with a conch-shell near left foot, is undoubtedly that 
of Visnu. The sacred character of the figure and the sym- 
bols is fully f)roved by the fact that all the three are placed 
on pedestals ; the legend, however, is defaced. Among 
the seals of officials and private individuals are to be found 
emblems which are Vaisnava in character, the name.s 
of the former in many cases showing Vaisnava features, 
d'hus, the Srivatsa mark on seal No. 86 is accompanied 
with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, the wheel 
mark on No. 88 with Padmanahha etc. ; Marshall remarks 
about the latter, ‘ The device of wheel may have been 
selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also an 
epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel ’ {A.S.I.A.R., 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58 ; Pis. XVIII, XX). 

The number of seals found at Rajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend {De ?) vardtasvfimin (i ?) in Gupta script* 
bears a cahra flanked on either side by a iankha. Another 
such seal has the same V^aisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading as Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears ’ 
the legend Buddhasya in the Br5hml script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
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owner’s name in association with the above emblems is 
interesting. 

Laksmi very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarh and Bhita, T have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has lieen some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 90, f. n. 1) has rec'onciled this difference; 
he says, ‘ Some of the Maya figures on the balustrades 
and gateways are identical with the familiar type of Srl- 
LaksmT, standing or sealed on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly he doubted that the f?rl- Laksmi type goes hack 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
he very little uncertainty about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 

Bhita and Basarh ; in the Gujda coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter- 
part of the foreign Ardoch.so motif. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Suhga period (No. 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A.SJ.A.Ii., 1913-14, p. IIG, PI. XLTV) very probably 

presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna- 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
tonpie. Certain very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that wore noticed by Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh {A.S.T.A.B., 1903-04, 

pp. 107ff., Pis. XL and XLT) bear on them the Gaja- 

LaksmT figure and a few of its variants. 'Idie seal of the 
Kuniimmutyfidhiluimna {ibid, p. 10 No. 3; 3 specimens were 
found) show's LaksmT standing in the midst of a group of 


87-13073 
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trees wit}) elepliants pouring water over Iier ; two dwarfisli 
attendants liolding objects like money bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess (ibid, PI. XL, 10), hut here the attendants are 
absent; No. 5, of which 9 specitnens were discovered, shows 
tlie Gaja-Laksmi type, its left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower, the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots ; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens aie known, shows CTaja-ljaksnil as above, but 
here the elephants stand on (lowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on each side with a knob on his head ; money bag 
in front of each of these attendants, from which he 
throws down small I’onnd objects which are coins (PI. X, 
Fig. 2 ; the shape of tiu' money hag is exactly >imilar to 
that of the scvei’al bags shown under (he KiiIixidriDnu 
capital found at Besnagar and noticed by mo in detail in 
chapter Ifl). Many such tigiires more or less similar to 
one another were round liy Bloidi and it will not heneces-'Oiy 
to define each of the types in di tail. Bloch’s suggestion 
ahout the attending figures of rjaksniT in IIh'sc seals that 
these were figures of Kiihcra, throwing down coins or 
pouring them out of round pots is not w holly coi’iect ; lor 
these are not really Kuberas, but the Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of LaksmI, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity and the Yaksas connected 
witli riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ 1’iie 
combination oi Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical.’ I may, 
however, refer here to ttie Markandeya Purdna passage, 
already quoted by me while explaining the Kalpadruma 
capital at Besnagar in chapter 111 ; in connection with 
the enumeration of eight nidhis, the Purdna says, Padminl 
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nama ija oidija Laksmistasyddhidevala I Tadadharasca nidhaya- 
stdn me nigadatah srnu.’ Thus, the eight nidhis which 
are particularly associated with Kubera are the adharas 
of Padminl eidyd whose presiding deity is the goddess Sri. 
The unique seal No. 93 dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
{A S.LA.R , 1913-14, pp. T29-30, PI. XLYI) bears the 
figure of a goddess, niinbate, facing, with her left hand 
on hip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal 
placed in the central part of what looks like a barge 
covering the entire area of the sealing. The presence 
of a small naturalistic sahkha to the left in the exergue above 
tthe small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distin- 
guished from Spooner’s plate) discloses lier probable identity 
and if wc arc justified in describing her as LaksmT then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is (piite appropriate; 
for docs not the goddess of w'ealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (r/. the oft-quoted saying — Vditijyr 
rasati LdksmJlj) and did not many of the owners)! these seals 
belong to the order of the ^^rcsUri-sdrihavdlui-kuliku- 
nigama? Spooner remarks about the seal, ‘There arc no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
tneaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seat 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
tion, ‘In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?’ In the magnificent large official seal No. 209 
{ibid, p. 134, PI. XLVll), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of Laksmi standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks.’ 
There is a san/r/ia to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the srloatsa 
mark or the so-called ‘nandipada' symbol in an inverted 
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manner. The legend read by Spooner as ‘Vcsdlinamalmtufe- 
l{inndrdindiyddliikaranasija' is interesting ; Spooner is sur- 
prised at this I'orni of tlie legend and cannot he sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the murkaluhmda or the monkey-tank at 
Vaisali, whicli, according to II. Tlisang, coirnncmorated 
the miracle of Buddha’s life associated with the locality. 
The long narrow oval sealing No. 208 {ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand out-stretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stock ; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal, No. 3L2 {ibid, 
p. 140, n. XL VII) bears the device of a standing female 
tigurc, facing, with her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above her shoulder ; the one 
numbered 440 is a duplicate of this, and there is every 
reason to believe that in both Laksml is repiesentcd. 

A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that tigures of the gotidess 8rl, 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them. 
The seal No. 32 (.1 .N././l./L, 19] 1-T2, p. 52, FI. XVIII) 
bears Gajalaksmi, the elephants dousing licr an; jilaccd on 
lotuses ; the right iiand of the goddess is raised above elbow, 
while the left rests on a bird (?) which is perhaps Claruda, 
according to Marshall. But the latter may also bo identi- 
fied as a chaiiric held downwards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird ; a cakra is placed to tlie immediate right. 
The name Visnuraksita among the long legend in eastern 
(lupta characters as well as tlie cakra shows the Visnuitc 
association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows (laja-Laksmi on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess ; wc 
have just discussed similar types at Basarh. The seal or 
token No. 42 {ibid, p. 54, PI. XIX) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
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bands being raised above tbe ell)ows, ber right band holds 
hhliha, while lier left, probal)ly Ganida or tbe chaurie ; 
vases are sliown on either side containing water or llowers, 
according to Marshall, but these little dots may stand tor 
coins or treasure. Coomaraswamy has discussed at great 
length the symbolism underlying the concept ot ^rl-Laksmi, 
and the attending elephants in his article on Early Indian 
Iconography {Kastem Art, Vol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18 
found at Bhita (ibid, p. 50, PI. XVIII) contains a vase 
{bhadra(jhala) on pedestal ; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, Sarascati. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the ghaia 
emblem. It has been suggested that the female figure stand- 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of 8ivamegha and 
Bhimasena found at Bhita may stand lor Burga; the oval 
seal No. 75 {ibid, p. 57, PI. XX) with legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
(etnale ligure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is out-stretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 
on Kuninda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representijig the Sakti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durgil ; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them, are associated with Visnu who 
also has some very intimate mythological association with 
lion (c/. the Narasiraha aspect of Visnu, and Gari, another 
name ot Visnu, means also a lion). 

Several Rajghat seals bear on them a few very interest- 
ing goddess tigiires. A circular sealing with a two-line 
legend, VardmsyMhi{sth(l)nddhilmramsija in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus; to her proper right 
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is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
IcJ't, an indistinct object ; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down. Another oval seal of sun- 
burnt clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a 
long pedestal, holding a wreath in left hand and a four- 
pronged object in right hand ; her hair is braided ; a snake 
with its face downwards is shown on her right; legend 
below in Gupta script is Durggah (does the devi stand for 
Durga, the consort of f?iva ?). Around seal with pot and 
foliage on pedestal and Gupta legend 3n sdrasvata reminds 
us of the Bhita seal No. 18 not(d in the previous paragraph. 
Another oval sealing of the early Kushan period shows a 
goddess standing facing with bands akimbo; the legend on 
her proper right is Sagliamita (a) ; she may, however, 
belling to (he Huddliist creed. 

A few other Brahmanical deities and their emlilcius (.-an 
bo recognised in the medley of .seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarb, Bliila and Bajghat. 'I'he very line temjile 
seal No. G(t7 discovered by Spooner at Basarb {A .S.I.A.R., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, PI. XLIX) contains a very per- 
fect o.xaraple of a lire-altar with probably the solar disc 
placed above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhaga- 
rata Adityasya. 1 recognised on the coins of Pfincala Bhanu- 
mitra. the same deity, ciz., sun placed on an altar; but here 
there may be souie justification for Spooner’s suggestion that 
the altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire and sun- 
worshipping Iranian Magii who must have influenced the 
local north-lndian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Bapson, while writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet (J.R.A.S., 11)01, 
p. 1)8) suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
inlUience; the fire altar occurs on much earlier Kushan 
coins, viz., on those of Wema Kadphises and others. 
Thus, this will not prove Spooner’s contention that, 
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‘this particular form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, 
without attendant figures, is not due to any modification of 
Sassanian coinage through Kushan influence, but rather to 
tlie survival, in India itself, of the older, more original 
Persian tradition in such matters, wliich antedates the 
Sassanians themselves by many centuries.’ A part of his 
other suggestion, that this particular seal with the legend 
above noted ‘ must be the seal of some tem{)le, presumably 
in Eastern India, to the divinity of the Blessed Sun as 
worshipped in the cultusof the Persians domiciled in India,’ 
is more acceptable ; but in place of the Persians domiciled 
in India, we are to understand eastern Iranians who 
migrated to India in large numbers with their cultus in the 
early post-Christian period. Block illustrated a .seal found 
by him at Basarh (/I. S. I. A. li., PI. XL, No. 9) 

with the significant legend Bavidasa {h), ‘ the slave of the 
sun.’ Marshall found a ^eal at Bhila (.1. »S. /. .1. //., 191 1- 
12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same device with the 
legend Adityasna ; lie rightly says that ‘ this emblem occurs 
on the coins of the Kushanas, (luptas, Indo-Sassanians as 
also on a Cupta seal from Sunel,’ the last one was described 
by Hapson whose remark about it has just been quoted. All 
these fairly prove that by the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., 
the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was thoroughly acclima- 
tised in northern and eastern India and the north Indian 
sun icons of the Gupta period and afterwards show un- 
mistakable evidence of it. Among other cult-deities whose 
emblems or names can be found on those interesting terra- 
cotta objects, mention may be made of Skanda and Dhanada. 
An oval seal bearing a peacock standing to left with uplifted 
tail and the legend 3n Skandmurasya was found by Marshall 
at Bhita (op. cit., p. 58, No. 83) ; the oblong seal. No. 14 
discovered by Bpooner at Basarh bears a ‘ fantail peacock ’ 
facing, the emblem peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta 
silver coins, issued by Kirnaragupta I and some other 
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successors of his ; the name of the hanker, issuing it, is 
Vyaghrabala {A. S. 1. A. IL, 1913-14, p. 125, PI. XLVIT, 
No. 271 ; several impressions of this seal were found at 
Basarh). An ivory seal matrix found at Rajghat shows a 
fantail peacock with legend firir(i<iiipi(i in Gupta Script : 
the name and the emblem associate it with Karttikeya. 
Another oval seal of the Gupta period, from the same place, 
shows two soldiers standing, holding spear in their right 
hands and with their left hands akimbo; the legend on the 
right reads — Mahdsiia mistake for srr?)rasya. This sea! 
device reminds iis of the figures of Skanda-Komaro and 
Bizago on some coins of Hnvishka already noted and the 
standing Dioscuroi on the coins of such Indo-Greek kings as 
Giomedes, Arehebins and others. Heal No. 722 unearthed 
at Basarh (Spooner, ibid, p. J51, PI. L) ‘is exceptional, in 
that the device a small, naturalistic hiikhii occurs below the 
legend, which is in very raised afrsaros and reads (>‘?r7-) 
Dhanadakasyn Now, Dhanada is a name of Kuliera and 
the conch-she!l here may justly stand for tlie hitkhunidhi of 
that god after whom the i-suer of the s(>al was nanual. 
Some other unrecognisable figures, most probalily of divi- 
nities, and unassignable emblems are found on these seals. 
One or two can be noticed here. A very interesting seal was 
discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which has tor its device a 
man seated in Indian fashion, his raised left hand holding 
probably a branch of a tree and the long slender object 
placed in liis right hand stretched over the knee is unrecogni- 
sable ; the legend in Gupta characters in Udana-kupc 
parisadah (4. S. I. A. R., 1903-04, p. 109, PI. XL, 12). 
The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull by its 
horns with um^erlain legend on a seal that was also unearthed 
at Basarh by the same scholar is unidentifiable; Bloch says 
‘ it looks like an adoption of some classical design’ (ibid, 
p. 106, PI. XLT, 17). The identity of the female figure 
standing between two trees appearing on an indifferently 
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preserved seal found there cannot be ascertained (ibid, 
p. 119, PI. XLII, 56). A human figure, standing facing, 
right hand holding a staff and left liand hanging down (it 
distantly resembles the Siva figures on the Ujjain coins, 
though the water-vessel is not present and the style is differ- 
ent) with an uncertain object to his right and defaced legend 
in exergue, appears on the seal impression (h) on No. 109, 
discovered by Marshall at Bhita ; he suggests that it is a 
‘ representation of some sort of a graniadevata of the village.’ 
The impression (a) on the same lump of clay (No. 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early (lupta characters — 
Vicchigrdma, the ancient name of Bhita (il. S. 1. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 59, PI. XIX). ‘ The fish on side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedasa ’ dug up in the same place may be an 
auspicious symbol of general application, as many other 
symbols, not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can 
be assumed to be. But when there is such uncertainty in 
the determination of the iconography of the device appearing 
on the seal, we shall not be justified in arriving at any far- 
reaching conclusions on the basis of this very feature. 
Spooner’s conclusions based on this (c/. his lengthy disserta- 
tion on seal impression No. 572 A, A. S. I. A. H., 1913-1 1, 
pp. 146-17, as also on pp. 120 and 129-30 — the character 
of the last two has been determined in a different way) were 
thus easily challenged by others who could not see eye to 
eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data 
which are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical 
Hindu icono<rraphy. Bloch observed iti connection with his 
excavations at Basarh, ‘ The evidence of the emblems on 
the seals, so far as they have any connection with religious 
worship, together with the names occurring in the inscrip- 
tions and the seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead 
me to conclude that most of the persons to whom the seals 
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belonged were followers of the Brahmanical creed or Jainas, 
not Buddhists ’ — (op. cit., p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
of the identity of the .^rwatsa mark which he described as 
an ornamental trUula, tliough he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus ‘ without pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol ’ ; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when as.sociated with such symbols as orna- 
mental wheel, knotted club ((/add) and conch-shell which 
when taken together will have to be regarded as Vaisnava 
ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as 
Buddha-pada or Jina-pada ; but in consideration of the 
symbols on the host of the other seals they can much belter 
be interpreted as Visnu-pada. Similarly, the kalasa on so 
many seals in association with the particular legends and 
other emblems may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious 
sign. Moreover, the appearance of several Sivalihgas more 
or less realistic in character, the different varieties of the 
goddess of fortune, the highly proloble representations of 
Uma and Arddhanarlsvara, the earliest tigure of Narasimha 
as a cult deity, etc., on these seals and seal impressions, 
greatly enhances our knowledge of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. 



CHAPTEK VJ 


IcoNO-PLASTic Art in India — Factors contrihuting 
TO its Dhvelopmrnt 

Dibcovery of extanfc images of the pre-Chrislian irn-l early poat-Clii iblian period 
in India not commensurate with what we know i.bout the prevalence of the practice 
of making images and other objects for worship duiing the period, from literary and 
archaeological data — paucity of actual finds to be accounted for — explanation of this 
paucity to be sought in the significant practice followed by ancient Indian artists of 
using perishable materials like wood and clay for the making of images, as in early 
Vedic times, the ritual implementa used to be mainly made of w. od and clay — 
evidence of post-Christian texts like the Hrhatsafft^iita, the Purftnas and the Sgamas 
in support of it — its special beaiiug on the growth and development of Indian icono- 
plastic art. 

Methods of manufacture of linages — bronze casting — evidence of texts — early 
bronze images — other metal images — stone images — stuccos and frescoes — pictorial 
representations — (not only on canvas with brush and paint but also on raised plat- 
forms before the main sanctum of the shrine with coloured rice-powder) — but the latter 
are mainly decorative. 

Contributory factors leading to the development of icono plastic art : — {a) wide 
prevalence of sectarianivSiii — multiplicity of sects — sectarian rivalries and jealousies; 
(h) gradual increase of the pantheon — its necessary corollary, the development of 
mythological stories in order to explain tlin origin of the new creatijns — cioustruction 
of reliefs illustrative of these myihs and legends — their purpose, hwwever, primarily 
decorative ; (c) foreign contact -an incentive and impetus to the creation of new art 
forms— an estimate of the nature and extent of thu Hellenist ic influence on 1 idian 
iconic art ; {d) evolution of the Tantras ; tc) gradual canonisation of the modes 
for the making of icons taci itates the icon-makers’ art — stereo-typed icons 
produced in large numbers from their workshops — reputed art-centres of ancient 
India like Mathura, Gandhara, Amaravati etc.,— their art productions in great demand 
in various parts of India; (/) the patronage of the ruling powers and other 
important personages of early and mediaeval ludia -their excessive temple- 
building activity — they not only built temples but funerary structures in the shape 
of shrines — monastic establishments and (hiivayatanas. 

The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc- 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep loving faith was fairly well prevalent 
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in India during llie few centuries preceding the Christian 
era and the ones immediately succeeding it. From the 
multiplicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis 
it would he natural for us to expect a large number of very 
early images belonging to the various sectaries, both 
orthodox and heterodox from the Brahmanical standpoint, 
from the various parts of India. True it is that several 
free-standing Yaksa statues, or relievo-figures principally 
associated with early Buddhist funerary monuments have 
been discovered, which can go back to two or at most three 
centuries before the Christian era ; it is also true that 
many Buddhist, several Jain and Brahmanical images and 
sculptures have been discovered in stray groups from distant 
parts of India like Gandhara, Mathura and Amaravati that 
belong to two or three centuries after its commencement. 
But when we consider the vastness of the Indian continent 
and think of the religious needs of the majority of her untold 
millions of people, we cannot but be struck with the fact 
that the actual discovery of the extant images going back 
to these earlier times is very much incommensurate with 
our expectations. The reasons for this extreme paucity have 
been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the last part of 
the introductory chajiter of this book. The iconoclastic 
ueai of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building 
materials by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern 
times and the natural causes of decay and destruction were 
no doubt responsible to a great extent for this comparative 
infrequency of early finds of images. The ancient practice 
of making images in such perishable materials like wood 
and clay is also one of the main reasons which explain the 
above fact. In the Vedic times, in tlie fashioning of the 
ritual implements that were necessary for the correct perfor- 
mance of particular sacrifices, wood was the principal 
material that was used, and the altars of variour shapes and 
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kinds were made of clay and bricks. In referring to the 
materials out of which the god Visvakarma could have 
created the universe the one that comes foremost to the mind 
of the Vedic seer is wood. The hyranist asks, ' which was 
the forest and what was the tree out of whose wood the 
heaven and earth were made? ’ {R. V., X, 81, 4 — Kiiri 
svidvanam ka u sa vrksa dsa yato dydodprUiivl nista- 
taksuh.) It is natural that wood should be easily thought 
of in the construction of structures and other objects, for it 
is not only one of the easily procurable materials but also is 
an important one among such, which is the easiest to work 
upon. It is no wonder then that we find so many passages 
in early Indian iconographic texts expatiating on the selec- 
tion of w'ood to be used in the construction of images. 
Some of these are taken notice of here ; attention of the 
reader, however, needs be drawn in passim to the extreme 
care and consideration which is enjoined by the writers of 
these texts, to be followed by the image-makers in the 
cutting of the particular trees whose wood should be employ- 
ed by them for the shaping of the area of the god. 

Writers on Indian iconography and iconornetry have 
discussed the importance of chapter 57 on Pratimdlaksanatn 
of Varahamihira’s Brhatsanihitd (Hudliakar Dvivedi’s 
edition) and have utilised its contents in various ways ; but 
very little notice has as yet been taken by them of the next 
chapter, viz., Vanasampravesddhyaya and its bearing on the 
art of image-making in ancient India. The tatter lays 
down details regarding the ceremony of securing wood from 
the forest trees, and bringing it home for the purpose of 
making images of gods and goddesses. We are first told 
that the image-maker should enter into the forest on an 
auspicious day selected by the astrologer and be careful 
about the omens which he would see on his way to it. 
Tlipn a list of trees which are to be avoided in the search 
for proper wood is given; trees which grow' in cremation 
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ground, by the side of roads, near temples, or on 
ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, cciitya or sihala vrksas, 
those growing by the confluences of rivers, or vvhicli are 
planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with 
creepers, trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, 
falling by themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or 
burnt trees, or those on which bees make their hives, these 
are not to be selected by the sculptor. Next are given the 
names of those the wood of which is to be used for making 
images ; deodar, cmidana, ktmt, madhtil-a for images to be 
set up by Brahmins ; arisla, asoattha, khadira, vilva — for 
those to be made for the Ksatriyas; jlvaka, khadira, sindhuka 
and syandana are auspicious for images to be enshrined by 
the Vai^yas, while tinduka, kehru, sarja, arjuna, mnra, and 
sfl/o are so for the fiiidras. ' Before the selected tree is to 
be felled by axe certain rites are to be performed by the 
sculptor. First he is to mark off on its trunk the various 
sections of the Lihgam or image to be made out of it in 
order that the top, bottom and the sides of the object to be 
fashioned may correspond to those of the trunk of the tree. “ 
Next he will propitiate the tree with various ofl'erings and 
worship the gods, manes, Raksasas, Nagas, Asuras, (Janas, 

' Suradani-candana-4aini madhuhttarav(ih inbhd dvijallnani \ 

/v .s atrasya r is iasvailha’ h h a cl i ra -vil v d v iv t cl d h i ha rd h 1 1 
Vaisydndin jivaka-hhadira-sindhaha-syaiidaiidsca subhayhaladdh I 
Tinduhadxesara-sarjdrjundmramldsca sddrduCim II (Verses 5-0) 

Hie same list is given by Kasyapa in his work; Utpala quotes 
three couplets from- it in bis commentary. 

® Lihgam vd pralimd vd drumavat sihdpyd yuihd disam yasmdt 1 
Tasmdccihvayiiavyd disc drvviasyordhvamaihavddhah || 

(Verso 7). 

Kasyapa says: — 

Vrh'savat praiimd hdryd prdghhdgddyuimhlcHiid I 
Padah pddcsu haritavyah slrsamurdhvc tu kdrayet II 
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and Vinayakas at night and utter the following mantra, 
touching the tree with his hands : — 

Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of deity ; please 
accept this offering according to rules. May all 
the spirits which reside in this tree transfer their 
habitation elsewhere after accepting the offerings 
made according to rules ; may they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them) ; salutation to 
them. ’ 

Lastly, in the morning after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling 
of the tree omitted by him in this chapter, have been 
described in his chapters on Indradhvaja and Vastuvidya, 
and the same should a|ipiy in this case also. The informa- 
tion which we gather Irom a study of this chapter is also 
supplied to us in various other texts like the sections on 
architecture and sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, 
Visnudliarmottnnt , Malsya and others and such works as 
Manasara, etc. Of these the chapter of Bhavisya Purdna on 
Pralimdvulhi (Ch. 13J) in the T’rathama Brahma Parva 
which begins just after the chapter on Pidsadalalsana- 
vurnanum gives details more or less similar to those noted 

’ Arcdi IhamcDnv'kasya Ivatii devasya parihalpilah 1 
Naniasie vrlsa pdjrytnp vidhiva Isom prayrhyaldni II 
Ydviha hhdidni rdHoriti Idni vnli}ii grliHvd vidJtivdt piayulldm 1 
Aiiyalra vaaam pdiilalpayanin hsamduiu Idnyadyd ndmo'aiu 

i('b hijdh II (Wrsos 10-11). 

Yhd same vian1)d is to he found in the Bhdvisya Puraud ebnjiter 
on Pralimdvidhi; a few otbor passages common to both can be found 
in the two. 
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above. Narada, while explaining to Samba rules for the 
construction of images of gods in general and Siirya in 
particular, mentions that seven kinds of images tending to 
the welfare of the devotees are known; viz., those made of 
gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, stone, wood and the ones 
that are drawn (on canvas and other objects); of these 
Narada selects those made of wood as deserving special 
notice. ^ This shows that wood was the most frequently 
used material for image-making from very early times. 
In the Visniidharmottara Pmana a whole chapter entitled 
DevdJaydrtha (Idrupanksamm (Bk. Ill, Ch. 89) is devoted 
to the details of procuring wood for temple-building and 
image-making activities, and rules similar to the above for 
marking off the different sections of the images and building 
posts on the trunk of the tree are incorporated. ^ The next 
two chapters deal with ‘^ildparlksd and Istakaparlksd, in the 
former of which rites enjoined are somewhat similar to 
those mentioned in connection with Ddruparlksd. The 
Mdnasdra, a work giving details of architectural construction 


' Atha ie sampnwaksydmi jyrafimdvidhivisfaram I 
Sarve^dmeva devdiidmadifyasya viSesatah || 

Area saptavidhd proktd hhaktdndm sabhavrddhajje I 
Kdncanl rdjafl idmri pdrfhivl sailajd smrtdh || 

Vdrksi cdlekhijakd cefi muriiaihdndm sapid vai I 
VCirksividhdnam te vlra varnayisfjdtvyah'saiah || 

Bhavisya Furdna^ Bk. 1, Ch. IM Verses 1-3. 

* Agrain mfilaui prayatnena kartavyam tasya cihndni — 

Agram dcvaHija inurdhdyiavi padatp rnfdaw iu kdrayei I 
/lrc(7/i7'/(T viparyasid tiryajvd mdrandvahd (I 
Aijramd'ain vipanjdsain siamhhdndm ca vivarjayel I 
Agra nirdaviparyase krte vehnaksayain vrajet II 
Ptlrvdgrd roiiardgrd vd drumd yojyd grheau ca I 


Tasmat sarva prayatnena rthnaisiam karayed drumam 1 
Ayre indie ca dharinajria iaiah samyak pravc4ayet || 
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its foremost consideration, deals at great length with the 
topic of Daniaarngrahana in lines 251-347 in the chapter on 
Stambhalaksanam (P. K. Acharya’s Edition, Ch. XV, p. 
103 ff.). These particulars are of the same nature as the 
ones gleaned from the other texts, but here they apply 
chiefly to the construction of wooden columns. A formida- 
ble list of 4akunas is given in lines 260-94 ; in lines 295- 
304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices to the various 
kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas beginning with 
fndra and ending with Tsana, to eight Kaksasas like 
Mukhya, Mrga, Aditi, IJdita, Vitatha, Antarlksa, Bhrsa 
and Pusan and lastly to the Vanaspati. * ITie whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vdstuvidydnukirtanam of the Matsya 
Pttruna deals with the Darvfiharanavidhi in a succinct way ; 
the next few chapters (25^’ -263) discourse on details of 
iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring to differ- 
ent kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 
ipUhikd), the author remarks that stone, earthen, w'ooden 
and mixed pedestals are to he assigned to images which 
are made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, res- 
pectively.” In the next chapter on Lihgalaksanam, the 
author expressly mentions in the last verse that * Lihgas 
should be made of (such materials) as precious metals, 

' A few other details are recorded here; one such refers to three 
sex groups among the trees. The last lines in this section, viz., 
Vrlisasya mCilam mule ca agre cagraiii. lathaiva ca l 
RhuinispaiSamukhaiii ji'iiUoa tadilnJhva nj parabhdgalah II 

have been translated • The base of the column is (to be marked) on the 
lower part of the trunk and on the upper part of the capital; the part 
other than these (i.c., the middle part) is known to be that which 
touches, (i.e., makes) the body, i.e., the shaft of the column. 

“ t^aile iailamayim dadyai parthivc parthivitn faihd I 
Diirujc diirujam kuTyCinmiarc nii&ruvi iathaiva ca II 
20 — 13071 ? 
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crystal, earth and wood in the manner laid down in the 
previous lines. ’ ■' 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bhatta purporting to quote from the Matsya 
Purana and HayaSlrsa PaUcardtra supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivildsa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citrajd {i.c., 
those that are painted on canvas, wall or pdtra), lepajd (made 
of clay), pdkaja (made of molten metal, i.e., cast images) 
and 4astrotktrnd (carved by rnetal instruments). The second 
list includes seven different varieties, viz., mrnmayi, ddrii- 
ghatitd, lohajd, ratnajd, Sailajd, gandhajd and kansuml. It 
will be seen that with the exception of the last two in the 
second list (or one, viz., kansmm, because gandhajd may 
come under lepajd in the first list), which are evidently 
ksanika images, all the others in it can very well come 
under the first one. The Sukranitisdia refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus : — Pralimd saikatl paisil lekhyd 
lepyd ca mrnmayi | Vdrksl pdsdna-dhdtutthd slhird jdeyd 
yathotfard II (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new materials 
occcur, such as sikatd (sand) and pista (substance ground 
and then mixed with water into a dough); the latter evi- 
dently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
w'ith water (in Bengali colloquial, it is called pifuU) and not 
to the compound which make up stucco. Each succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
Csthird) among them. The Samardiiganasiitradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in those lines to the 
sever) kinds of images : — Pralimdndmatha hrfimo lahsanam 

* Evam ratnaviayani kuryat aphatikam parihivam tathd [ 
Stibham darumayaficapi yadva manaai rocatc II 
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draDtjameva ca \ Snvarna-rupya-tamra^ma-ddrulehhydni 
Saktitah \\ Citrain ceti vinirdistam dravyamarcasu sapladhd \ 
(Gaekwar Oriental series, Vol. II, Cb. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavisya Purana, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits refer- 
ence to clay images while mentioning pictorial representa- 
tions twice under the heads Ickhya and cilra. That clay 
was undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for 
making images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the 
making of ksanikn or irapermaueut ones) is fully borne out 
by a ve'ry interesting passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from 
Harja&lrsa PancarCitra which lays down rules about pre- 
paring clay tor this purpose. It can be freely translated 
thus : — ‘ Members of all castes, from the highest down- 
wards, should collect earth from river banks, cultivated fields 
or sacred places ; then equal portions of powdered stone, 
karkard (sand) and iron should be mixed with it and the whole 
mixture should be pressed with some astringents ; extracts 
of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja, ^rl, vcnta{?) and knhknma, 
kaulaja and Ciyasa wood, and curds, milk and clarified 
butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the above ; the 
whole compound should then be left over for a month till 
it is ready to be shaped into images.’ ’ This mode of the 
preparation of clay, however, shows that the material thus 
prepared was used for making images far more durable than 
ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being powdered 

' M rttikavarnapurvena grhnlyussarKavarnniah \ 

NadHiir'ihavd kseirc punyasthane'thavd piinah || 
Pasdt^a-karkard-loliacurndni samabhdgalah | 

Mrltikayatp prayopjdiha kasdycna prapujayei II 
Khadii'endTjjunenatha siD'ijaiiivcntakuhkuuxaih | 
KautnjuiT&ycisaih snehairdddhikslxagkfliidihhl}) II 

Alodya mrtlikSm taktaih sthane slhdpya punah punah / 

Masam panjusitatii krtvd praiimnm parikalpayet II 

Haribhnktirildsa. ISth'vilaaa, 
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y/w and stone. Tins compound is similar to the material 
known as stucco which was so copiously used by the 
Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.D. ; if wo are to understand that limestone is 
meant by the word pdsana, then the similarity becomes 
greater. This seems to be the substance which was so 
frequently used in making many figure sculptures on the 
towering gopuras of many of the south Indian temples. We 
are further informed in the same text that a central wooden 
frame designated here as pratimd&fda of a length of 120 or 
125 ahgulas {da^atdla or uttamada^atala measurement) and 
made of khadira or tjajntya (yajiiadumhura) wood is to be 
set up on the ratnanydsa (ratnavedi or altar on which the 
image is to be placed), whereon the different limbs of the 
image arc to be modelled according to the proportions laid 
down in the text.’ Reference has already been made to 
the Matsya Parana passage where tliere is mention of mixed 
materials used for image-making ; evidently the compound 
just noted falls under this category. The text is of unique 
importance ; it not only gives the formula for the pre- 
paration of the stucco-like substance, but also shows how 
wood, clay and such other perishable materials were mixed 
up to make images of a comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval times, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 

* Slhdpayel yralimastilam rafnanyasasya copari [ 

Sulaflca khddiraaindin yajfllydndiii prakalpayet II 
VitriBoitarasatain &ul<im kunjddvd pafiravimialih. [ 
Praiimdhgulamdncna ktivd saiiisthdpaycd bvdhah II 

Haribhakiivildsa, 18 . 

This wooden cjre {pratimdiula) in modern cUy images ot Bengal 
is described as kdfhdmo in Bengali language ; the word is derived from 
kdtha or kasiha meaning wood. At present, it is made of bamboo slits 
and straw. 
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vu^v\viX ioY \V\c ma\i^\v\g, ot \uv^ig,e?> wv iwvWw. 
'Vcxls V\ke Ike Bliai'isijtt Purdna and the chapter 58 oi the 
Brhatsainhita which lay special stress on wood as the 
material for image-making are of comparatively early dale, 
because they take stock of earlier traditional practice. Some 
of the later texts like A tjni Purdna, though mentioning it 
a»nong other materials, cliielly expatiate upon the use of 
stone. Scholars after a careful study of the early extant 
architectural remains throughout India came to the conclu- 
sion long ago that much of the form and technique of their 
construction was influenced by their earlier and commoner 
prototypes of wooden structures. It can very well be pre- 
sumed that some of the characteristic features of the few 
extant early Indian sculptures in the round and many 
relief carvitigs show their intimate connection with 
carved wood sculptures which were common in ancient 
times. Prom this it does not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectural and sculptuial purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and clay. In the- 
(Uh chapter of AnUujada Dasdo, a Jaina text, we find a 
clear reference to the wooden statue of the Yaksa Moggara- 
pani in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. Even long 
after stone began to be principally used for image-making, 
wooden images were also made by the artists. The finely 
carved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now 
preserved in the Arial Museum, and the weather beaten 
standing \^isnu and several other objects of carved wood in 
the collection of the Dacca Museum show that wood 
remained as one of the principal media for image-making. 
'I’he wooden images oi Jagannatha, Balarama and Siihhadra 
enshrined in the main .sanctum at Puri are renewed every 
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twelve jears and the old ones are buried underground in an 
unfrequented part of the extensive temple compound. Very 
few wooden images, however, of any antiquity liave so far- 
been discovered ; the reason is obvious. In this tropical 
country with its humid climate, and infested by destructive 
agencies like the white ants and rats, wooden objects 
seldom attain to any age. Herein lies one of the explana- 
tions of the extreme paucity of the extant images in the 
pre-Christian period of the art-history of India. References 
to images in the literature and inscriptions of India datable 
in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are to be found ; but 
few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which can 
be confidently dated hack to this period. Two other interest- 
ing deductions can he made from the data collected above. 
The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of such 
centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Hamath might have been 
greatly due to the fact of their making more systematic and 
constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Chunar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wooden 
-prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom in Burma). 

Of the seven different kinds of mdrlisthanas, i.r., 
materials for the making of images, several others such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc., require to he considered at some 
detail. The metal images especially the bronze ones fall 
under the pakajd class as it has been mentioned above and 
discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the 
Indian artists were quite adept in the art of bronze casting. 
In fact, the skill they display in the casting of the beautiful 
bronze Buddha of the early Gupta period found at Sultan- 
ganj and now in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 
is unique ; it can surely rank as one of the best specimens. The 
gold plated bronze image of ManjuM recovered from the 
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BaJai Dbap mound, close to the ruins of Mahasthan and now 
in the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier images have so far been found, but 
the discovery of the above proves that the Indian artists had 
long experience in this branch of fine arts. Tlie uninscribed 
and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian period, some 
of them going back to an age as early as the 2nd or 3rd 
century B. C., if not earlier, do not portray, it is true, 
that excellence which is evinced by the hron^ce images of 
later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the 
punch-marked and cast coins especially the former, were 
never very success "ul and the crudeness with which some of 
the purely indigenous money were being manufactured up 
till recent times should be noted.' The metal-casters’ art 
especially in the fashioning of divine images on the other 
hand remained at a high level throughout and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalaiida, Kurkihar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and 
Chamba, Eajputaiia, cfc., from northern India and the ones 
from Negapatam, Madura and various other parts of 
Boulhein India characteristically testify to the truth of 
the above remark. 

It is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting 
images, there are many others which remain silent about it. 
The earliest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules 
for making images in wood and clay, which materials arc 

* The copper coins of Udaipur, Mewar, now known as diiiglCi 
and some of them formerly known also as irihlliafl on account of their 
bearing on them a trident, can be mentioned as an example. W. W. 
Webb informs us that these coins were still being manufactured as 
late as the sixties of the last century; The Currencies of Bajputana, 
p. 13. 
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comparatively inexpensive and easily acquired. A devotee who 
wislied to give some sort of permanency to the image of his 
god would naturally think upon stone of various kinds ; and 
texts incorporated in the Puranas and Agamas give minute 
details about the method of stone carving. But the casting 
of large-sized metal images was an elaborate process and 
required a great deal of expense and so could be practised 
only occasionally. This is borne out by the significant 
observation of T. A. tl. Rao that ‘metal is rarely employed 
in the making of dhruva-heras ; this material is almost 
exclusively used for casting utmva, snapana and hali 
images,’ the latter being usually small ones cast solid. The 
compilers of the second group of the iconographic and 
iconometric texts usually incorporated rules and canons 
which would be mostly in dotnand for supplying the 
religious needs of the general class of devotees belonging 
to the various sects. But rules on the method of casting 
for the use of the more skilled tecJjnicians were no 
doubt collected by some of the ancient and mediaeval 
iconographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this 
method called the ‘ Madh Rcch isla-vidhdnaut on these 
collections. The word madhUcchista means bees’ wax, 
what is left over (ncchida) after the honey is strained. In 
this process which is known to the western artists as ‘cire 
perdue’ or the ‘lost wax’, the molten metal is left over in the 
earthen mould to congeal after the wax is gradually 
melted away by heat, and the bees’ wax played 
the most important part ; thus, the process acquired the 
above name. Cropinath Rao quotes three passages from 
Kdrandgama, Suprabliedagama and Vimusamhita; the first 
two merely testify to the use of bees’ wax in the metal 
casting while the last mention briefly the process thus, 

‘ if an image is to be made of metal, it must first be made 
jn wax and then coated with earth; gold or other metals 
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are purified and cast into (the mould) and a complete image 
is thus obtained by capable workmen.’ ’ The Manasdra 
(P. K. Acharya’s Edition) devotes a complete chapter 
(LXVllI) for describing the method of casting images in. 
metal. S. K Saraswati rightly points out, however, that 
the whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is very little explicit in 
character, on account of the extremely corrupt form of the 
text. Saraswati has drawn our attention to the first 
praharana of the AbhilasitarthacinlanKini, also known as 
Mdnasollum 3d,stra, said to have been compobed by king 
Somesvara Rhulokamalla, of the Western Calukya line of 
Kalyani who came to the throne in 1124-25 A.D. In con- 
nection with the topic of ‘ adoration to the gods ’ {devata- 
bh(tkti) the pnikaram consisting of 21 verses gives a succinct 
and by far the best account about the process of manufac- 
ture of metal images.' 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image (i.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly 
said so here) complete with all the details, according to the 
navatdla measurement ; then instructions are given about 
the placing ot wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck 
or crown and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. 
Rules for the preparation of the clay are given in detail 
and it is needless to say that it is much difierent 
from the one mentioned in the Haijti.^lrsa Pancardlra. The 
clay coatings should be made in regular intervals and be 

’ T. A. G. It 10, Op, (‘it. \’ol. I, Part. I, Introduction, p. 51 : 
loho aildhamaylm arrdiii kurnyitnii nnddvrtam anmunddmi saiii-^ndh ya 
vidravyahydriivapundh liuiiiiluilj kdniytd ijahidl aaniiidniaiii itnivala 
ghanam. Visnu KOinhitd, Putala, XlV, a Paucriintra text as quoted l)y 
Rao. 

* J.I.S.O.A., Vol, IV, No 2, p. I39ff, S. K. Saraswati on ‘ .An 
ancient text on the casting ot metal images.’ 
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carefully dried up in the shade. The textual injunction is 
to be noted that the amount of wax used to prepare the 
model should be weighed in the very beginning by the wise 
artist {sikthalcam lolaycdaddvurccahKjnam vicalcsanah). Then 
the particular metal out of wliich the casting is to be done 
should be measured according to certain proportions; if 
the image is to be made of brass or copper, the metal should 
weigh ten times (or eight times according to a variant 
reading), if of silver, twelve times, and, if of gold, sixteen 
times that of the wax model, according to the specific 
gravity of the metals. 3'hen (he measured metal should be 
encased in a cocoaiuit shaped earthen crucible (mUkerfikrtim 
miisdm) and the wax from the clay-coated mould should be 
melted away by heating the image in (ire. The crucible 
with the metal within ought to be so healed as the latter 
should form a liquid mass and after |iuncturing the lop of 
the crucible with an iron rod, the whole molten metal 
should be carefully poured down the mouth of the tube. 
When the molten metal has congealed after cooling down, 
then the clay coating .should be broken up very carefully. 
Any superfluous metal and the tubes adhering to the fully- 
fashioned metal image should be filed away wdth a cCnana 
(a file?) and lastly the wdiole shoidd be brightly polished 
(pn^cddujjvalatam iiayet). When this is all done in the 
manner prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should < fl'er 
daily w'orship to it.' Saraswati remarks that the above 
text ‘ does not say whether the model would have to be made 
of solid wax or ivith an inner core.’ But a perusal of the 
(ext will show that it docs seem to refer to solid casting 
which was the general rule in case of small images. In tlio 
case of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems 
to have been followed on account of their cost and weight. 

* The above is a summary of S. K. Saraswati’s translation of the 
text under observation. 
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Several of the earliest big metal images of India, Mahasthan 
ManjusrI and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rub- 
bed clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt — the 
same ingredients that were used in the preparation of the 
clay for applying to the outside of the wax mould. 
Saraswati has not referred to another edited text on 
metal casting, viz., that contained in the HiiiJparalna of 
Srikurnara who flourished in the 10th century A.f). It 
consists of tweuly-two verses incorporated in the second 
chapter (verses 32-53) of the printed edition of ^ilparutna, 
Part II, by T. (fanapati Sastri. I'he text, though corrupt, 
seems to lay down details which are concerned with hollow 
casting. The first verse (MadhficcJiistena nirmaya sahalaiji 
niskalmn fu vd i Baddlicd mrda drdham siiskamadhd- 
cchi.starn bahih arjel, and verses 4‘21T. speak of a proctss in 
which the inside of the image remains hollow after the wax 
inside and the one outside is melted away by heat. The 
last verse (No. 53, viz., Gluinam cellohitjam viinhom 
madhucchislcna kcvalah I Krtvd mrlleyanddmi purvarai 
kramatascaret) does nothing but refer to the casting of 
(jhana, i e., solid images. That hollow cast metal images 
were made is fully proved by writers on Smrti works like 
Manu and others who refer to such images heated from 
within which an adulterer would have to embrace as a sort 
of punishment, T’he Rgvedic passage surmymn smiramiva 
(\ I11. 69, ]2), though not referring to an image of the god 
meant for worship, seems also to refer to the practice 
of hollow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid down in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for v\ood as we have already sho\Mi from such texts as 
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Bhavisija Purum, Brhalsamhitd and the Matsya Purana. 
The Visnudharmotlara does not only lay down elaborate 
rules for the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to 
be used in making durable images of gods. The whole of 
the ninetieth chapter entitled 3ildparlhsd, of the third book 
of the Vismidharmottara, deals with this topic and the details 
mentioned there closely follow those enjoined in connection 
with DdmpanlxSd. In the first lew verses it is laid down that 
{he sthapaii will go to a hill and select the particular stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brabmai), Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra devotees, respectively. 
Stone tljat is suitable lor sucb images shordd be onc- 
colonred, smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of 
sand in its layers, good to look at, washed by spring water 
or merged in water, shaded by trees and bailing from sacred 
tirtlias, of good length, breadth and thickness {ayamapari- 
nahddhyani). Stones, that are not so, are those that are 
burnt by sun-rays, which are Jised for other works, which 
contain alkaline water, which are very nmch rough, which are 
marked with minute spots or patches of dilferent shape and 
size {Tiktih sambhusita yu tn i/iciirair vindumihiia) and so on 
(on this authority the spotted red sandstone of Mathnra nill 
be unsuited for image-making). Then mention is made of 
various modes of testing the selected stone, — the tests con- 
sisting of difl'erent kinds of sildlcpas, a few recipes of which 
are given ; the application of this test to the stone and the 
reactions which will follow will show whether the stone is 
worth collecting for images or not. After being fully satis- 
fied on all these points, the artist will take the selected 
stone according to rules to the temple for being fashioned 
into the divine image. The last part of the eighteenth vilasa 
of Gopal Bhatta’s Ilaribhaklivilasa entitled Sildgrahanam 
is devoted to the consideration of the same subject. He 
quotes extensively from the section of the HayaPirsa Pafica- 
ralra, which elaborately deals with the rituals connected 
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with entrance in the forest, selection of flawless one-coloured 
stone, worshipping the god Visnu, offering of hali to the 
guardians of the quarters, worshipping the selected stone 
vith sandal paste, flowers and naicedya and propitiating the 
various Yaiudhanas, Guhyakas and Siddhas v\ho may reside 
in the stone or in its vicinity and asking their permission to 
use the stone for the image of Visnu and entreating them to 
go to reside in another place with these words — ‘ Vismivim- 
harthamasmaliam yatraisd Kcsavdjnaya | Vimvariham yad- 
hhavcl Jearyam yusnidl'aniapi iad hharcl ll Ancna balkldncna 
prltd hhacatha Harcaihd \ Ksemena (jacchaidnyntra ^mildvAi 
sthdnamidani punali II fl'he Taficaratra text also refers to 
the significance of the various dreams which the Fclcctors of 
the stone might dream while sleeping at night near it. Then 
early in the morning of the next day, after the ])erformance 
of the daily rites and paying respects to the stone and the 
stone-cutting implements, tlie sculptor with the \ahka (stone- 
mason’s chisel) in hand tanhnhasidh) should commence 
his work. The stone for the image should measure a little 
more than the image to he fashioned out of it. After 
cutting it out and raising it up, it should be brought near 
the temple and ex[)ert arti.'.ts then should begin their work 
on it {Taiah pravartlayci karma vidrdn lijdaistn .fdpibhih). 
In the section under Sildlakmnam , the Hayasirsa refers to 
various kinds of stone that are to he avoided.’ A list of 
different kinds of stone fit for being fashioned into the 
images of Vasudeva Visriu is now given. Those stones 
which arc procured from sacred places, whic-h are to he found 
merged in rivers, on shady hills or under ground, not burnt 

' KaaramhisevHa yd ca naclitirasa»iiidhhai'd | Puramadhye 
sfhUd yd ca laibapi iu vane, sthitd II Caivi^paihc sihild yd ca mrcchild- 
pakhanc ca yd ( Uaare ca talhd iiiadhijc vuhii'ihc cdpi yd sthiid II 
Suryarahni-praiapid yd yd cfl (laydhd ddvdynind | Anyakumnnapa- 
yvkid yd amjadcvdilluinii ntHd ] Kiavyddddyaiivpaholu vaijyd yaiiicva 
vai aid I Yena kenacid dn’ild vai jjatiiyd talhd Ma II 
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by Pun-rays, which are of one pleasing colour like pale 
brown, red yellow or black (imndnrd cdrunci pUd hrsna 
^axtd ca oarnimm) are recommended. Then details arc 
given about different types of stones such as i/«ra (youthful), 
inadhyd (of middle age), bald (very young) and vrddhd (old) 
of which the first two only are to be used for images (these 
refer to the geological age of particular varieties) ; stones of 
masculine, feminine and neuter gender arc to be distinguish- 
ed with the help of their characteristic signs such as their 
ring and their glaze. The main image should be made of 
masculine stone, the pede.stal of feminine, while the piudihd 
(lowermost base) of the neuter {Pumlingaih pratimd kdryd 
slrlhngnih padapUhikd 1 Pindikarthiim tu sd grdhyd 
drKljd yd sandalaksfind). This injunction would mean that 
these above three were made of separate stones; but in most 
cases, the actual practice was different, the three being made 
out of one single block of stone. If the stones in the time 
of being cut and dressed show circular patches inside them 
they arc to be avoided as far as possible, for the different 
kinds of such patches (many are enumerated) bring forth 
various kinds of misfortunes, if they are worked upon. The 
HayaMrm then goes on to describe the characteristic signs 
of the pindikd and ptlha of the image proper. Elaborate 
details are given and as many as ten different kinds of the 
former, such as sthundild, yaksl, ccdl, 77i(ind(tld , purnocundrd , 
vajrd, padnid, ardhakiH and Lrikond (the name of the tenth 
is not given), are enumerated. As regards the height of the 
image and its pedestal, it is expressly laid down here that the 
shrine door should be divided into eight ecpial units; the 
image proper should measure two of these units, while the 
pindikd, one part of the height of the image divided into 
three equal parts. ^ The Mal-sya Purdm distinctly 

' Dvdrocchrayaxya yanmdnumasladha iaHu karaycl \ Bhaga- 
dvayena pratiniayi tiibhagikrivd ial punah | Pindikd bhdgaiab kdryd 
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says that all this work connected with the fasliioning of the 
image in all its minute details should he done in a covered 
secluded place by the image-maker in pious and well- 
controlled manner and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him.' Detailed instructions are incorporated in most 
of the texts dealing with Hrahmanical iconography about the 
actual proportions to be followed in the carving of the entire 
image and its various sections and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the eighth chapter of this book where some of these icono- 
metric texts are discussed will testify to the thoroughness and 
accuracy of the ideal which was set before the ancient and 
mediieval iconographers of India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and mediawal India ; this custom still 
persists in present times, but the background on which the 

nalinlca iki coccInUd I The distinction Ix-ilween [iindij,d and fnthihd 
or /)(//((( is not very clear; in the text, under [ilnflikaldliSdiKini, 
we are told that the former should mcasuic half the height of the 
main image in its altitude and he equal in its width to the same of the 
image — T^cchmtjaiii iiniliiiidrddhancii (hurglnjcnn iiT(tf'niidsa)ita I 
Then after enumerating the ten different kinds of /n'lidds noted above, 
the text lays down some interesting details in the following lines some 
of whicli I quoted from the Af((/.s 7 /f/ PaniiK; in a previous chapter : — 
lidilc idUdiiKiijhil jiindlin inh'lhirr jidrlhichu liilhCi 1 Ddrujc ddnijdiii 
kurgditmisiv viisrdin Idlliaira rd | Namjdijoiiisl ti kdigd mi tiddu 
iithluti>hdl(iditibhih \ ArccaijdiiidSdiudm ddinjhijdiii liiigdiidnidtidnutiu 
talhd I Ydsya dotuisyd yd jidiiil Idiii ptlhc jidiikdlidiycl ; then it 
adds, Evaincea naindhiiydlaiti sdiiidndt idllKdiiksdijdin . 

' Vivikir tidinvrh- Kllidnr xllidi>dlili xdviydlmtlnydh | 

Pdnuttuil kdlddcsdjudh idalniji'idh idkldblnlsdnah | 

Praydto niyotaJidrn dciuilddliydnuldliHirdli | 

Yojdvidndnukuh'iia uidedn kumui saiiidcdnt \ 

All the quotations from the Hayailriia-Pdrirardh'd and the Matsya 
Purdna are here taken from the 18th vildm of Gopal Hhattn’s 
Haribhakiivildm . 
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image is now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is 
found inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in 
stone, bronze or even clay icons, a sectary would often 
worship him in ‘(jhala’ and * pata,' i.e., in an water vessel 
with vermilion and sandal or other paints on it and in a 
paper picture of the deity encased in an wooden frame (this 
custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, where it is called in 
local dialect — * ghate pate pujd ’). In earlier times, cloth or 
canvas was the princip<al medium and the word pata which 
originally signified cloth acquired the sense of pictorial re- 
presentation of a deity or some mythology connected with 
it. 'rViis is citra in a mote restricted sense of the term, 
another of its wider significance iieing sculptures fully in the 
round. It is used in the former sense in many of the texts 
dealing with iconographic matter and when the Matsya 
Purdna refers to the first of the four different kinds of images 
it undoubtedly uses the word in the former meaning. But 
the scope of these citrajd images, as we have seen, is much 
wider, for it does refer not only to divine images painted on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels {Pate kudye ca pdtre eo 
citrajd pratimd smrtd) . Not only colour drawings on the 
hare surface of mud walls, hut also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of rock-cut caves of Ajanta 
are included in this group of icons. The pdtrafi are 
evidently water-vessels, ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and painted in colour on their outer surface 
with the figures of divinities. The Vimudharmottara gives 
a detailed account of the rules of painting which is of unique 
interest and importance for a thorough appreciation of the 
great advance that the Indian artists of ancient and medifcvhl 
times made in the art of painting.^ The HayaSma-Padca- 

^ VisnvdhariHoifara, published by the Veukate^vara Press, Book 
III, ehs. 2, 27, Translation with introduclion and notes by 
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rdtra expressly eulogises the pictorial representations of Hari 
and says that he who draws beautiful rupas of Visnii (on 
cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand yugas of blissful 
residence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is always manifest in 
frescoes {lepya citra)^ so he should always be worshipped in 
his lepya citra forms ; as beauty, ornament and expressions 
are clearly discernible in his painted forms, so Janarddana 
approaches them; so the sages ordain that hundred-fold 
virtue accrues to the worshippers of the lord in these forms; 
seeing Pundarlkaksa in picture, full of grace and illusive 
excellence, one is freed from sin hoarded through untold 
numbers of births ; therefore the god Narayana should be 
worshipped in pictures (patasthah) by those who want 
spiritual welfare and piety. ^ 

Stella Kramriscb, Calcutta University Press, 1928, pp. 1-20, ai 02. 
Several emendations of this translation were made by A. C. (’oomara- 
swamy, in J. A, 0. 8., 10B2 pp. 13-21. The Cifr(fhfl'!i<ina, said to 
have been composed by Nagnajit, now available only in its Tibetan 
version, deals extensively with the rules of painting. The 8iJp(ir(ihi<i 
also has a section which deals with painting. The sections on 
vidhdna in Arya MonjuhhHillalxalpa (edited by T. Ganapati Saslri, in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
this art; but it is more concerned with the iconographic presentation 
of the Mahayana and Vajrayiina divinities. M. Lalou in her work on 
Jronoyraphic Dcs Eiofjen Pcinics (Paid) has translated these chapters 
in French, given their Tibetan version and written a very useful intro- 
duction (Paul Cjcuthner, Paris, 1930). 

^ Ildyaslrsa-Pailcanil r<i in connection with the installation of 
cilrajd itnagop, as quoted by Oopal Hhatta ; Ydranti Visuurdpdni 
iiunl pdnllid Irlxlidyrl 1 TdrddyiKpi-fidhdHrdfyi VisnvhdxC ludlnydic I 
T^rpyr ritrr II (trirnU ipon Sdunidlidndni dpdiii hi I Tdfitndl .sdivd- 
prdifdhuiid Jcpyd-cUrdydtdm y<(j(d I KdnlihJnlfidndhhdvddyd^cUrr 
mat Hphutdm sthitdh I Atdh HanuidJiyddidydli ciirdjaHU Jdudrdddndh I 
Tnsnidcril rdiccddc pdyiild}d fittnldvi ^dldyinjdvi hudhdih 1 Ciivdsthav} 
Punddrllcahsam savddsa ni savibhrdviOiH 1 Drsivd vimucydtc paparr- 
jjanninhAl siisaflciiaih I TdHmdcchvhhdrihihhirdlmdiinwhdpvrjya^jigl- 
sayn I Paidsthah pdjanryaHiu devo Edrdydnah prahluih | 

31— iao7U 
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Reference ought to be made here, for completeness’ sake, 
to various other modes of representing the deity. The 
agaraas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi-precious 
stones like splja/i/ra (crystal), padr?iaraga (lapis-lazuli), ?Ja/ra 
(diamond), midurya (cat’s eye), vidruma (coral), pusya and 
ratna (ruby). That crystal could be very skilfully handled and 
fashioned into beautiful forms is proved by the discovery of 
the excellently carved crystal bowl with fish handle on the 
lid among’ the relics of Buddha inside the big monolithic 
chest at Piprawa. This class of images really falls under 
the nitnnjd group of the Haya^lrsa and the sastroiklrrid one 
of the Mdisyo Parana, the latter nhso including images made 
of wood and stone. To the hsfrotklrnd class will also go 
those metal plaques gold and others — which bear on them 
the effigies of gods. ]\rontion has already been made of the 
Laurija Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques hearing the 
representations of a nude goddess ; among the several other 
tiny gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at 
Piprawa, a few other figures in outline — an elephant, a 
crude human figure, etc., can still be recognised, whose 
character cannot be determined with certainty. I’he 
unique representation of ^?iva-Parvati embossed on a concave 
plaque of pure gold, 2^ inches high, found on the site of the 
Patna fort is one of the most interesting finds of this nature 
that have recently been made. ' Metal plaques containing 

* K. P. Jayaswai, ‘ Paialiputra Siva-ParvatT (lold Plaque ’ in 
J. 1, 0.8. A., Vol. IT, 1934, p. 1, Jayasvval writes: ‘Below the jatd 
knot of the male figure, there is a crescent-like band. Its left hand 
touches the bosom of the female figure. It is undoubtedly a figure of 
Siva-Parvafi The figures are not nimbate; the style of the female 
figure is that of the Didarganj Yaksi and that of the male figure of the 
Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment 
assigns it to the Maurya or Pre-Maurya times.' If this dating 
is accepted then it becomes the earliest joint repre.sentation 
of these two deities in the historic period, the second in point of date 
being that on the coins of Huvisbka, noted in the previous chapter; 
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the figures of Vasudeva-Visnu and his incarnations, 
described by some scholars as Vi^nupattas (tliese were also 
made of stone), as also those of various other divinities are 
to be grouped along with the above. There was not much 
of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted in the 
fashioning of such objects of worship and the texts are 
usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. As 
regards the ratnaja class of images, little or no details about 
their manufacturing technique are to be found in the 
general body of the iconographic literature for the obvious 
reason that these images being expensive ones were seldom 
in demand by the common class of devotees and even 
when a few wealthy ones were in need of them, the 
highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers of ancient and 
mediaeval India were never handicapped for lack of 
instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the 'pakajd 
class ; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same arc the numerous terracotta-figurines that 
have been discovered in untold numbers from various parts 
of India and datable from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly cult significance, while 
others are children’s toys ; numerous others, again, arc 
clay seals which were stamped with the particular signs 
of royalties, court officials, trade-guilds, religious establish- 
ments and others, and lightly burnt afterwards. These 
latter classes sometimes bore on their surface the various 
Brahmanic deities and their emblems which were certainly 
based on the contemporary mode of their representation, 
'rerracotta plaques bearing figures of cult-deities as also 
mythological stories associated with them were very 

but it is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj 
Yaksi has been assigned by Marshall to as late a date as 1st century 
B.C. or later, in his latest work, viz., Monuments of Sanchi. 
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frequently used in Bengal and such other parts of India as 
outside decorations of stupas, vihdras and temples for the 
pious edification of various sectarian devotees. These were 
comparatively cheap and easily available and so the potters’ 
art was extensively patronised by the sectaries. Attention 
has already been drawn to the terracotta objects described by 
Mackay as images of gods in the Indus valley sites ; Mackay 
expressly tells us that the numerousness of such finds shows 
that they were manufactured in the factories of image-makers 
of these regions. Excavations in the historic sites of VaiAali, 
Bhita, Sravastl, Kausambi, Soraapur (Paharpur), Pundra- 
varddhana (Mahasthiln) and others have brought to light large 
numbers of the terracotta objects belonging to the different 
categories noticed above, and some of them are particularly 
useful for the study of Hindu iconography. Thus the variant 
representations of a nude female figure in burnt clay dating 
from a few centuries before the Christian era have been 
taken by Coomaraswamy to stand for the mother goddess 
whose cult seemed to have been much in vogue not only 
among the original settlers of India, later finding an wider 
currency there, but also in the countries of the near East and 
eastern Mediterranean. As regards the seal impressions, 
reference has already been made in Chapter V to those found 
at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhila, Kajghat, etc., 
which are of unique interest for the purpose of the study of 
Hindu iconography. It has often been said that these were 
ordinary clay objects which were either sunburnt or burnt in 
kilns after they had received the impression of the device 
from the seal matrix, the negative of the plaques, and the 
other m lulds. But it is possible that some sort of prepara- 
tion was necessary for the ordinary clay and a few other 
ingredients had to be mixed with it. I have already referred 
to the formula laid down in the Haya^irsa for preparing clay 
for im.ige-inaking ; but this was not ordinary clay, but 
stucco and when the image was made out of it, it was not 
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burnt. Brief reference has also been made by me to the 
clay compound which was used in the casting of metal 
images as wTitten in the Mdnasollasa ; it may be mentioned 
now in detail. ^ To clay should be added charred husk finely 
rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a little salt 
finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) should 
be finely ground on a smooth stone.* ^ The iSilparatna 

^ Saraswuti s translation of the original which runs thus: Mashn 
tnsamaylm (jhrfiiva lidrpdsani nalasah hfiatiDu \ Jjavaiuim curniiam 
shksnani nvalpam samijojaijenmrda \ Pcsayct sarwarnckaLra auslakiixic 
ca sildtale I Evidently this compound was also used in the making of 
the crucible in which the metal lump was melted on fire. The Mpa- 
raina refers to five kinds of clay compounds with their constiiuents, 
used ‘n metal casting, in these lines : — Kaihind mandakathind mrdvl 
Dirdidard iathd 1 M iisdkaranayogyeiipancadhd mrttlkd snirid |1 
Pdvvoktdm ndkujdm vdtha mrtsndmdddya yntnatah | MrlloHl{r)(h 
cdrnasamyuktd))!. yathdynkii vimardayct || ^^uddhd}}ibhasd puya- 
carmasdram yukiyd siujojayei \ Kdrayct kafhuiamevam sildmusala- 
tdditani || TaHviin gomayasamyiikte sydnmandakathind punali \ 
Mi'dbhdndacurnaHamyuktam tatpddd msakamrttikdm 1| PrHa\)}ydm 
pesayed yam sd mrdmii kathiid purd \ Tadeva gomayayuld virland 
mrdutard smrtd || Tdsddyafigdracurncna sainyukld ghatamriiikd I 
Kdrpdsapafac d rnena mmain mi(salapuliid I Esd musdmrddkhydta 
kartavyd sdnayd drdliam I Y atkificidlpsHam tainiu kiilcinnyund pni- 
mdnatah \\ It can be summed up in English as follows: The 
five kinds of clay compounds are: kaihind (hard), manda-kaihind 
(medium-hard), mrdvi (soft) mrdutard (softer) and musdkaranayogyd 
(clay fit for making crucibles); the first is made of ordinary clay 
or that from ant hills (ndkujd) thoroughly mixed with finely 
Pv^wdtred brick-dust, pure water and extracts of betelnut husks 
{pugacarmasdra) ; when the above compound is mixed up with cow- 
dung, it constitutes the second variety ; finely powdered dust of 
earthen pots mixed with clay in proportion of one to four makes up the 
third, while covvdung added to the same, the fourth ; lastly the fifth is 
made by mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust and desiccated cotton 
cloth all in equal propori ions aud all finely powdered. It will be seen 
that the fifth compound is more or less the same as that given in the 
Mdnasolldaa, 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta Ungas {pakva- 
lihga), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground ; then it will be left over 
for a month in patwagacya {i.e., milk, milk-curd, clarified 
butter, urine and dung of the cows) and afterwards burnt 
in fire. ^ 

T. A. G. Rao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
silpa text, that brick, kadi-^arkara and danta (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadUarkard, according 
to him is limestone, the others arc not named by him ; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Hayamsa as 
quoted by Gopala Bhatta, iri which as we saw powdered lime- 
stone was one of the main constituents. The text there 


* tiilparatna: T. Gunapali Sastri’s Edition, Pt. II, p. 6, verfcs 
49- 0: Athavd Itcvahnn 'mrtsuain kantmyogijam vicurnitam I Mardi- 
Idin paflcagavyddbhirnidsanidtnim tathosiidm |1 (irhllvd hdiayellih- 
jT(t/n sapHha?n tvislamdnatah I Vipacct kuialairagnau pakvalihgam tu 
lad bhavei 1| The other clay compound which is mentioned in the 
same text in verses 44-48, for making durable clay images (without 
being burnt) differs from the one mentioned in the Hayamsa in as 
much as it mentions four different kinds of clay. vis. white, red, yellow 
and black ; among the other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, a 
kind of pulse (mdsa), bdellium Iguggula) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, 
syama and htndura (a kind of aromatic plant), paficagavya and oil. 
In this there is no mention of powdered iron, stone and sand and so 
this is the real clay compound and not the stucco-like substance 
mentioned in the other text. The method of manufacture was — Tam 
mrdam marditdm paksatn mdsamdirositdm punah I Qrhitvd kdraycl- 
lihgani sapUham laksancinviiam 1 Mdsam iu Soaaycd gharme \\; i.e., 
the clay should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over 
for a month ; after that lihga with the pitha and its characteris- 
tic signs should be made out of it ; then the lihga with its plfha should 
be dried for a month in the sun. 
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refers to karkard as another of tlie materials and karkard 
and karkard probably denote the same thing, viz., little 
stone-chips, perhaps lime-stone chips ; the 3abdakalpadruma 
records that karkaram means curnajanaksvdra-pdsdna- 
khandam, kdnkara ghutim iti hhdsd and hrkard also is 
explained as ‘ a pebble,’ ‘ gravel ’ and ‘ small stone.’ Rao 
further informs us, ‘ Brick and mortar or kadi-hrkard 
images are also occasionally met with in several temples ; in 
the famous temples at Srlrahgam and Trivandrum (Ananta- 
^ayanam), the main central images are understood to be of 
this kind.’ * As regards brick and mortar images, the same 
author refers to one instance found by him in Vatisvarankoyil 
(Tanjore District) image of Mah.isadasivamurti. This image 
corresponds to the textual description (as given in the 
Muna-Hdra) that this form should have twenty-five faces — 
each of the five aspects of Siva (Varnadevn, Sadyojfita, 
Aghora, Tafpurusa and Isana) being represented by five 
faces and fifty arms. ‘ The heads are arranged in tiers in 
arithmetical progression — thus the top-most tier has only 
one head, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ ' 

’I'he above presentation of the manul'acturing technique 
followed by the ieonoplastic artists of India will show how' 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the p. st- 
Christian period. The; services of the wood carver, the potter, 
the stone mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 

' T. A. (r. Itao, Oj). cit., Vol. T, Infroduclion, p. 49. 

= T. A. G. Kao, Op. cil., Vol. II, p. 97J, PI. (;XIV, fig. 2. 
Reference may be made in pasmn to tbe similar arrangement of 
heads of the mnlti-headed Avalokite^vara figures belonging to the 
Vajrayrma pantheon of Tibet ard Nepal. One such elc\en-bended 
standing figure has been illustrated by Griinwedel in his Buddhisi Art, 
p. :03, fig. 118, 
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people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worsiiip had come to be the most 
potent factor and the commonest manifestation of the inner 
religious experience as inculcated in bhakti, in the lives of 
the majority of the Indians. Some of the intellectual 
thinkers, as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not 
much in love with this religious practice, but they could 
not ignore it altogether and, however grudgingly, allowed it 
a place of importance in their works. Texts, often in a 
curious manner, refer to this acceptance w'hcn they say 
that the gods were visible to men in aniya, tretd and the 
(hwparo ynyaf!, but with the advent of kali they are not 
so and they are now to be found in their images.* The 
VisnmJhdrmottara tells us that the gods were worshipped in 
their visible forms, not images, in the satya yuga ; in the 
tretd and (Jvdpara yugas, this was done both in the former 
as well as in their images. In the tretd yuga these 
u'ere worshipped in households and in the (hdpara in the 
forest ; in kali yuga, however, the practice of building 
houses of gods {i.e., teraple^) in town was begun. 1'hc 
enshrinement of the gods {i.e., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be 
given according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The 
above is a free translation of the following : — ‘ Satyayuge 
(leva ndm praiya ksapnjanam — trclddrdparayoh pra tyaksa- 
pujd pratimdSH ra — (atrdpi treluyuge grhc dvapare edranye 
kalau ca (lerdyatananirrnitirnagaresu samdrahdhd, hhumi- 
ddnnm vidhayaiva derdyatanapratistha kdryd, devdlaya- 
yogyahhduii ’ {Vimudharmottara, Bk. Til, Ch. 93, Yv. 
1-9). 

Sever. 1 factors will have to be taken into consideration 
which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise to 


1 


Krtalrcidilvayuicsii nariih yahjanii devatah I 
Tisycim yrayya na yahjavil yv jd si vtnccdtjai a yaialj 11 
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importance of this practice and the consequent development 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the vpide existence of 
sectarianism that prevailed in India in this period and 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all 
embracing. The Indians were now divided into multiple 
numbers of sects and if we leave aside the Buddhists and 
the Jains, and their various sub- sects, which were heterodox 
from the Brahmanical point of view, there were still the 
five stereotyped sectaries — the followers and worshippers of 
the rancadevatas, riz., Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Surya and 
Ganapati. Over and above these well-known five principal 
sectaries, there were a host of others which had grown up 
and had found their particular places under ibe ever- 
expanding shelter of the composite Hinduism. In the 
chapter on the installation of images, Yaraharaihira gives 
a list of several sects which were flourishing since a long 
time before his work was coin|)osed. Tie says (bat the 
image of Visnu, Surya, Sambliu (Siva), Mrilrganas, 
Brahma, Buddba and (be Jinas should be duly eonsecrated 
and installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash- 
bcsincared twice-born ones (i.e., the Pasupalas), tho. e 
well-acquainted with the "pilja of the Matrganas, the 
Brahmans versed in the Vedic lore, the Sfikyas and the 
unclad ones, respectively, according to the rites particular 
to the worship of the individual gods.’ The list may not 

' lirhal Snmliild, S. Dvivedi’s Edition, CIi. .'59, V. 19. 

Visn()vh]i<l(piv<il(lii 111(1(1(1 III Hcd Kiiviliih Hiiiiihholi HiihluiniiKiilvijihi 1 

M iilTniliii (ijd ii’Utiuldhild'diiKiiiiihi i^ipi'ilii viiliii'hrdhiiiiiiidh II 
(/(//I Hdioiiliildniiii Hill) t dill (111 lino iiiiiiiiilii jiiiilnii)ii viilii- I 

Jiijc yiiiii. (Icvnin II piihil ilh nriii'iilhitiii tiiinidniiii lidrijii Iti'iijil II 

Utpala elaborately conmients on the above; a part of his commentary 
is quoted here for our better understandmg of the text; — 

‘ Dvijiln hnihiiiiindn Hiibliiisiiid hhiiniiiii-siihililn prinupalmiUijdilliiih 1 
iiiiHriidiii brdli III ;/(7d7ji(i III {ndphi iii<7ti'i/>(7li) iiiiindaldhi'dixdi'iiln jyr 

32— 1.3()7e 
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be aj) exhaustive one but is highly significant; the Gana- 
patyas as a sect are not included here and it is presumable 
that though the worship of Ganapati-Vinayaka was in vogue 
from a time much earlier still the sect of his exclusive 
worshippers had not then been organised. The Iranian 
element in tiie worship of the sun especially in northern 
India had been long acclimatised ; the Jlhagavata (known 
also as the Pancaratras) and the Pa^upata were still the 
authorised way of referring to the sects centering round 
Vasudeva-A'isnu and Rudra-Siva ; the worship of the 
Matrganas (the Sapta matrikah) was the chief manifestation 
of the Sakti cult. The Vedic section of the Indians had not 
even at that time given up the fight for the inclusion of 


nuiiiflahilirniiia III pujfihinimim viilniili jdiuiiiii I San'dliihiHijii 

bHildhantjn i<(hif(()}i(inayi() jifnidriimsim sdkyun nilihtiutfdn cidifh (it 
seems the Biuiddlms in IJipiila's time used lo wear red robes) ; 
Jindml hiarlidl d m NaytidN }(d(fn(il‘y(i jnindfidn ciduu I 

The last part of the eomiuenfary is very inloresting : 

Ye fidia tjdid iJcvd uuf ffdisrildh sdrdhtjdtH hhdl, I ihlid rtiut (nd yhisldir-^ 
iiiiraitildsifd drrt/.si/r/ ,srdridliind dhiniidiJdrydtKdilcud vidlu'nirua \ 
PddcdrdI rdridhind tdfirndj I SatirdddrsdiidvidJiduaKf sari uh I 
Vdhddtdn! ndxlnidinydldnirtdddvidhind vd Hdi}d)Jndj | Mdlrind'}H 
avahdlpavihitaiddlumcna brdJDndnairvrdavihitd-ldtrvKtnd hnddJidsya 
ydnDHitdkrdniena I Arhatdvi ladddr^anavidhind kriijd hdryd Hi. 

It can be freely translated thus : — ‘The installation of different 
divinities who are worshipped by different groups of people with 
bhahli should be done according to their respective tenets; thus, 
the images of Vjsnu should be installed according to the Pdficdvalrd, 
those of Surya according to the Saura, those of Siva according to the 
rites mentioned in the VdinJahnifra (evidently the Pdhipdln.^dslr(i, 
the means or doors mentioned in which are such mad act^ as 
krdthana, sjidndanaj rndvdanOy sniyarandj aid fa I hard ud. and 
avitadbhdsand) the images of the Matrganas, according to their indivi- 
dual tenets, that of Brahma according to Vedic rites, of Buddha 
according to the Paramita rules, of the Arhats (Jinas) according to 
tbeir own system. 
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Prajapati-Bralniia, the Vedic-Brahmanic god par excellence 
as one of the sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a lost cause ; eighth century sculptures 
in illustration of the mythology of f^iva’s curse on Brahma 
for his immorality (falsehood — cf. the Elura Lihgodbliava- 
miirti of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against 
his powerful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. There 
can he no doubt about the existence of feelings of jealousy 
and rivalry l)ctween these sectaries, though, as we have 
shown in the first cliapter, this ill-fccling and bitterness 
might not have been as keen and destructive as in other 
countries of Europe, long after this period; still these were 
there and helped to create new iconic forms for the edifica- 
tion of and worship by the individual sectaries, f have 
alrea<ly drawn attention to tlic particular type of the Saiva 
image known as Sarabha which was a direct counterpart of 
the X'aisuava one, Narasiinha, itself pre-eminently sectarian 
in character. Our attention to this particular type wa,s 
first drawn by T. y\. (!. Bao who also emphasised the 
nature of the rrimurti icons of Southern India in which 
Vasudeva-V'isnu is the central figure with Brahma and 
Siva half issuing from his cither side with their hands in 
the afijali pose. It is not a simple presentation of the later 
Braitmanical triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but is a direct 
sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamurti. I'he latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the N'edic Aja Ekapad 
regarded in the epic times both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brahma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the anjoli poses. Rao remarks, ‘ In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Baiiranic authority on their side, the 
Vai^navas have similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Visnu with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
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liin).’ ^ Many of the mythological stories connected witli 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the dilTcrent sectarian divinities were worshipped, 
liao, in the same connection, has noted that ‘often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Visnu and 
equally often is Visnu said to have paid homage to Siva.’ 
The presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufactuie of sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
\'isn\anugraha or Cakradanamurti of Siva, Visnu offering 
redemption to Siva from the sin of Jfrahmahatya for the 
Brahmasiraschedaka aspect of the latter, the Dasarathi 
ftama and Jarnadagnya Eama acaldras of Visnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brrihinanas and the Ksatriyas) etc., will fully prove the 
hypothesis. Hao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
'j’amil name Kacchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kacchi (Tamil 
for Kancipura — Conjeevarum) has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Kacchapesvara where Visnu in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalihga {ibid., pp. 42-3, pi. 
D.). But. in this we do not find the creation of a new god 
or a new image, hut a novel presentation of a theme, in 
which also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a 
Saiva devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity 
between Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the 
latter meaning a ‘tortoise’). Bao has not noticed the other 
class of images which show' definite efforts towards a 
rai)prochement between the different sects. I have already 
referred to several plastic forms in which this tendency is 
definitely present in the introductory chapter of this 

‘ T. A. B. Itao, Oji. ril., V(,l. T., Introduction, p. 45, pi. F; for 
tbe Sarabha image and llao’b remarks on them, see ibid., p. 44, pi, E, 
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work and sucli images as Hari-lFara, Daltatrcya (Hari- 
Ilara-Pitamalia), Arddbauarisvara, etc., are evidently of ibis 
class. 

Tbe phenomenal increase in the number of divinities’ 
constituting tbe Brabmanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries necessitated the cons- 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The Vcdic Tndo-Aryans no doubt believed in multiple gods ; 
an attempt is made in many of the early and late Vedic 
texts to fix the aggregate of thirty-three gods divided into 
three groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, 
the second with earth and the third with waters or some- 
times with the antarikm region ecpiated with the last. But 
this number is never strictly adhered to and Yaska’s 
enumeration of three orders based on the above, viz., 
lyrthivlslluuui, (iiilarlhsasthuna or inadhxjninasiluinn and 
(lyunihana centering round three iirincipul deilies, liz., Agni 
on earth, ^ ayu or Indra in air and Surya in heaven 
contains a number of minor deities and d('ified objects 
which far exceeded the stereotyped list. It may be argued 
that as these gods were not iconically represented, the 
question of their number does not arise at all. But, many 
were the Vedic divinities who came to be intimately 
associated with one or other of the later sectarian deities and 
lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their multi- 
farious iconic representations. An epithet which served to 
emphasise one particular trait of a A'edic god, later gave 
rise to the composition of an elaborate story for emphasising 
that trait of the same deity in his Puranic setting, and 
reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance : Eudra in the Vedas, 
especially in the 3aiannlrlya section, is given an epithet 
called krttioasa which means one that has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
tbe nucleus of the elaborate story of (lajasurasamhuramurti 
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in illustration whereof so many images of Siva were made, 
in which he is shown as using the hide of the slain elephant 
demon as his outer covering. In the Vajasaneyl recension 
of the WJiUc Yajwvala (II J. G3), Rudra the fearful is being 
described as thus, ‘ Thou art gracious by name; the 

thunderbolt is thy father ; reverence to thee ; destroy us 
not’ {^ivo ndnidsi svaditistc pita namasle astii ind md 
hitiisih). In the Rj/iav/fl, Rudra is described as /CsyacZ-t/tro, 
generally accepted by scholars in the sense of ruler over 
heroes, as the wise, but his terrific aspect is much empha- 
sised ; thus the hymnist prays to the god, ' Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our peoiile, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, 
we invoke thee always with olTerings ’ (1. 1 I t, 8 — Rid 
nastdhc latiayc md iia dyau nid im (josn ind no a.sicsu 
rhisali I Vvdnind no Hnilw bhOinifo v(nJlilrhavi!i}nnmtah 
sadainiltvd havd)nali(') . In the Mahdbhdrnia (Anusasana 
I’arva,) Krsna praises the god before Yudhisthira thus, 

‘ Rralimanas versed in the N'edas know two bodies of this 
god, one awful, one auspicious ; and these two bodies again 
have many forms’ (Drc land lai^ya devosya brdhmandh 
i-edajmh vidnh | Gbordm anydm sivdm anydin tc tanu 
bahudhd punah). Now, this idea is consistently given expres- 
sion to in many of the multifarious reliefs of Siva where 
the great god is depicted as the destroyer (c/. his so many 
Sainharamurtis) or as the bestower of favour (c/. his multi- 
farious Anugrahamurtis). \’isnu in the early A’edic texts 
is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often extolled 
there for his feat of having taken three strides and thus 
covering the whole universe {tredhd nidadhe padam). 
Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made 
which were classed as the transformed phase of his 
Vamana incarnation. It will be needless to multiply 
instances here, as this will be discussed in my study 
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and description of the different sectarian icons. But 
one point should always be borne in mind, viz., the 
purpose of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was 
decorative and subsidiary ; thus, it being the general order 
to enshrine the Liiiga of fiiva as the principal cult 
object in the main sanctum of Baiva shrines, many of the 
mythological stories connected with him were plastically 
represented and put in as so many accessories for the edi- 
fication of the devotees in the different parts of the same. 
But, in the case of Visnuile icons, the same theme which 
could in one place serve as a Parsvadevata (/.c., a deity 
serving as an accessory and placed in a side niche of the 
main sanctum), in another shrine could be the principal 
object of worship. Thus, the fiesasayanamurti of Visnu- 
Narayana — that again a mythological elaboration of the 
Ihjceda, X, 82, 5 and G — is used in one of the three niches 
of the Deogarh temple (Balitpur subdivision, .Ihansi (li.'trict) ; 
b\it in most of the South Indian \ aisnava sliriiu's, lh»' chief 
icon in the main sanctum is Banganritha which is oik* of the 
names of the above type of \ isnu images in SLiuth 
India. 

Many divinities again, were lU'W’ entries into the. ortho- 
dox hierarchy; they must have existed in some form or other 
as objects of veneration by particular classes of pi'ople, but 
they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. The 
Brahmanas also in a very interesting manner incorporated 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and Rsabha, two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
\ isnuites as so many (ti'dlfiivs of N'isnu and Vimu Ptmlna 
glibly suggested that A'isnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude and thus destroy the, uxunis with false doctrines. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be' 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms lor the benefit 
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of the sectarian devotees ; thus, the Twinty-foiir forms of 
Vasndeva-Visnu {Gaturimnhtimiirftayah) and the Pafica- 
brahma forms of fiiva {L^Qnodttyoh) are really meant to 
represent in a conerefe manner two of fho cardinal tenets of 
the Pancaratra and fiaiva systems, viz., f hose centering round 
the Vyuhavada and f^iva’s five Mift (AdMti, Paraiialdi, 
lc(did,^(tkii, J mndsdkli and Kriyd&dkti), respectively. Tnnu- 
merable icons were made in illustration of the above and 
this give a great impetus to the activities of the iconoplastic 
artists of India. 

Another important fador which contributed to the deve- 
lopment of iconographers’ art in India was undoubtedly her 
contact with the foreigners, especially with the Greeks in 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. The 
exact character of the influence which was exercised by the 
Greeks on the cultural activities of this country has been a 
much debated f]uestion and controversy was specially keen 
as regards the indebtedness of the Indians towards the 
Elellcnistic Greeks for their own icon-making art. Discus- 
sions concerning the latter generally centred round the 
problem about the origin of tJie Buddha image and inciden- 
tally tb(' wider aspect of it, viz., the ironical representation 
of the cult gods and worshipping them in those vehicles, was 
brought in. It is not necessary here to refer at length to 
different views of well-known scholars about the above; it 
will be sufficient to observe, however, that, though images 
wci-e made and worshipped in certain places in ancient 
India, — for which we have cited numbers of early texts in 
the second and third chapters of this book, the image- 
making activity of the early Indians received a new impetus 
after they came in contact wdth the Greeks. Images were 
being made of the, intermediate divinities, really the objects 
of worship among the general mass of the people and the 
previous settlers of India, and therein lay tlie root cause of 
the recognition of this practice by the higher section of the 
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people ; but that one of the prime factors contributing to its 
development was the example set up by tbe Hellenistic 
Greeks of Gandhara can be fully demonstrated with the help 
of the coins. It has been shown in the previous chapter that 
Siva was being worshipped in Gandhara in his bull form 
at the time the region was being ruled over by tbe Bactrian 
Greeks; shortly afterwards, during the Jndo-Partbians 
and the Kushans the god began to be anthropomorpbi- 
cally represented, though his theriomorpbic lorm was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as animal 
representation of f?iva was certainly not unknown in other 
parts of Central and Northern India, as is proved by tbe coins 
of much earlier times. In fact, the Hellenistic die-cutters 
must have made themselves familiar with the staff and 
water-vessel carrying Siva figures of tbe latter and utilised 
this iconographic knowledge in giving shape to the Gandhara 
givas. But, the plastic treatment and new orientation they 
gave to them on the coins show to what extent the theme 
was transformed. This is the reason why several scholars 
were sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side 
of some coins of Gondophares and why the treatment 
of this deity on some of the tribal and Kushan coins 
lorcibly remind us of a Herakles of the Indo-Greek 
and the Indo-Scythic coins. The striking figure of 
Yi4vamitra, really Siva as Visvamitra, on the obverse 
of certain biscriptual silver coins ol Dharaghosa cannot 
but convince us of tbe truth of the above remark ; 
there is, no doubt, some thing that is Indian in the icono- 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘>5iva, standing to Iront 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard’s skin over k'lt 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself (GAL, 
p. 07) ; the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic and a comparison can profitably be made 
33— 1337B 
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between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of Ujjain in 
Central fndia with this Vi^vamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to ‘ the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Ravi.’ A contrast made between the icono- 
graphic presentation of twoother gods, viz., Indraand Surya, 
on early indigenous coins and the same on the Indo-Greck 
and Kushan coins will enable us further to substantiate 
our hypothesis. Reference has been made to the figure 
of India enshrined on the coins of Indramilra in the 
Pancala scries ; the same deity appears veritably in the 
garb of a Zeus on the coins of Eukratides and a host of other 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythic rulers of the extreme north-west 
of India. Nay, in the latter region, there is no doubt that 
Indra used also to be represented in liis elephant form as 
has been shown in a previous chapter ; but, a Zeus type 
could very conveniently be utilised to represent the god 
who was the city-deity of Kapisa. In the numerous 
sculptural representations of the same god in Gandhara, 
however, he appeals in the role of a worshipping attendant 
of Buddha, but still the type reproduced there is in striking 
contrast to another indigenous one (uesented by the figure 
of the same god iii the Bhaja facade. As regards Surya 
figures on early indigenous coins, wi' have seen what was 
their mode of representation; the Indians were quite justified 
in reproducing him as he is visible to all (pratyaksa) , but 
they also represented him in human form as the Bhaja, 
Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs show. But the type of 
the north-lndian Surya image which came to he regularly 
worshipped by the Sauras was certainly stylistically 
connected with the one so often represented on the coins of 
Kanishka and Iluvishka. The association of the latter 
with the Hellenistic sun-god as also many other matters 
concerning the former w'ill be treated at some length in 
my book on the Hindu images. But it w'ill be sufficient to 
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note here that in this case a very striking example is pro- 
duced to show how some of the plastic features of an image 
type, that survived till a very late period, were undoubtedly 
influenced by their Hellenistic counterparts. This was the 
nature and extent of the contribution that was made by this 
art of north-western region — and in fact it was at its apogee 
during the rule of the Kushan emperors — to the develop- 
ment of icono- plastic art in India. The themes were in 
most cases Indian, but the technique of presentation of 
some varieties of them at least was greatly influenced by 
these alien motifs. Kven when the former was in a 
decadent stage as is proved by the stone sculptures of the 
third and fourth centuries A.D. in the north-west (but the 
art was still (lourishing in stucco as has so ably been de- 
monstrated by Marshall), the Ardochso type of the late 
Kushan coins (c/., those represented on those of Vasu 
Kushan) could influence the LaksmI type on those of the 
early imperial Guptas; but the latter, undoubtedly far more 
cultured than the late Kushans, soon gave it a character 
which was far nobler and more artistic than the crude 
schematic figure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the 'I'antras and the gradual canonisa- 
tion of the modes for icon-making were al-o important 
factors conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic 
art. Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, 
of the Tancaratra, Saiva and Sakta sdinhitds, lujanuts and 
tantnis incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of 
the temple-builder and the image-maker. It would be 
doing an injustice to the compileis of these practical 
guidances actually based on the experience ol generations 
of artists, if we remark that ‘ the most potent cause that 
injuriously affected Indian icono-plastic art is the hard and 
fast rules laid down in the Agamas and the Tantras for the 
making of images’ (Kao, op. cit., \ol. 1., Introduction, 
p. 31). It is like suggesting that the canonisation of the 
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rules of speech aud writing would adversely affect tlie 
language of a people. In the hands of an expert w’orker 
these rules, even if they were meticulously follow'cd, would, 
instead of being so many impediments, serve as useful 
guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had also certain 
stereotyped canons before them which were really derived 
from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed ratios of proportions and we have statues of 
various schools which arc distinguished by fixed proportions 
of parts such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyklitan, 
Argive-Sikyonian or Lysippan, etc. “ An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in art 
is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arithmeti- 
cal proportions ’ Polyclitus not only published his 

theory of sculpture in a work called ‘ The Canon,' but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the 
body, he carried his theory into jnactice by constructing a 
statue according to the prescriptions in the treatise.” ' 
That is the attitude ol the compilers of these Indian icono- 
graphic and iconomclric texts, which is summed up in a 
very characteristic manner by the author of the Sukraniti- 
sdra. He writes ; ‘Tiiat image is called beautiful which 

is neither in cxce.ss of correct proportions nor sl)ort of it 

The limbs of those images which have been praised by sages 
(i.e., experts in iconography) never exceed or fall short of 
the correct proportions and thus are to be regarded as 
beautiful. All the limbs that are neither too fat nor too 
lean are pleasing from all points of view. One in one 
hundred thousand images is excellent in all its parts; 
so that image which is so according to the sastric pro- 
portions is really beautiful, others are not. Those 
images which go against the above are not good to the 


E. A. (iordner, Six (Ircch Sculptors, pp. 118 and 120. 
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sages.’ ^ Id this view of the case, Kao’s statement about the 
‘ handicap of the artist ’ and about his ‘ loosing freedom of 
action’ requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 
a certain extent stereotyped ; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
religious efforts {sadhand) of the innumerable devotees 
{hhaktns) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits. 
Kao himself says, ‘ Like all art, the Indian icono-plastic art 
also has to bo judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and inexplicable.’ ’I’hese rules 
therefore facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in particular periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 

' Sukraniiisdra, IV, 1, 75, 102-05: — Mdnalo nddhiham hhiam 
tadviiuburn niDujcwiucuaic I Tadrijilaih prasluid ijc ijc \\iuriicrava]javdh 
sudd 1 Nil hhid nddhikd mdndi iv fc jilcydh su^obhandlj II Na sihidd na 
krm vdpi sarvr sarvanianoraDidh | SarvdfKjaih sdi vttnnhijo hi kasciUaksti 
prdjdyatc I Sdstnimdncna yo ramyah 8a raanjo ndnya rva hi. J^ul the 
author was also aware of the existence of a certain class of opinion 
according to which ‘that image is beautiful in which one’s heart is 
attached’ — Ekesdmeva tadramyam lagnam yniia ca ya8ya hri. It is 
not clear, however, whether in this statement the author refers to his 
own appreciation of bis work by the icon-maker or it simply means 
that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of one (i.c., its devotee) is attached to it. If the latter is meant, then 
it signifies that the btauty of the image df'pends on the hhakii of its 
worshipper. Then the author’s express observation that as vcr\ few 
are the images which are really beautiful in all its limbs, it will be 
better if the imagt?-makcr follows strictly the authorised canons of 
proportions. 
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down to a low one ; but to make tiiese injunctions naainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very comtnon 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the Ulpin, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods 
a special liking for beautiful images {dhliirupyacca vimha- 
ndm (Icvdh sdnnidhynvircchati)? The reputed art centres 
of ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Barnath, 
Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master workers 
whose works served as standards on which these canons 
were probably based. '^I’he images fashioned by their chisel 
were in great demand in various other parts of India as is 
proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. It 
is unfortunate we know so little about them who generally 
hid themselves behind the names of sueh mythical artists as 
Yi^vakarma, Maya and others. We have no means of 
identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a few 
individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and archi- 
tectural fragments of early period. The ivory carvers of 
Vidisa might or might not have been responsible for the 
actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Siupa, which was their gift ; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of Yaksi Layava, as the epigraph 
informs us), the stone mason (silorUpakara) Sivarnitra was 
responsible for the early Kushau image of a Bodhisattva 
discovered in 1908-09 at Bravasti by Marshall (only the 
lower portion of the statue with the inscription was found) 
and Dinna a resident of Mathura fashioned a statuette of the 
Gupta period as also of the famous Nirvana statue, both 
discovered at Kasia (the former w'as found by Vbgel).' One 

' A.S. f. A. /J., 1922-23, p. Ifia ; if Vo, "el's rending of the pedestal 
inscription of the Parkhani Yaksa is correct, then we 6nd the name of 
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of the two Sfirya images of the Gaudian school in the 
collection of the British Museum bears on its pedestal an 
inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nagari characters of 
the tenth century A. I). It reads ‘ Om IndranilamaniJisyah 
^ilnya Inuhlhili sdlind I yliatituya kritajnanii Amrlemi sa- 
ii{l)pina. It lias thus been translated by R. P Chanda : 
“(This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, grate- 
ful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of Indranilamani ” (R. P. 
Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Seulptiires in the British Museum, 
p. 66, PI. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and Indranilamani; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of 
an artist of consummate skill and ability who can well 
claim to be designated as a sufilpin. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above ejiigraph is this; Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images \vould have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plaslic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 
who could have given a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinhas, Amrtas and 
Indranilamanis of the remote past. 

N’he last, though not the least, important factor contri- 
buting to the development of Indian religious art was 
cerlainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 

another pupil of Kunika, viz., Bhadnpugarin — Gomitaka — Bltmlapu- 
(iurina{ka)...{(j(i) tc vdniiiu {(loiiiitaknut) liafa. But 

the inscription is extremely fragmentary and various readings have 
been suggested ; still all agree in reading Ivuniku and so evidently 
this Yaksa statue was also the handi-work of another pupil of Kunika, 
Mathura Mas Cat , p. 83. Mdlhuirna iildidintlcdrcna Aivainitrcnu 
Bodhisattvd krtd ; krtHi)-Dinnasija in the Gupta statuette and Pratinid 
ceyam ghalitd Dlnncna Mdthuruki’na, in the other one. 
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and development of these sectarian religions were largely 
due to the activities of the ancient sovereigns ; the religion 
of Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came 
to be in later times, bad there been no A4oka to espouse 
its cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, 
as well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too 
found their champions not only in the persons of indigenous 
rulers, but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over 
particular parts of India. The great luishan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure or rarely the emblem 
of the god of bis choice as his coin device ; it will not at 
all be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines 
were erected in the different parts of his empire under his 
imperial patronage. His successors were probably eclectic 
in spirit, and they equally patronised the various religious 
cults flourishing in their dominions.’ The imperial Guptas 
were devout Bhagavatas and it is certain that excessive 
patronage was given by them to this particular cult, though 
it is also proved by archaeological data that other sectaries, 
both orthodox and heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of 
view, flourished side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal 
were Paramasaugatas and the Senas were worshippers of 
Sadasiva. Many other such instances can be shown in 
which the royalties extensively patronised one or other of 
the cults and those that were not professed by them did 
also prevail in their kingdoms. The temples and religious 

^ The earlier view about the eclectioism of the Kanishka group of 
kings has been cliallenged by Kapson (who himself once held the view) 
and Kennedy. But the explanation which is given by Rapson of the 
varied reverse, if accepted by scholars, would also support my hypo- 
thesis. His latest view as expressed in his C C AW K T B, p. XII, 
f.n., is, ‘ The coins, no doubt, reflect the particular form of reli- 
gion which prevailed in the district in which they were 
struck/ 
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structures which were built by them or the rich and the 
influential citizens in their realms had to be decorated with 
numbers of subsidiary figures and other forms. Images 
were also necessary for the primary purpose of enshrinement 
in the main sanctum. Not only were the shrines of these 
gods built, but also funerary structures in lioiioiir of their 
departed ancestors were erected by the ro\alties and rich 
magnates, and shrines with images of gods and goddes.ses were 
invariable adjuncts to them. Then monastic es(al)lish- 
ments, associated with one or other of the Brahrnanical 
sectaries would contain dilTcrcnt deoiujrfia-s and daivatas 
(temples and images). Lastly, Gurvivuijutanaa were erected 
by particular sectarian clericals, which also contained shrines 
and images of gods. One of the earliest Gunn ayatanas that 
we know of is the one referred to in the stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Chajidragupta II (year GI of the (hipla 
Lra), which records the establishment of two images (iSiva- 
lihgas), called Kapilc^vara and Lpamite^vara, in such a 
one, by t’a.4upata Uditacarya, in the nanus of his gurus. 
The base of the inscribed pilaster contains a three-eyed 
human figure holding a club in right hand, an unidentified 
object in the left shown akimbo (r/., the early Siva figures 
on I jjain coins), correctly identified by D. R. Ibiandarkar 
as Lakulisa, the founder of the Pasupata sect.' .'Ml these 
different religious and funerary structures contained num- 
bers of divine images and cnd)lenis and served as a great 
incentive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. 
These temple-building and image-making activities received 
a rude check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of 
India after her invasion by the Muhammadans. 'Phe rela- 
tive prevalence of lhes(' activities in the different jiarts of 

' Epigraphia Indies, VoJ. XXI, pp. 4-8. I’urther interesting 
data deducible from (his rtmarknbic Gufita inscription will be discussed 
in my book on Hindu images. 

34— 1307B 
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India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to bo affected by the fslainic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
religious instinct of its people to a late period and this 
explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and imuimerable images of substantial proportions 
and detailed carving were being built when such activities 
were already much restricted in the north. Muslim rulers 
on account of their creed could not patronise them as the 
Hindu ones did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had 
to satisfy their pious needs with much smaller images and 
emblems in stone and bronze for worship in [irivate chapels 
of their individual liouseholds. 
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J CONOGRAPHIC TkIIMINOLOGY 

Technicalities about icoDOgraphic representation of deities — Handposea {haalas and 
mudras) — their association with ritualism — a smaller proportion among them used in 
earlj images — some of these handposes already 8tcre<^'typed in early art — clilTerent 
postures in whicli the main image and its accessories are shown : sthdnaka-y asana, and 
,4ayana murtis -different types of standing poses — various kinds of sitting postures — 
most of them yogic in character — reclining postures in image very few,— the Sesa- 
sayana or Ndrdyanamurti and the Mahdparinirvdna figure of Buddh i— the basic idea 
of the former — supposed connection of the former with the Kudymion figure — 
N rtyimiirtis in various dance poses— Flying pose of the Gandharvas and Vidya- 
dharas, conventional representation of the clouds. 

Ornaments on the images— their excessise use hampering the free display of the 
physical form —different kinds of ornaments, head-gear, etc. — various modes of dressing 
tlie hair— representation of costume-nudity in Indian art — the nimbus behind the 
heads of inages [SiraU'akra) and the stela or back slab {Prabhdvali) — the rtlieNo 
character of the images emphasised by the above two. — The pedestals {Ptthikd), 

Varieties of objects lield in the hands of the Hindu divinities — the ideology under- 
lying them. 


It is indispensable for one studying Indian Iconography 
to know the meaning of certain technical terms, in order 
to understand correctly the images of divinities and their 
accessories. As these arc mostly depicted iji anthropo- 
morphic form, it follows that the dress, ornaments, weapons, 
implements, etc., used hy a people are also shown by them 
on the images of their gods. I have already drawn the 
attention of my readers to Varaharaihira’s dictum about 
the close juxtaposition between the dress and, ornaments 
worn hy the people of a country and the same shown 
on the bodies of the god.s worshipped there (Dcsaniirupa- 
bhummcemahkdmrnantiblnh karyu). I have also suggested 
in the first chaptei of my hook how an intensive study of 
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images current in a particular locality will help one to throw 
much light on her social history. I now propose to explain 
the nature of some of these technical terms which are used 
to denote one or other of these various forms of dress, orna- 
ments, weapons and implements ; the various gestures and 
postures in which the different limbs of the images are 
shown by the artist will also be explained. These terms 
are very often used in the iconographic texts which, as 
every student of this subject knows, serve as the guide- 
books of the iconographer. In the course of explaining 
some of them, I shall refer, whenever possible, to their early 
and late forms of representations in art. T. A. G. Rao, 
while supplying his readers with a full account of these 
technicalities, hardly ever touched on this point. 

One of the most interesting items, in this connection, 
is the various poses in which the liands of the images and 
their accessories are shown by the artist. The technical 
term, which is used in the texts to denote them, is mudra; 
sometimes the word hasta is also used to denote one or other 
of these handposes. The latter is generally used in cases 
where the whole of the arm along with the hand is shown 
ill a particular pose (cf. dandahustn, gajahasta, hatihasta, 
etc.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar posture in 
wliich the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jmna-mudrd, 
cinmudra or vgahhydna-mudrd, yoga- or dhydna-madra, etc.). 
It must be observed, however, that sometimes, though 
comparatively rarely, botli the terms are used in the texts to 
signify particular hand postures ; thus, in iconographic 
parlance, abhaya mudra, oarada-mudra asweW as abhaya-hasta 
and carada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that 
the term hasta can also be used in association with an 
emblem or weapon in the hand of the deity; thus padma- 
hasUi, pustaka-hasla, gadd-hasta, etc., would mean a hand 
which holds a lotus, a book or a mace, respectively. But 
sometimes, confusion is likely to arise, if in explaining such 
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a term, au inappropriate syuonyin is choscu; thus, siicl 
means a ‘ sewing needle,’ but it has also various other 
meanings, one of which is ‘ the act of pointing.’ Now 
when a god or a goddess is described as suct-hasta, we 
are not to understand that he or she holds a sewing needle in 
his or her hand, but we are to know that a particular hand of 
the god or the goddess is showm in a pointing pose.^ Again, 
the term like (Janila-hasta may mean one holding a club in 
hand, but it is also the name of a peculiar hand pose which 
will shortly be explained. 

Hastas and mitdras thus usually indicate some action 
in which the god or his accessory is shown as engaged. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational animal 
endowed with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures for expressing his ideas with more 
clarity and emphasis ; sometimes, a mere gesture with a 
hand or any other limb of his body will contain a volume 
of ideas otherwise imperfectly expressed.' How absolute- 
ly necessary it will be for him to endow his mute gods with 


^ The term was thus explained by the late N. Vasu in his 
Archaeological Survey ofMayurhhanj. T. A. 0. Hao first corrected 
the mistake in his Elemcnia. etc,, Vol. I, p. 15. 

“ In India, many of the liandposes wure long stereotyped. 
Coomaraswamy observes, “ such motions must have been elaborated 
and codified at a very early date ; and later on vve find that the art of 
silent communication by means of signs, which is in effect a ‘deaf 
and dumb language,* and just like the American Indian hand-language, 
was regularly regarded as one of the ‘ sixty-four arts ’ which every 
educated person should have knowledge of.” He refers to Jataka 
No. 546 (J. text, VI, :d64) where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability 
of a woman for being his wife by communicating to her through the 
medium of a particular hand-sign (hattha^ninddd); she understood it 
correctly and replied to him with another of her own. Coomaraswamy 
and Gopalakrishnayya, The Mirror of Gesture^ p. 24. 
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such suggestive action poses iu order tl)at the idea or ideas 
which lie wants to be symbolised by his deities will be 
correctly explained. Herein— in this very act of showing 
the images belonging to the various Indian religious creeds 
with the different gestures and postures — lay one of the 
marked and significant differences between the fetish of a 
Polynesian tribe and the developed image worshipped by 
the highly civilised Indians. In India of the pre-historic 
times, as we shall presently see, a few of the highly expressive 
poses were being used to characterise the representation 
of the divinities on seals, amulets and other figurines. 
Some of the conventional handposes that were common 
in early and late mediaeval iconographic art of India, 
can be definitely recognised in the central Indian art of 
the Suiiga period. 

ft should lie noted here that the fully developed and 
highly technical niudrds, that are described in the Indian 
works on dramaturgy such as Ndtjia.^dstra, Abhinaya- 
darpana, etc., have not much application in our present study. 
It is true that some south Indian types of dancing Biva 
of the mediaeval period or the Vajrayana deities of the 
same age in the north, specially the latter, are endowed 
with a good many of the above; but very few are the 
Hindu gods and goddesses, especially in the early period, 
whose hands are shown in any of the highly technical 
poses. Such mndras as are reproduced by me in Plate V 
from a late Buddhist text on ritualism procured by P. C. 
Bagcbi from Nepal (it contains many more such handposes) 
are usually adopted by a bhakta or a sadhaka in the 
Tantric form of worship or sndhand. E. K. Poduval 
distinguishes between ‘ three broad divisions of Mudrds, 
VIZ., Vaidio, Tantric and Laukik {Mudim in Art).’ He says 
that he lias recognised as many as ‘64 Mudrds in Art and 
108 in Tanlra. The Vaidic Mudrds are more or less finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
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and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins.” 
Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 mudras, 
which are described by him as anjali, oandanl, t/oni, 
vaindyakl, hrdaya, siras, .Ukhd, kavuca, astra, netra {-dvaya, 
-traya), garuda, galini{7), surahhl, ahhindhinJ, stdpini 
{sthdpanl?), sannidhapani., sainmnkhi, amkundanl {ava- 
gunthanl ?), prasadanl, sannirodhinl, hiikha, gadd, padma, 
para^u, harina, abhaya, oarada, kupCda. rakrn, five 

types of prdnaJiuti (perhaps symbolising the offering of 
five vital breaths or pahca prdnlh, oiz., prana, apdm, 
samdna, udana and vydna), sara, cfipn kfinna, jala, gandha, 
puspa, dhupa, dlpa, nyccdya {nnircdya), and matsya. A 
careful analysis of the above names shows that some are 
connected with the deities to be worshipped, while others 
with tlie worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upacdras used in worship. In the outline drawing of the 
above mudrds, Poduval wrongly describes the two well- 
known ones, viz., abhaya and varada ; what is really varada 
is described by him as abhaya and that which is abhaya, 
as varada. A glance at his plate will show that there is 
a close parallelism between the pose outlined by the position 
of the hands and fingers, and the name by which the pose 
is described. To refer to one or two instances : the 
vaindyakl-mndra characteristically outlines the elephant 
head of Vinilyaka with its lolling trunk, the saiikha-mudra, 
a conch-shell, the harina-mndra a deer head with its 
antlers, the kapala-mudra a skull with its concave side 
shown up, matsya-mudra a fish and so on. But most, 
if not all, of these, as I have already ob.served, were adopted 
b*y the devotee or the aspirant after salvation in the 
ritualistic performance of his piljd or sadhana. Beference 
should also be made, in this connection, to Poduval’s 
diagrams of several mudrds which are used by the Narnbudiri 

1 .‘Idiiiivininitinii Kcixut oi Ihc .[rchtu’ohgic'il Department, 
Trayancorc State, 1107 M.IO., pp. 0-7, and plate. 
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chanters of the Saman hyinijs in Kerala; he has photo- 
graphed as many as twenty-five of such hand poses from 
actual life, assigning no name to any of tln in.' 

Among the fortj-five Taiitric mudras illustrated by 
Podiival, we can recognise only a few that were also 
depicted in the early ie{)res('ntations of the Indian divinities 
and their attendants ; these are ahhaya, varada and anjali 
icapa-, hra- and kapahi-nmdrus may also (;ome under this 
category, if we note that the hands of the deity holding 
the above objects, riz., a bow, an arrow and a skull are 
shown in the postures illustrated in the plate). Many 
more viu h'cis or /ms/u.s in which the hands of the images 
were usually depicted, such as dhijana or yoga, jndm, 
fyahhtjana, dharmacahra, kntyaralamhita, kalaka or 
Hunhakarna, (jaja or danda, fsac'i, farjjanl, vismaya, 
bhfisparsa, etc., are not included in the list. But, as it 
has been observed aliove, the list is more concerned with 
the practice of the ritualist himself than with the depiction 

^ 11. K. Poduval, op. cit., 1100 M.E.. p 8 ant] plate. He refers 

to a Sanskrit work on histrionios and dramutiKgy, Bfilm dmahharatiim 
by name, written by king HriltirMma Kulasekbara Vanci T^lifipala 
of TravMnPor(3. 'bhe work deals with, among other things, the ofufas^ 
updhgaa and pratydhgas in Naty•^, and classifies them each under 
six subdivisions. ‘ The ahgas include the movements of the head, 
hands, breast, sides of the body, hips and feet; the upnhgas those of 
the eyes, eyebrows^ nose, cheeks, chin and lips; while under the 
pratyaiigns come the rnovemonts of the neck, arm, abdomen, loins, 
thighs and the shanks.’ There is hardly any doubt that this portion 
of the work is ha^sed on works on liistrionics and dramaturgy of much 
earlier date. ‘ I’he poses of the hand are classified into 
and as many as forty of the former and twenty- 

seven of the latter are described in the book. Sec infra about 23 
former and 13 latter type-^ of handpo<aes adopted in dancing,, as 
mentioned in the Visnvdharmofiara, 

Mr. P. O. Matthai, M.A., Librarian of the Koyal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, has kindly drawn my attention to the Administration 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of Travancore. 
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of his deity. The ahhaya-hasta is the same as santida 
which latter term has been used by Varahamibira in his 
description of the two-, four- and eight-armed images of 
Visnu {Brhat.sanihitd, ch. 57, w. 33-5). This pose has 
been very characteristically explained by Utpala as ‘ the 
hand turned towards the visitor {i.e., turned to front) 
with fingers raised upwards’ (draHurabhimulcha urdhvah- 
gulih ^dntidakarah) . One cannot improve upon this 
description and a glance at the right hand pose of the 
Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period sketched in 
Fig. 5 of Plate III of iny book will show that it fittingly 
illustrates the description. The right hand of the Siva- 
Visvaraitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa) sketched 
in Plate T, fig. 20 of my book is also in the same posture. 
Fig. :.!0 in Plate If is based on the representation of King 
Brahniadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jfitaka 

at Bharhut ; the right hand of the king is shown also in 
the same pose, the artist thus typifying the protection 
assured by the king to the monkey chief, the Buddha 
himself in one of his numerous previous births. Some 

of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. 

This is one of the commonest niudrds in which one or 

other hands of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and .some Jaina 
images are showm and it stands for the assurance of fearless- 
ness, tranquillity and protection given by the deity to his 
worshipper. Vamda- or simply tjam-mudrd, also another of 
the typically common niudrds in iconographic art of ancient 
and mediaeval India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or 
benediction by the god on his votary. In the Sivaite 
mythology, the act of grace or benediction (anugrahn) is 
regarded as one of the five principal activities of the lord 
Siva {pailca-krtyas , viz., srsti, i.e., the act of creation, 
sthiti — of preservation, sanihara — of destruction, tirohluiva — 
of obscuration and anugraha — of grace). The stereotyped 
35— 1307B 
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manner of depicting this pose in art is by putting the palm 
spread outwards with the fingers pointing down; in standing 
figures the arm usually hangs down by the side of the body, 
while in seated ones the arm is sometimes flexed according 
to artistic requirements. Varahamihira while describing 
the four- and eight-armed images of Ekanarnsa says that 
one right hand of cither varieties of the goddess is to be 
shown in the varacla pose, lltpala explains the term varada 
as the pose in which the palm with fingers pointing down- 
wards is shown inside out {nttdno’ dho’ hg nlirhasto varadah ; 
Brhatsamhita , ch. 57, p. 780). The ahjali, imidant or nama- 
skaramudra is usually to be found in the hands of the devotees 
or in those of the attendant or subordinate deities. This is 
one of the earliest handposes recognisable in art, its antiquity 
going as far back as the age of the prehistoric Indus valley 
civilisation. I have referred in the last chapter to the 
supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before the tree god- 
dess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene being 
described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit ; the 
hands are, however, not joined together as tiiey should be in the 
sampuLdnjali pose. But this is also not wanting; several of the 
terracotta human figurines that were discovered at Harappa 
distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few descriptions of 
such clay figurines given by M.S. Vats : ‘No. G is a squatting 
male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is seated with hands 
folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘No. 8, a rough figure seated 
on its haunches with arms clasped about the knees and hands 
folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also show male figurines 
with their hands folded above the breast. Reference has 
already been made by me in the last chapter to the two 
Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a god seated in 
yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a half-human half- 
animal form of a Naga with hands uplifted in prayer. The 

' Excavations at Harappa, p. 294, PI. LXXVI. 
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above evidence fully proves that the idea of worship wns well 
prevalent among the prehistoric people of the Indus valley. 
Kiipiro Yakho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and the 
guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bharhut 
with his hands in the above pose (PI. II, Pig. 19); many 
more are the Yaksa, Naga, and human votaries that arc 
shown with their hands in the devotional attitude. This is 
the most correct attitude of a devotee and sometimes this 
pose alone enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one 
subordinate to him. Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself 
in theriomorphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved 
exactly like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of 
southern India, the only distinction lying in the fact of his 
front hands being in the namaskara pose (the back hands 
like those of Siva carry parasu and mrga, Siva’s front hands 
being shown in the abhaya and vnrada poses). 

Dhydna-, yoga-, or samddhi-mudra is that particular pose in 
which ‘the palm of the right hand is placed in that of the 
left hand and both together arc laid on the crossed legs 
of the seated image’ (Rao). Thus, it is specially associated 
with a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
frr the practice of dhyana-yoga. One of the earliest descrip- 
tions of the correct posture of a yogi is to be found in the 
Bhagavadgita, whichsays that the yogi should be ‘steady, 
bolding his body, head and neck balanced and motionless, 
fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 
him.’ ' Smndnnaphalastdta, one of the early Buddhist 
texts, also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogi in these words : ‘nisidati pnJIankam dhhujitvd ujnvi 
kdyam panidhaya parimukham satim iipafthapciva , i.e., 

1 Bhagavadgita, VT, 13: Sainain kai/asirogrlvam dhdrayann- 
(tcalaTH siliirah I Sainpraksya ndsikfigTam svam disascdnavulokaynn II 
The above translation is tak**n from W. D. P, Hill’s edition of the 
Bhagavadgita, p. 157. 
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‘ (he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (i.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up his 
memory (i.e., of the object of thought) in front.’ ’ But it 
is notewortliy that in the above two descriptions there is 
not the least allusion to tlie pose of the hand, which as the 
Indus valley seals show was different. The prototype of 
tsiya-Pasupati shows his hands stretched sideways over the 
knees of the seated figure; this posture is also a yogic pos- 
ture and ascetics seated entranced in this manner can be 
found in India even now.^ The earliest approach to the 
dhydnamudra of the texts, as explained by the above 
quotation from Kao, is to be found in the figure of a deity 
seated on a lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of 
Ujjain, dateahle in the 2nd-<3rd century B.C. (PI. II, l*’ig. 1(3).’' 

^ A.S.l .A Ji\, pp. 191-92. Ti wbk T{. P. (-hanrlii wIbj first 

drew our attention to this passage as wtll as the (lit a one, in order to 
expJain the peculiar look and attitude of tfie unii dated limestone 
statue found at ]\Iohenjo-daro as well as the three or one-faced rleity 
on reals, already noted. Saiikara in his commentary on the (rita 
passage quoted above says that the phrase about ‘fixing his gaze on 
the tip of his nose’ is figuratively used and it really means ‘fixing the 
eyesight within.' Jfill, however, observes, that ‘there is no doubt 
that the physical posture was literally recommended.' 

^ The description of Siva practising dh ijana]joga in the Kumnra- 
sambhava, however, gives a full idea of the handpose. The passage 
re ad s : Pa ryaii hahandliafii h i rapil rvakdya m rjvaya tarn samna in itob h ayd- 
flisam I U tianapanidvayasaynnivesdi prafullardjivamivdhliamadhye || 
The dsana is the same as pudnid$ana where the legs are 
interlocked on the seat, the upper part of the body remains 
straight and wrjll-spread. both the shoulders being bent a little; 
the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like a fullblown 
lotus. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of tho nose is beautifully 
expressed by Kiilidasa in the following verse (III, 47) : Kimeitprakdsa- 
itimUogratdrair hknlviJaiyclyd vindapmsahgaih / Neirairavispandita- 
paJtamamdlnir laksylkrtaghraaaviadhomayiilxliaih \\ 

Coomaraswamy found in it one of the earliest representations 
of Buddha in the dhycina pose, but it may as well stand for Siva, the 
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In Gandliara some of ihe numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose; its association with asceticism 
(tapas) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of Buddha 
practising asceticism in the collections of the Peshwar and 
Lahore Museums.* The red sandstone figure of Parsva- 
natha, from Mathura and now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the god seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhyanamudra; it belongs to the 
early Kushan period.^ i\Iany images Brahrnanical, Buddhist 
and Jain of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yogfisana-Visnu 
figures in the i\Iathura Museum characlcrislically portray- 
ing it.' 

Two other mudrds, which arc also found in the icono- 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have heen named 
by T. A. G. Kao as ji'inna and vijakhijana-, viiarka- or cin- 
miidnl. Rao says, that in the former, ‘the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate 111 of my hook illustrates this pose. The front 
right hand of the figure of Narayana in the Nara-Narayana 
relief at Deogarh shows it; but it can probably be traced to 
a period far earlier than the above belonging to the Gupta 


great Yogi. Tho coin device is very much blurred and it is not sure 
whether the palms of tho fore-arms flexed inwards near the waist 
actually joined each other on the lap ; rny drawing is based on the 
obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India. 

^ H. Hargreaves, Handbook to ike Sculptures in the Peshwar 
Museum, PI. fl. Cf. alsj statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum; 
this Gandhara stone flgurine showing the ascetic Buddha is said to 
have been found at Maholi village about 100 years ago; V. S. Agarwal, 
Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, 
Muttra, p. 52, PI. XXIT, Fig. 43. 

^ Coomaraswamy, H,1 LA,, PI. XXIII, Fig. 86. 

^ V. S. Agarwal. op. cit., PI. XXII. Fig. 45. 
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date.^ Drawing No. I in Plate II [ is based on the figure of 
Ajakalaka Yaksa in Bharhut with his riglit hand in the 
same characteristic pose; the standing male figure in the 
representation of a donor couple (or are they Yaksa and 
Yaksini?) in the same plate has his left hand shown in the 
same pose, but it must he observed that in both a lotus flower 
is placed between the tips of the thumb and the index finger. 
We arc not certain, however, whether this typical pose was 
known under that name as early as the 2nd century B.P.; 
as regards the flowers held in the hands, it should be noted 
that different objects such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, 
etc., are sometimes also placed in them even when they 
typify some particular pose (for example in some Dhyani 
figures of Buddha, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands 
showing (Ihyana-miuh'd).^ The cinnnidra is described by 
Bao thus, — ‘ the tips of the thumb and the fore-finger arc 
made to touch each other, so as to form a circle, the other 
fingers being kept open. 'I'hc palm of the hand is made to 
face the front.' The band in this pose is usually raised 
upwards near the breast and it appears that this is the exact 
counterpart of jmna-mudrd. Hao remarks about it that 
it is the ‘ mitdra adopted when an explanation or exposition is 
being given ; hence it is also called vijdkhydm-viudra and 
sandarSana-mtidra ' (PI. Ill, Big. 3). The extreme right 
section of a large panel in the Pave temple of Raraef^vara at 
Ellora depicts Subrahma^ya teaching his father Siva the 
significance of Om ; the right hand of the polycephalous god 

' T. A. G. Rho, Op. cif ., Vol. 11, PI. LXXI. Bao wrongly des- 
cribed this relief as the JAana-Daksinumurti of Siva ; Yarde first 
corrected this mistake and identified the two ascetic figures seated 
side by side as Nara-Narayana on the basis of the Vixnudharmoltara. 

* For Ajalkada figure, see B. M. Barua, Bh'irhut, Vol. Ill, Bl. 
LVII, Fig. 61; for the figure of the donor ( ?) couple, c/. Coonaara- 
swamy, H.l.I.A., Pi. XII, Fig. 44. 
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is shown in the vyakhydna pose, a rosary being shown in 
the palm/ The two-armed figure of Nara in the Deogarh 
relief just referred to shows his right hand in the same pose, 
a rosary being also placed in the hand. One of the earliest 
representations of a teacher expounding his lessons or 
doctrines is to be found at Bbarhut where the sage Dlrgha- 
tapasvi is shown in the attitude of instructing his pupils ; 
he is sitting at ease on a raised seat facing his four disciples 
seated below in a reverential attitude ; his left hand rests 
on his knee while his right hand is raised towards his breast 
with the thumb and index finger projecting outward, the 
other fingers being bent inwards. Tt is true that the tips 
of the thumb and the fore-finger aic not joined together, 
but they also characteristically portray the expounding 
pose.-’ A reference now to the (lharmarakra-niiidm , though 
it is usually associated with the representations of Buddha 
figures and not with the same of any Brahmanieal deity, will 
be of some interest. I’he particular pose symbolises the 
first preaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, 
figuratively speaking, setting thenceforward the wheel of 
the Law in motion ; it was also used in the representation of 
the tireat Miracle at Sravasti. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other time.s, the hand seemingly 
in the abhaija pose was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently it was depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 

‘ T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. IF, p. 350, pi. CV. The centre 
and left sections of the panel portray the incidents connected with the 
marriage of Siva with ParvalL 

B. M, Barua, Bharhut^^odkMJ, PI. LXXVIIT, Pig. 104; the 
inscription above reads : Dlghutapusi siso (uiuscisati^ i.a,, ‘ Dirgha- 
tapasvi instructs his disciples.* Pig. 18 in Pi. II of my book is based 
on the Bharhut figure of Dirghatapasvi. 
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inward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudra is invariably presented 
in the manner shown in Fig. 4, Plate III, of my book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once show that this bandpose 
is notliing but the combined representation of jnana and 
i;ydk/??/dua ?nadrfl5, the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character- 
istically expressive, Buddha in the act of expounding the 
true knowledge which he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts.^ 

The kalyavalamhita- or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘ the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease ’ (Rao) ; but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 
of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the left hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is commonly met with). Figures 
19, 20, 21, 22 and 28 in Plate I of my book illustrate the 
manner in which it appears in the depiction of deities on 
early Indian coins. Pigiire 28 is sketched from a punch- 
marked coin in the Purnea hoard, hh'g. 19, from Siva on some 
coins of Wema Kadphises, Fig. 20, from the Siva-Visvamitra 
on Dharaghosa’s silver coins. Fig. 21, from Siva Chatre^vara 
on some Kuninda coins, Fig. 22, from Lakaml on the unique 
coin with the legend ‘ Pakhalavadidevata ’ grouped by the 
numismatists in the Tndo-Scythic series. The goddess 
tentatively identified by me as Durga SirnhavahinI or 
Ekanam^a appearing on certain copper coins of Azes shows 

^ This interpretation of Uie dhaimnca'kni-m'ndm was first 
suggested by me in my article on ‘ The Webbed Fingers of Buddba ' 
published in the Indian Historical Quarterly^ Vol. VT, 1930. p. 722, 
f. n. 4. 
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this characteristic pose (PI. VII, Fig. 6). N'arahamihira 
described the image of Ekanarn^a as Katisamsthitavamakard 
saroja^nitarena codvahati, i.e., ‘ her left hand is placed on 
her waist while the other (right) hand holds a lotus (lower ’ 
{Brhatsamhita , p. 780), The standing Images of Buddha, 
the Nagas and various other divinities, belonging to the 
early Kushan period onwards found at Mathura and 
adjacent places very frequently display this attitude ; the 
Katra , Anyor and Mankuwar figures of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose, (loomarasvvaray was fully justified 
that this pise along with the raised right hind was the 
iconographic "pose par excellence in ancient and mediaeval 
India. Figure 14 in Plate 1 1 of my book, based on the 
device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the order 
was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1. in 
Plate IV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahiuanical images. A brief reference to the 
kdyotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen- 
tations of the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varahamihira as djdnHlamhahnhu , i.e., 

* the arms long enough to reach the knees ’ (this is one of 
the characteristic signs of the great men and divine beings). 
R. P. (lhanda was the first to note the portrayal of this 
pose on some Indus Valley seals {cf. the seal with the 
epiphany of the tree-spirit, discussed by me in Chapter V) ; 
Fig. 13, in Plate 11, sketched by me from a punch-marked 
coin device, also portrays the same hand-pose. 

Kataka- or simhakanjia-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein ‘ the tips of the fingers are loosely applied 
to the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s 
ear ’ (Rao). As Gopinath Kao has rightly understood, 
this pose is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in 
36— 1807B 
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whose linnds fresh flowers are often inserted ; it is thus 
very common in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of tlie earliest instances* of this posture is to he found 
in the figure of Sirima devala at Bharhut where her right 
hand holding a lotus Hovver (partially broken) shows it, 
her left hand hanging stiffly by her side. Dandahasta or 
gajahasta has got the technical sense of the hand and arm 
being thrown forward (sometimes across the body), appear- 
ing like a straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant 
(PI. JIl, Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in 
the caindijakl mudrd and sometimes, especially in the well- 
known Nataraja images of 8iva, this mudru i* also recogni- 
sable. This pose is usually met with in images of gods 
or goddesses shown in the dancing attitude, fsiva Nataraja 
dancing vigorously on the back of Muyalaka or the apasmara- 
purusa, Nrtya-Ganapati, Krsna Kaliyadamana, dancing 
Camunda and such other images have one of their hands 
in the above pose. The figure of the danseuse on 
the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate IT, has her right 
arm and hand extended forward in a manner somewhat 
different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
to be another variety of the same pose. Several otl)er 
dancing Apsaras in Bharliut have one of their hands 
extended in a different manner, but all illustrate the idea 
of a straight staff or an elephant trunk. The significance 
of sucihasta has already been explained by me ; it is 
comparatively rare in iconographic art (PI. IV, Pig G, but 
it should be shown upside down). Another very suggestive 
haul pose is the tarjjanihasta, where the projected fore- 
finger of the right hand points upwards (in the silcl, it 
usually points downwards, the hand being held down), 

‘ as if the owner of the hand is warning or scolding another’ 
(Rao). A person while threatening or admonishing another 
very often holds his hand in this position and so there is 
a characteristic conformity here between the actual practice 
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and artistic representation (PI. IV, Fig. 6). In Vajrayana 
sadhanas, Marlci and several other goddesses are very often 
described as, tarjjam-pahhasta, i.e., ‘ with a hand holding a 
tarjjam-pa,<a ’ ; it is not meant,hereby that the deity holds a 
noose (pah) in one hand while another is shown in the tarjjani 
pose. The epithet really means that the noose which is 
meant for chastisement is placed in the same hand which is 
shown in the threatening pose ; this interpretation is actually 
borne out by the images of the above goddesses. One of the 
earliest representation of this particular hasta is to be found 
in a Jataka relief on one of the coping stones at Bharhut ; 
this scene has been tentatively identified by M. Barua 
as illustrating the (lahapati Jataka (Fausboll, 199). The 
stttnding figure on the right side in this section of the 
coping, none other than the Bodhisattva himself as the 
householder, is threatening and admonishing with the 
projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another male 
figure shown seated below cowering ; a female figure is seen 
peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points with 
both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are shown 
can with some justification be called siie/).' The right hand 
of Sudar^ana YaksinI in Bharhut seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the tarjjani (FI. II, Fig. 23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the YaksinI when he 
writes ‘ the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while the thumb remains stretched out’; his 
plate (op. ( it., Vol. Ill, PI. LXIV, Fig. 74) as well as 

' Tor the story and illustrutioD, cf. B. M. Barua, Bharhut 
Vol. II, pp. lOfj-106. Vol. Ill, PI. LXXVL Fig. 102. Barua thus 
describes the attitudes of the two male figures in the scene; 
the seated man ‘ with downcast eyes is pleading his innocence 
by referring to the woman with the forefingers of his two bands 
directed towards her,’ while the standing one, the owner of (he 
house, ' is angrily asking the accused to explain his conduct threaten- 
ing him with the forefinger of his uj)raised hand. 
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my drawing definitely shows that three fingers are only bent 
inwards, both the forefinger and the thumb remaining 
stretched upwards. 

T, A. G. Eao rightly ^observes that ‘ visinaya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore- 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer (PI. IV, Fig. 4).* 
The relief illustrating the Candesanugrahamurti of Siva in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeverain, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Candesa ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with his left hand held in the vismaya pose ’ 
(for the story and its illustration, c/. Rao, op. cit., Vol, II, 
p. 209 and PI. XLIX, Fig. 2). It will be of use to refer 
here to the Figure No. 3 in Plate IV of my book ; the draw- 
ing is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan 
period in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male 
figure is showm standing with the index and middle fingers 
placed on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified 
by V. S. Agrawala and B. S. Cpadhya as the young hermit 
Rsyasriiga ; they observe, ‘ 'I’his mudnl is indicative nf 
astonishment (vismayo) and reflection {viimhu). The eye- 
balls are turned upwards and the whole expre.ssion is one 
of deliberation in which an a wareness of the immediate 
surroundings is absent. Satisfaction beams on the face.’ 
The story of Esyasniga i.s often narrated at length in the 
BrahmanicaJ and Buddhist literature and the most sugges- 
tive moment in it is that in which the young Brahmacarin 
for the first lime beholds a maiden ; the artist has chosen 
this moment- and has very effectively portrayed the pleasant 
wonder of the unsophisticated youth when sex consciousness 
was being aroused in his mind.’ The handposes which .are 

* For the identification of this relief, cf, ‘ A relief of ll^ya^rnga 
in the Mathura Museum’, in J. I. 0. 8. A., Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 62 4, 
PI. XI ; see also V. S. Agrawala, Huudbook to the Sculptures in the 
Mathura Muscuvi, p. 42, PI. XVI, Fig. 53. 
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depicted in Figures 6 and 7 in Plate No, III of my book 
should be studied now. The former figure which is based 
on the bronze statuette of Harpocrates (thus identified by 
Marshall) unearthed at Taxila shows the right hand of the 
child god raised towards his face with the index finger 
placed on the chin in token of silence. The latter is 
sketched from a four-armed Visnu image from Khajuraho 
whose front left hand is shown in similar pose (the index 
finger here more suggestively touches the left corjicr of the 
lower lip); this is one of the most unique representations of 
Vi§nu and no text is known to me which enjoins that Visnu 
is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhya and Agrawala have 
very correctly drawn our attention in their article above to 
ihc Kumarasambhava passage which describes Nandi guarding 
'the entrance of Siva’s place of meditation : “ Nandi posted 
at the entrance of the bower, having a golden-stall resting 
against his forearm, bade the Ganas to observe stillness with 
a gesture in which a finger of his right hand touched his 
mouth. The bronze image of Hanuraan, one of the four 
(the others being of Rama, Laksmana and Slta) belonging 
to the temple of Shcrmadcvl in the Tinnevclly district of the 
Madras Presidency, shows his right hand placed upon the 
mouth indicating the attitude of silent respect and ungrudging 
obedience of the devoted follower.^ Figure 21 in Plate 11 of 

^ Ku)iulnisanibliav(iin, 111, 41; IjdliiyrluKlvdraguto'tlui nandl 
vamaiirakosthurpituhcmuvctnth | MulilKlriiitoikdhguh^tinijilatjaiva iiia 
capaliiytiii yanan vyunaisU II I'or the Harpocrates figure, of. Marshall, 
A guide to Taxila, p. 79, PI. XV; according to him, it is a late 
Hellenistic work. Vogel identified the Jlsyaipnga figure as ‘ probably 
a Yak^a of a fashionable type,’ suggesting that its pose resembled 
that of Harpocrates (.Ira Axiaiica, Vol. XV, p. 102), but this suggestion 
was rightly challenged by Agrawala and Upadhya. For the Khajuraho 
VisEiu, see J. I. 0. S. .1., Vol. I, p. 103, PI. XXX. 

* T. A. G. Jiao, op. oit., Vol. 1, PI. LTV. Another bronze 
figure of the same monkey-god hailing from Itaraesvaram portrays 
the identical pose. 
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iiiy book is also another unnamed handpose where two 
finf^ers (index and thumb) are put inside the mouth in order 
to produce some whistling sound ; the left hand is shown 
in that pose, while the right one waves high one end of 
the scarf worn by tlie figure. This drao ing is based on 
a deva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the victory 
of Buddha over Mara (Bariia, Bharhut, Vol. Ill, PI. 
XXXVII). P^xactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in 
numerous reliefs from Gandhara. The waving of the 
cloth is called cellukhepa in Pali and is expressive of the 
great joy of the waver ; the left hand pose, thus, is also 
of similar import. Even now boys who are able to do it 
uses the above expressive pose to give vent to their joy 
by whistling. I may say that I have not met with any 
such pose in my study of the Brahmanical sculptures of 
different periods. 

A somew'hat detailed reference has been made to the 
various handposes which are usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhu- 
sparsa or bhuviispami pose, in which the left hand rests 
on the lap with palm outward and the right touches the 
seat below, is particularly associated with Buddhist icono- 
graphy. This pose illustrates the story of Buddha’s calling 
the earth as his witness for testifying his right to sit 
on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, which was 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Griinwedel has remarked that ‘ certain hand-postures 
attached thci.nselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of 
the legend ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation 
is mainly applicable to the two, oiz., the dharmacakra and the 
hhusparsa-inudra ; both these were principally connected 
with Buddhism and in developed Mahayana iconography, 
they were the typical handposes of the two DhyanI 
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Buddhas, viz., Vairocana and Ak^obhya respectively. The 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found in the two-arraed figure of Nara in the 
Deogarh relief already noted where the god is seated in the 
ardha-paryanha fashion on a raised seat with the index 
and the middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat ; 
but unlike the Buddhist mode of representing the mudra, 
we find here the palm of the hand as turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated handposes which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. 1 have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in 
character adopted by the sadhaha in the performance of his 
sadhana or the bhalda in the worship of the deity of his 
choice. I have selected at random the eight mudrds from 
the manuscript text in order to show how the particular 
postures adopted by the sadhaha in the most intricate 
processes of his sadhana are indicative of the ideas contained 
in the mantras uttered by him with every different pose. 
The eight mantras associated with eight figures are thus 
laid down in the text ; 1. Om vajrdnalahandaha-pathama- 
bhanjana hum ; 2. Om rajrapd^a hrlm ; 3. Om vajrapnspc 
svdhd Oin rajradii{dl}pc srdhu ; 5. Om vajrdmlmsa }a •, 
6. Om vajranairedya svdhd; 1.0m sarvvatathcKjaiasiddhi- 
vajrasamaya tisthu csastvdvi dharayami vajrasattra hi hi 
hi hi hiimiti; 8. Orn sarvravit vajradhnpc tram. Now, 
the ideological association of the mudrds numbering 1, 2, 
3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras are not difficult to 
follow ; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in some mystic way may contain 
the. outline representation of a lamp, an elephant-goad 
an.l a pot of offering, ft may be noted iiere that the 
nivedya or naivedya mudra outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate ; 1 may also observe that the 
Brahmin priests when they dedicate any naivedya (or 
offering) to tlie deity usually adopt this mudra and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
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iiUerlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
(Iftmps of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pa^a) and tlie 
offering of a palinful of flowers to the deity are charac- 
teristically expressed by Pigs. 1, 2 and 3 ; Fig. 7 expresses 
the invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, 
symbolised here by the vajra and ghantd (bell, does 
it also indicate time?) and asking it to stay with the 
sddhaka, as he holds these symbols in his hand ; Fig. 8 
simply shows the incense-burner with smoke issuing 
froiti it held in the right hand, the left hand being placed 
below.’ 

The Dhruvabcras or the principal types of Visnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., sthdnalut 
(standing), Cisana. (seated) and sayana (recumbent), in the 
Vaikhdnasdyainn text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two altitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen- 
tation of such accessories as the Vidyadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different types of stance 
are met with, while there are numerous varieties of sitting 
postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 


^ The text from which the above poses as well as the 
fiKintraa are taken is a late 18th century Vajrayfina one collected 
by P. C. J^agchi from Nepal. In iti colophon I read, ‘ Iti inniacchCi- 
Ixljardja’durgatipdriHiKlhcniarnuhijdlihijfnui heguvi^j sanidpta 1 Samvaf 
915 pau^a^nhJc ckddasl brhdHpativdni kinihu{?) \ Suvanjupandri’ 
huihdnagare sdiitigliafamahdsthdne Jiemdkarcnnahdvihdravesijld ta)n 
ldcchit()(?) r(ithjidlidvdhdragd(?) srlvajrdcdrya ndmasamgati ndth<iju{?) 
tha{?) du rga I ipa risod h a n a-m mdi d hi- 1 hama nam ( ?) c oyd jura ( ?) b hah 1 1 ' 
The language is corrupt Sanskrit and there seems to be some inter- 
mixture of Newarl in it. The date tllf) Nevvar Samvat corresponds 
to c. 1794) A.D. 
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different standing postures were usually adopted by the 
Indian iconographer in the representation of the sthanaka- 
murtis ; these postures are usually calle^l ‘bhahgas, i.e., 
flexions or attitudes.’ They were samabhanga or samapada, 
abhahga, tribhanga and atibhaiiga. The first denotes the 
equipoised body where ‘ the right and left of the figure are 
disposed symmetrically, the sfitra or plumb line passing 
through the navel, from the crown of the head to a point 
midway between the heels ’ (Tagore). Thus, the weight of 
the whole body is equally distributed on both the legs and 
the poise is firm and erect, there being no bend in the body. 
Many are the Indian images which are shown in this 
attitude, the most typical being the early and late figures of 
the Jain Tlrtliahkaras whose hands also hang straight down 
by their sides without showing the least bend in them 
{kdyotmrga). The Brahnianical and Buddhist divinities 
when they are depicted in the above attitude usually show 
various dispositions of their hands, either according to the 
nature of the ideas expressed by them or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held in them. Sirima-devata 
and many other ^'yaIltara-dcvatas on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the naniabhahga attitude. Figures 7, 8, and 20 in 
I’late I (varieties of Siva on i'jjain and Audurabara coins). 
Figure I in Plate Vll ((laja-Laksml on some coins of 
Azilises), Figure 7 in Plate IX (Mah.isena on Huvishka’o 
coins) and Figure 2 in Plate X (Gaja-LaksmI on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in the above pose. Abhanga is that form of 
standing attitude ‘ ip. which the plumb-line or the centre 
line, from the cro\(^i of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 
In other words, in ^this form, a slight bend both in the 
upper and the lower halves of the figure is definitely 
perceptible. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented in this pose ; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I (Siva 
on some Ujjain coins and the same god on some coins of 

37— 1307B 
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Wema Kadphi'ses), Figures 4, 5 and 7 in Plate VII (Vi§inu 
on a Kuslian seal, Uma on some coins of Huvishka a 
goddess with cakra on Maues’ coins), Figures 2, 5 and 6 in 
Plate VIII (Siva on some coins of Maues, as well as of 
Huvishka-Fig. 4 on a seal of the Saka period has, however, 
been identified as Poseidon trampling on a bull-sliaped river 
god), the figures of Siva and Skanda Kumara Visakha on 
Huvishka’s coin reproduced in Plate IX (Figs. 1, 2 and 8), 
Gaiiga and Saraswatl (?) in Plate X (Figs. 1 and 3, Fig, 1 
shows Gaiiga on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side 
of the Tiger-slayer type coins of Samudra Gupta and Fig. 3, 
possibly Saraswatl on those of Narendra-vinata, a Bengal 
king of the late Gupta period) can be described as standing 
in the ahhahga pose. The tribhahga pose has been described 
by A. N. Tagore as one in which ‘ tlie centre line passes 
through the left (or right) pupil, the middle of tlie chest, 
the left (or right) of the navel, down to the heels. M^he 
lower limbs, from the hips to the feet, are displaced to the 
right (or left) of the figure, the trunk between the hips and 
neck, to the left (or right), while the head leans towards 
the right (or left).’ It should be noted that the number of 
bends in the figure is three and thus, the name is quite 
appropriate. The pose may not be as common as the 
above two, but it is also used in the iconographic art of 
ancient and mediaeval India, especially in the representa- 
tions of goddesses and other attendants of principal deities. 
Rsyai^rhga on the Mathura railing (PI. IV, Pig. 3) and the 
goddess on certaiti copper coins of A/ces, tentatively identified 
by mo as Durga (PI. VUI, Fig. 0) are undoubtedly depicted 
in the tribhahga pose. Atibhahga has rightly been described 
by A. N. 'fagore as really an emphasised form of .the 
tribhahga, the sweep of the tribhahga curve being consider- 
ably enhanced. The upper portion of the body above the 
limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards or 
forwards, like ‘ a tree caught in a storm,’ This type is 
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comparatively rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action on the part of the divinity ; 
several Ugra (terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and 
(he various Krodha-devatas of the Vajrayana Buddhism arc 
usually depicted in this manner. Reference may be made 
here to the alulha and pratydlulha poses in which some 
sthanakamurtis are shown. Alulhapada , which is sometimes 
loosely called dlidhdsana , denotes that particular mode of 
standing in which the right knee is thrown to the front 
and the leg retracted, while praiyalldhapada is just its 
opposite ; both these attitudes arc adopted in shooting 
arrows and one of the earliest depictions of these poses is to 
be found in the two arrow-shooting figures of TTsa and 
Pratyusa, the two goddesses of dawn accompanying 
Surya in the old stone railing at Bodh Gaya. In a 
fragmentary Gandhara relief in the Indian IVIuseum, 
Calcutta, Surya is seated on a chariot and one of the arrow- 
shooting figures is present, the other being broken away. 
Another very early representation of the alulha pose is 
outlined in the drawing I^o. 25 in Plate I, which is based 
on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins among 
the Purnea hoard, i^iva appearing on the Sirkap bron/e 
seal of i5ivaraksita and on some copper coins of Maues (Figs. 
1 and 3, PI. YIII) is shown in the same posture, though 
he is not depicted as shooting arrows. Tantrasdra descrihes 
the Brahmanical goddess Para, ideologically similar to the 
same goddess in the Vaivajana pantheon and most probably 
a borrowal from it, as ‘fierce and standing in the pratydlidha 
attitude ’ {pralydVulhapaddm ghordni). The standing pose 
shown in Figure 28, Plate I (drawing from a figurine on a 
few punch-marked coins in the Purnea hoard) is very 
interesting. The right knee flexed outwards with the light 
leg crossing the left leg firmly planted reminds us of the 
posture in which some YaksinTs on Bharhut and Mathura 
railing are depicted ; some mediaeval and modern figures 
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of Krsna iu several of liis Illdmtiriis are also shown in 
this pose.’ 

Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
sthdnas in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the Visnndharmoltara. There are as many as 
13 sthfmas, viz., prsthagaia, rjcagata, madhyardha, ardhar- 
dha, sadkrtamukha, nata, gandaparavrtta, prsihdgata 
pdHmgata, ullepa, calita, uttdna and vaVita. The above 
poses are characterised by the position of the legs and feet 
which are varied by a series of motions like vuisdkha, dlldha 
and pratydhdha (poses peculiar to arches — Tatra vaUdkham- 
dlldharp, pratyalidham ca dhamnnam), citragomutrakagata (?) 
and visuma (peculiar to wielders of sword and shield), 
calita, khalita {balita ?), dyasta (dyata ?) and alidhaikapada 
(peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a towara, i.c., 
an iron club, a stone and a bhindipala, i.e., a sm^ll javelin 
or dart to be thrown at the enemy), sacalgita (in a sort of 
gallop ? — pose peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, 
a trident, a mace, a kunapa, i.e., a kind of spear). The 
above varieties of the positions of legs and feet are in 
addition to the two principal groups of standing postures, 
viz., sawa and arddhasama or asama which are respectively 
well-planted and in motion (Samascdrddhasamdh pddah 
susthiidni caldni ca I Samasamapadastharri ca dvividhani 
sihdnakam hhavetW). Sumapada is also known as the 
stance which is pddabhuyistha (feet firmly and squarely 
planted?), while the other type (i.e., asama ov arddhasama 
should be (known as) mandala (in rotatory motion ; 
Tadgatvd pddabhuyistham slhdnani samapadam smrtam I 

Mundalaiica dviilyam sydt ). One foot firml) planted, the 

other shown in moving posture is really the arddha-samdpdda 


' The names of the 4 principal standing poses described above 
are from A. N. Tagore’s ‘ Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy ’ 
(published by the Indian Society of Oriental Art), pp. 11-13. 
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or ekasamapada , as seems to be the sense in the description 
of the standing pose of the female figures in the text. The 
author of the Visnudharmottara describes the attitude in 
which the female figures are to be shown in this manner — 

‘ one of the legs (should be) in the samasthana (straightly 
planted), the other in the vidgala (does it refer to the 
manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly planted 
leg?— c/. Fig. 28 in Plate 1, it is a female figure as is clear 
from the big braid behind the head), the body should be 
shown in a graceful manner^ sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted — thus should a sage paint a female figure." 

‘ The above extracts are from VwiiudhurmoHant, Bk. Ill, Uh. 
y9, verses 89-50. The detcriptiou of the postures is introduced there 
to show how they can be painted with the help of decrease and 
increase (ksaiyu and vnklhi, translated by St. Kramrisch as ‘ the 
science of foreshortening’). Kramrisch’s translation of many of the 
above passages seems to me somewhat inaccurate. Verses 49-50 read — 
Ekai)ddammastlidnam dviihjcna iu vidyahnn I Sannuii ca sal'ila>n 
sydt sdvasUmbhaih kvacuhlUrlum (in the edited text the reading is 
kvaciddruUim which is evidently incorrect) II Lllavdasavibhrautavi 
visdlajaghanantludam I Slhiniikapddaeinydmm sirirupam viliklied- 
budlutli II These have been translated by her in the following way— 
‘ The night {tit. running away) of stout men is in some cases depicted 
with one leg in a straight position and with the other (placed in such 
a way that) the wanton body should be (shown) with the neck 
f.tretched forward. The learned painter should paint a female figure 
with one foot calmly advanced, with the part about the hips and 
loins broad and flurried, on account of amorous dalliance. ’ There can 
be little doubt that both the couplets, my translation of which is 
given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. Tno 
passages are bristling in technical terms, many of which may not be 
correctly printed iu the text; the significance of a good many of them 
again is unknown to us at present and so the task of translating them 
is extremely difficult. I myself have not attempted to translate 
literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
from the Visnudharmottara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and medifeval India in thd depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the^ljirical painting 
(vainika) which was very rich in ‘ ideal proportion and in 
poses ipramdnaslhdna-lamhhadhya) and which dealt with 
‘ happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the 
gods.’ As Coomaraswamy remarks, ‘ the action will 
require the representation of many different positions and 
movements, not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the 
image of a god’ («/. A. (K S., Vol. 52, 1932, p. 15). That 
the ‘ frontal pose ’ vvas the most appropriate one in the 
depiction of the cult deity is proved by the 51st verse of the 
chapter on Pratiraalaksana in the Brhatsamhilu ; it says 
that the image which leans to the left side causes harm to 
the wife and that leaning to the right diminishes the span 
of life (of the donor ; — Vdmdoanatd patnlm daksimvinata 
hinastydyuh) . 

Various kinds of asanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the iconographic texts. The Ahirhudhnya- 
samhitd (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
asanas such as cakra, padma, kurma, mdyura, kaikkuta, vira, 
svastika/hhadra, simha, mukta and gornukha {Gakram padma- 
sanapi kurmam mdyiiram kaikkutam tathd 1 Virdsanam 
svastikam ca bhadram sinihdsanam tathd II Muktdsanam 
gomukharn ca mukhydnyetdni ndrada II ). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting posture in detail; 
all these are evidently yogic asanas adopted by a yogi as aids 
to his concentration. It should be noted that in the above 
list some can be understood to mean the particular animal 
or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 
kurmdsana in one context may mean that it is the 
tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 
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goddess — cf. the river goddess Yamuna who is kurma- 
sana) while in another wqjild indicate that type of 
sitting pose in which ‘ the legs are crossed so as to make 
the heels come under the glutuses {Gudharn nipidya 
gulphahhyani vyutkramcna samahitah I Etatkurmdsanani 
proktam yogasiddhikaram param ll). Tlie earliest example 
of this sitting posture, as I have elsewhere suggested, is 
probably to be found in the seated prototypes of Siva-Pa^u- 
pati on some Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals. Padmdsana , 
may very well signify a lotus as the seat of the deity; but as 
a particular type of sitting posture it can be described as 
one in, which ‘the two legs are kept crossed so that the feet 
are brought to rest on the thighs’ {U rvonipari samsthdpya 

uhhe padatale sukham i Padmasanamidam proktam ). 

The kukkuldsana as a sitting posture is a variety of padmd- 
sana, where the whole weight of the body rests on two arms 
placed on the ground on both sides, the body thus hanging 
in the air (Padmdsnnamadhisfhdyo jdncantaravinissrtan I 
Karau bhumau nivesyaitad oyomasthah kukktitdsanam \). 
When the thighs arc placed together and the left foot rests 
upon the right thigh and the left thigii on the right foot it 
is known as vTrdsana {Ekatroruni samsthdpya pddamckam- 
nthetaram I Urutn pade nivvsyaitadvlrdsanamnddhrtam •'). 
In the bhadrasana, the heels of the legs wliich cross each 
other arc placed under the testes and the two big toes of the 
feet are held by the hands. Rao says that ‘in the simhdsana 
the legs are crossed as in the kurmdsana; and the palms of 
the hands, with the fingers kept stretched out, rest supinely 
upon the thigh, while the mouth is kept open and the eyes 
are fixed upon tlie tip of the nose {Ndsdgra-nyastanayano 
vydttavaktra rjussudhlh) . A few of the eleven yogic asanas 
as mentioned in the Ahirbudhnyasamhitd have been de.scribed 
above; many more are to he found in Tantric and other 
texts. The Nirnktatantra, as quoted in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma, refers to innumerable dsfluas (as many as 84 lacs), 
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but specially selects two among them, viz., siddhasana and 
kamaldsana. But in the representations of the deities and 
their accessories, very few of*l;heni are actually used. The 
most commonly depicted sitting posture among the above is 
the padmasana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in Plate III. 
Virdsana is the mode in which the Indians usually sit and 
is illustrated by Figures 15 and 18 in the same plate (No. 15 
from an Ujjain coin, No. 18 from a Bharhut relief). The 
Aiholc figure of Visnu described by T. A. G. Rao as Vlra- 
sanarnfirli does not actually sit in the virdsana mode, but 
in an easy pose which is known as sukhdsana, where one 
leg generally the left one rests on the scat while the right 
knee is raised upwards on the seat and the right arm rests 
on the nised knee.' The figure of 8iva seated on his 
mount in hhgure 7, Plate X, is also depicted in a pose some- 
what similar to that of Aihole Vi.snu (it is a gem intaglio 
formerly in the Pearse collection now acquired by the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic dsana which is some- 
limes to be found in the representations of deities but which 
is not included in the above list is the utkutil<d.sana where 
one sits with his heels kept close to the bottom and with 
the back slightly curved and the forearms resting on the 
knees raised above the seat. In order to keep the knees in 
the above position, a cloth band known as yogapatta is tied 
round the raised knees (PI. IV, Phg. 5). The sitting 


’ For the Aihole Visnu figure, see T, A. G. Itao, (>ik cit., 
Vol. I. PI. XXX. On the obverse of the coins of Xarenclravinata, 
the king is shown as seated on a couch in a similar pose, jhe 
difference l}iijg in the JeH knee being flexed upwards and i he right 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seat. This pose is also sometimes 
described as maharajedWa, The Sinihanada variety of AvaJokitefivara 
and the IMafijuvara one of Mafijrarl Hodhisattvas are usually depicted 
in this pose 
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posture is used in some images of seated Kevala Narasimha 
(cf. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. Rao in his 
book, Vol. I, PI. XLII) and of Lakullsa the founder of the 
Pa^upata sect. Figure 2 in Plate IV shows a Yaksa, found 
at Maholi near Mathura and now in the Mathura Museum, 
who has a band passing round his raised left knee and his 
projecting belly. Paryankasana can be understood in the 
sense of a sitting posture in which both the legs are made 
to dangle down from whatever type of seat the figure sits 
on ; this type of sitting posture is sometimes curiously 
described as ‘ seated in an European fashion.’ Seated 
figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are very 
frequently depicted in the above mode ; the figure of Ambika 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
Kumaradev! type sits on her lion mount in the above pose 
(PI. X, Pig. 8). Vajraparynnka, haddhapadmasana and 
vajrasana — all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude, 
similar to padmfisana. The Tantmsara describes vajrasana 
as that kind of dsana in which the feet are placed on the 
thighs one upon another with the toes shown upwards and 
on which the hands are placed {Urvvokpadaa kramdnnyaset 
krtvd pratyanmukhdhgidt \ Karau nidadhydddkhyatarn vajra- 
sanamanuttamam). The Vajrayana sddhanas describe a 
type of Buddha image known as Vajrasana Buddha where 
the god is seated in the above pose with this difference that 
only his left hand with palm upwards is placed on his lap 
and the right touches the lotus-seat on which he is seated 
(bhdsparsamudrd) . The oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree 
is also described as Vajrdsana or the diamond throne in 
Buddhist texts. One of the commonest typos of sitting 
modes is the arddhaparyahkdsatm, known also hilildsana 
or lalitdksepa, in which one leg, usually the left leg, is tucked 
up on the seat, while the right one dangles down along it. 
Many Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain deities who are 
profusely endowed with ornaments arc often depicted in this 

38— 1307B 
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pose.’ In the Couch type coins of Chandragupta II, the 
king is seated in this graceful pose with his right leg tucked 
up on the seat (a couch — poryaiika) and the left leg hanging 
down.’’ 

The \vord asana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pUha is frequently used. Thus 
Padmapltha would indicate the lotus seat on which the 
deities are often seated. T. A. G. Rao refers to five 
different kinds of such asanas as mentioned in the Snpra- 
bhedagama, viz., anantdsuna, simhdsana , yogasana, 
padmasana and vimalasana. ‘According to Chandrajnana, 
anantasana is a triangular seat, simhdsana rectangular, 
vimalasana hexagonal, yogasana octagonal and padma- 
sana circular.’ But the manner in w'hich reference 
is made to these five types of asanas in the above 
text proves that these were detached pilhas which w'ere 
used on particular occasions for seating the image. The 
Snprabhedagama writes, ‘ anantasana should he used as the 
seat for the image when it has to witness amusements, 
simhdsana when it has to be bathed, yogasana during invoca- 
tion, padmasana during the conduct of worship and vimal- 
dsana when the offerings are offered.’ Eao describes four types 
of asanas or plthas, viz., bhadrapitha (bhadrdsana) , hurmd- 
sana, pretdsana and sbnhdsana. The height of the first 
is divided into 16 parts, ‘ of which one forms the thickness 
of the upana or the basal layer, four of the jagatl or the next 
higher layer, tliree of the kumuda, one of the pattikd, three 
of the kantha, one of the second pattikd, two of the broader 


' B. T. Bhaltacharya’s description of some dancing types of 
images of several Vajrayana deities like Heruka and others as dancing 
in the arddhaparyahka pose does not seem to mo quite happy; 
Buddhist Iconography, pp, 61, 63, 67, etc. 

’ J. Allan, C.C.G.D.nM, PI. VI, Figs. 8, 9. 
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mahapattika and one of the ghrlavarl the topmost layer.” ‘ 
The bhadmsana referred to by Varahatnihira in connection 
with the preliminary consecration (adhtvasa) of an image 
does not seem to have been such an elaborate dsana or pitha ; 
Utpala simply explains the term as rdjasana (perhaps he 
means a royal throne by this term).* According to the 
Tamil work Saivasamayanerl, kurmdsana is to be made of 
wood and is to be of oval shape ; it should be four ahgulas 
high and twelve ahgulas broad and the face and feet of a 
tortoise should be shown on it. Pretusana is really a yogic 
dsana, in which the whole body lies rigid and motionless 
like a corpse ; but when Camunda, one of the seven mothers 
{mdtrkd) is described as pretdsand, the iconographers re- 
present her as seated on a dead body. Rao surmises that 
here ‘ the Yogic dsana has been materialised into the above 
curious carcass-scat.’ But the association of a dead body 
with this very terrific aspect of the Devi is certainly not 

’ The Matsyapurnna (oh. 262, vv. 1-4) also says that, the height of 
the pitha should be divided into 16 parts, of which one part should be 
buried underground, then the part known as jagall should consist of 
four parts, above it vrtta one part, then patala also one part, above 
that kantha three parts, then kanihapntta three parts, urddhvapalta 
two parts and pattikd one part ; all the parts of the pitha from the 
jagail to the topmost layer pattikd should be shown above ground 
{iiirgama). Parallel to the surface of the pattikd should be made the 
praiidlaka or the outward projecting channel for draining out water 
poured on the top of the lihga or arced which is placed on the pitha. 
In the case of the ti/iga, however, its shaft goes through the whole 
length of the pitha along the hole carved in the centre of the 
latter. The Matnyapurdna mentions as many as 10 different kinds 
of pithan which were used for placing different kinds of deities ; these 
were sthandild, vdpi, yakft, vcdi, maydald, purnacandra, vajrd, 
padmd, arddha^ail and trikond. A description of each of these is 
given next (ch. 262, vy. 6-18). 

’* Brhaiitamhitd, eh, 59, v. 7: Mandapaniadhyc fithanditain- 
upalipydaihya sikaiayaiha kmaili | BhadidsamkriaiiraopadhSna- 
padatfi nyasei pTatimam || 
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curious at all when we know that she is endowed with all 
that is terrific and hideous in mythology and art ; she is 
described as piMahnd (carrion-eater), holder of a khatvdhga 
(the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a skull) and a 
fleshless skeleton goddess (kahkdil). Simhdsana is a four- 
legged seat usuallj' rectangular in shape ; its legs are carved 
in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress on its 
name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures have 
been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of 
Gotama Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasirnha). 

3ayana or family recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely few and far between. All that are known to 
me are principally associated with the Visnuitc pantheon, 
though in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, 
such as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying on his back 
under the feet of the principal deity as in the case of the 
Muyalaka or Apasmarapurusa (personifying the evil of 
ignorance) wriggling beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. 
Again, in some iconographic reliefs (showing a definitely 
sectarian bias) a god of one sect is sometimes shown lying 
prone under the feet of a deity belonging to another different 
sect. Thus, in the Sarabhamurti of Siva, Narasirnha, i.c., 
the man-lion incarnation of Visnu is thus shown underneath 
the curious hybrid form of Siva as.Sarabha; in some 
Vajrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati the cult deity of 
one of the five principal Brahmanical cults is also depicted 
in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities like Parria- 
savarl, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati may 
symbolise the obstacles in the way of th6 sadhaka, of which 
he is the remover according to the Hindu mythology, ’ cf. 
bis name Vighnantaka). If we leave them aside, all of 
which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Se§a^ayana 
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of Visnu and the Mahaparinirvanaraurti of Buddha. 
Jala^ayin and Vatapatra^ayin aspects of Visnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his Sesa^ayanaraurti are also re- 
presented in this particular attitude; J.ilas^ayin is the same 
as Sesasayana, while the Vatapatrasayin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the 
waters, and sucking one of his big toes. 'I’he l^esa^ayana 
or Auantasayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the 
folds of Adi or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving 
as a canopy over his head ; there are several other figures 
shown round him, the chief among whom is LaksmI or 
BhudevI who is shampooing his legs. In the terracotta 
relief from the brick temple at Bhitargaon (5th century 
A.D.) and the stone relief from the stone temple at Deogarh 
(6th century A.D.), the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting mood are also shown by his side. This type of 
Visnu image is one of the commonest images enshrined in 
the main sanctum of the South Indian Vaisnava shrines of 
some antiquity and importance ; there it is specially desig- 
nated as Eauganatha or Rangaswaml. Really however, 
this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic representa- 
tion of the cosmic god Narayaiia who is one of the 
components in the cult picture of Bhagavatism or 
Vaisnavism, the other principal constituents being 
Vasudeva and Visnu. The Manusamhitd (1, 10) and the 
MahdhhdraUi (XII, 341) record that the waters were 
called Naras because they were the sous of Nara and since 
they were the first resting place of Prajapati, so he came to 
be known as Narayana.* The ideology underlying the 

' Apo ndrd iti proktd dpo vai narasunavah i Td ijadasydyanam 
puvvam iasmdnndrdyanah smrtah n The Mahdbhdrata couplet is in a 
slightly altered form : — Nivrttilakmno ilharmastathabhyudayiko *pi ca i 
Nardndmayanani khydtamaliamokah sandtanah \\ Apo ndrd iti proktd 
dpo vai naramnavah i Ayanani mama tatpfirvamato Ndrdyano- 
hyaham u 
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concept of Narayana even goes back to the age of the 
where the original principle known as Vi^vakarman is 
described in this manner : ‘ That M'hich is beyond the sky, 

beyond the earth, beyond gods and spirits, — what earliest 
embryo did the waters contain, in which all the gods were 
beheld? The w'aters contained that earliest embryo in 
which all the gods were collected. One (receptacle) rested 
upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all beings stood.” 
This explanation of the recumbent images of Visnu shows 
the ideological difference that exists between them and the 
Mahaparinirvana figures of Buddha. The Anantasayana- 
murti of Visnu sculptured in one of the side niches of the 
Deogarh temple just referred to is one of the finest presenta- 
tions of this motif in Indian art. Farnell detected in it a 
real resemblance with the, Stockholm Endymion and Smith 
endorsed his view; the latter scholar after reproducing both 
the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar character 
of the (riipta sculpture seems to me to be undoubtedly 
derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as tliere was in the Gandhara school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.’" Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist ‘ has felt 
and understood the European sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.’ It should be noted, however, that the 
resemblance, how far real may be a matter of opinion, exists, 
only in the placing of the legs in both the figures ; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 

' R. V., X, 82, and fi; Puro dinl para I’na prthivyd paio 
(lcvi:hhii((niirniriii(<]<ixli i Kaip svidfiarhhaiti praihamam (hidhra (1])0 
ijafni auiiuKjacrlKnnla rii^ve i Ajasya ndbhdvddhyrhavuirpifaiii ydHwhi- 
vlsvdni hhuvandni tdsthuli u 

* O-s/. Aniatlschc Zritschrift, 1914, p. 26, Figs. 17 and 18. 
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reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other. 

I have already referred to several Nrtyamnrtis x)f 
Rrahmanical deities like Riva, Krsua and others while 
explaining the handpose known as dandahasla or gajahasia. 
Of them, those of i^iva are the most variegated and remark- 
able ones. Riva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact nrtyasasira 
is specially associated with this groat god. The Visnu- 
dharmottam (Bk. Ill, ch. 73, vv. 46-8) tells us that 
Mahesvara represents the science of dai\cing as the various 
other sciences like itihdsa (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
dyurveda (medicine), phalaoeda (fruit-culture), pdncardlro 
(a religious system), pdhipata (another religious system) 
etc. arc represented by Brajapati, 8atakratu (India'), 
Dhanvantari, Mali! (the Earth goddess), Sarnkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. Tlie NdtyaMstra of Rharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing and 
the Saiviigamas also state that 8iva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. Ill, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Gitra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representations), 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing which again is supplemen- 
tary to one’s full acquaintance with the science of music. ' 

^ Coomaraswamy says, ‘certain of the dance poses possess not 

merely a general linguistic, but also a special hieratiC significance 

Many of the gods are themselves dancers, and, in particular, the 
everlasting operation of creation, continuiincej and destruction the 
Eternal Becoming, infoimed by All-pervading Energy— is marvellously 
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The 26th chapter of the Book III of the same text deals 
with names and descriptions of various types of hand 
postures which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrttjahastavyavasthavarnann). These names are : — caturasra, 
vrtta, laghmnukha, arala, khatahamukha, abiddha, vakrasam- 
vyasrai?), rec-itn, arddharectia, avafiitlhah, pallavita, 
nitambd, kesahardhani, laUlkhija, karihasta (the same as 
gajahasta or dandah'ifita discussed above), puksoddijota 
artha(?)hardhita, garudapaksa, dandapaksa, nrdhvamanda- 
laj(i, pdr^ramandalaja, pdr.spdrdhamandaln, uromandah, 
isUirastika, nvanl, pndmakausika, aUpuUavn, ulimna, lalita 
and halita. To the above fairly formidable list will have 
to be added twenty-two asnmyuta and thirteen samyuta- 
hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar to us. 

I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduvars division 
of the handposes into two groups, viz., samyuta and 
asmnyuta ; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following arc the asdmyutahnstas adopted by one 
expert in dancing : — pataka, tripaldka, kartare{i)mukha, 
ardhacandra , aid{m?)la, gura{suka)Uihdn, miisH, sikhira 
(should be sikhara\ kapittha, Jdiatalmmikha, sucyardha, 
padmakosn, mrgatirsa, mrga, ImnguJa, kfdapadma, catura, 
bhramara,hamsdsya, hamsapak.pt, samdamia and mukula. 
The thirteen mnyutahastas are : — amjali, kapota, karkata, 
si'astika, khaiaka, vardhamana, tdsanga, nisidJia, dola, 
puspaputa, makara, gnjadanta and avahittha (vardhamdna is 
again mentioned after this, but that would enhance the 
number to 14), The above list is to a great extent similar 
to the various nrtyahastas mentioned in the Ndtya^stra of 
Bbarata and there seems to be very little doubt that much of 
it, if not all, was borrow'ed from the saiTie work. The names 

represented in the dance of Siva. He also exhibits dances of triumph 
and destruction.* Coomaraswamy and Oopnlakrishnfiyya, op. cif., 
24 25 . 
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of some of these handposes were also used in the denomina- 
tion of several of the dancing modes which are described in 
detail inBharata’s work. The great temple of Siva-Nataraja 
at Chidamvaram contained systematic illustrations of 
these interesting dance poses and the artists appended fully 
descriptive labels to each.* But these sculptures mainly 
carved on the walls flanking the passages in the great 
gopurams of the temple are comparatively late — none of 
them dating from a period further back than the 13th 
century A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas 
are mainly those of danseuse. The principal image 
of Siva in tlie main sanctum of the temple, however, 
depicts liiin ‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot 
trampling down Muyajaka, the left raised in the kuncitapada 
with one right hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other 
in the ahhayahasta, with one left hand holding the fire 
and the other in dandahasta pose.’ ^ Numerous bronze 
replicas of the same type of dancing Siva are found in 


' The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed 
at some length in the Madras Kpigraphical Report for 1914 ; but 
the account was not fully comprehensive. V. N. Naidu, S. \aidu 
and V. K. Pantulu, in their joint work on Tdndava Laksanavi^ 
published in 1936 by G. S. Press, Amount Eoad, Aladras, have care- 
fully collected much valuable information about ihem and have 
reproduced the 4th chapter entitled Tandavalaksanatu of Bharata's 
Ndtya^dairaf with its English translation, side by side. Their repro- 
duction of the photographs of the haravas with the English translation 
of the descriptive inscriptions, as well as the glossary explaining the 
highly technical terms furnished by them is extremely useful. 

^ The Am4umadbheddga7na and U ttarahdmikdgama give a full 
description of this dance pose. The former names it as the first 
kind of dance end describes eight different other modes, though it 
says that in all there are 108 different kinds. The latter calls the 
Nataraja dance as bhn j any at r d sa ; but the bhnjahgatrdsiia, karana 
No. 24 in the list of 108 dances in the Tandavalaksana chapter of 
Bharata’s Ndtyasdstnif is somewhat different, 

39—13073 
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Southern India, but most of theru belong to the 14th or 
15th century A. I), or even later. Much earlier figures of 
Siva dancing in various ways have been found in tlie 
Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora and T, A. G. Rao has 
rendered useful service to students of iconography by 
recognising in them two of the haranas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates LXII and 
LXIII in his 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and lalita mode of 
dances as described by Bharata. Several other South 
Indian bronze and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval 
period, reproduced by him portray other dance poses such 
as Inldta-tilaka , catura and ialasamsphodta as delineated 
in the NCityaMstra. Siva dancing in the catura mode has 
been recognised as early as in a relief at Badami. The 
mediaeval dancing images of Siva that have been found in 
Eastern India usually show him ten-armed and dancing 
vigorously on the back of his mount Xandin ; this fits well 
with the Maisyapurdna passage which says that the god 
endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant hyde should 
be shown dancing on his bull mount (2'’)1, 10-11 : Vaisdkha- 
slhdnakam krtvd nrtyahhinayasmnsthitah 1 Nrtyan daSa- 
hhujah kdryyo gajacarmadharaslalhd). In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the central Indian art of the Suhga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers ; 
PI. II, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsaras in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with none of the karanas in 
the Tandavalaksanam could I fully identify these two 
dance types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall h ivc to go back to the pre- 
historic art of the Indus valley. Several female figurines — 
bronze and terracotta ones — have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
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of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male danseuse. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing ; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist iipw'ards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three- 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful i^iva 
Nataraja. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.’ ' Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal sectarian deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of IJdayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures, ’riiey are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists ; one group are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the others are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Vidyadharas. The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their 


Marshall, M.IX'-, Vol. I, p. 46. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear.* Fig 9 
in PI. IV is based on one of the Vidysidharas shown hover- 
ing in the sky with flower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prabhdvalt of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and tlic artist has in a very characteris- 
tic manner suggested the flying attitude. By the Hellenistic 
craftsmen of Gandhara also the garland bearing cherubim 
and male and female Hyiag figures were frequently employed. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (cf. M.A.S.I., No. 'JS, PI. XV, 
Fig. a) ; but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Viatiiidharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow- 
ing manner : Rtidrapramanah kartavydstathd cidyddhara 
nrpa I SapatnikdSca te Mryd mdlydlaiihdradhdrinah || Khadga- 
hastdsca te kdryd gagane vdthavd bhuvi I The sculptors of 
the raedifeval period introduce a new canon in their usage 
of these motifs. They not only retain the use of both the 
variants, viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but 
allot well-marked position to both in their comprehensive 
scheme of the decorated stela {prabhdvall). The hybrid 
couples, not now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 
with their consorts borne on their legs, are shown hovering 
on either side uf the klrttimukha. The Mdnasdra (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 

* y . A. Smith, ' Jaina Stupa and other antiquHiet of Matht^ra,’ 
PI. XVI, Fig. 1. Two flying figurines are depicted side by aide, the 
one to the left with its mutilated face is purely human while the 
other is a mixed being. Smith says about the former, ‘ The mutilated 
male figure to the left of the umbrella seems to be intended for a 
Oandharva.’ 
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flying posture in this manner ; Puratah prsthapadaii ca 
lahgaldkaraoeva ca I JanvMritau hastau gopuroddhrla- 
hastakiu II Evani vidyadharah proktdh sarvdbharana- 
hhusitdh I The second of the above three lines, especially its 
last part is difficult of interpretation (probably there is some 
mistake here in the text), while the meaning of the third 
line is quite clear. The first line most probably describes 
the flying pose in a very characteristic way; it means ‘ with 
ploughshare- like legs (shown) in front of the back.’ This 
appears to be a very significant mode of describing the flying 
posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and mediajval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. 'I'he Mdnasdra describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
mediffival art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments ; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised.' On rare 
occasions, more important divinities arc also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the Anantasayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvati, 
Indra and Ivarttikeya Hying in the air ; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Keference in passim may now be made to the conven- 
tional representation of the clouds in early and mediieval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Kushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, tlie sky is hardly indicated on their 

' Mfhuiffdnt, \), B70, vv. D-IO: Nrty<nn vd rainitviim vdyi 
vaisdkhani athdimkain in ful || (jUa-vlnd-viilhdnaisca gandharvdSreti 
hathijaic I Caranat^i p<thi8a)iuuiam rordhvahlifam hi jiardhJtani^ 
Vadana)}} gtirudabhdvayi bdhukau ca i)alx§aijul\tau I 
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background. On early Kushan coina, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Weraa Kadphises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust and as the Kushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, they could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices such as fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts cn 
the coins (o/. Gardner, B.M .G .C.G.S .1 pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXV, Figs. 6-9, PI. XXVIT, Figs. 8-il, 13, 14 etc.). On a 
fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the Syiima Jataka, the 
antarlksa region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (c/. N. G. Majuindar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Seulplures in the Indian Museum, 
Part 11, p. 107). In the early and late mediseval art, 
however, a distinct layer of logcnze-shapcd stone with wavy 
or unduiaiing sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the lop corners of the prahhamll ; it is by this 
device that the artists wanted to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 

3’he Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying o^maments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most part of the body — the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet — had their various appropriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, ‘ The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained the same, — they are decked as for gala occasions. 
I'his form has been pre.«erved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and oven in 
neighbouring countries’ (Buddhist Ait, p. 3]). The 
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principal cult imiges of some creeds like Buddhism and 
Jainism, heterodox from the Brahmanical Hindu point of 
view, no doubt were free from this peculiar feature; but 
the ornaments wliich could not be shown in their case 
were bestowed with greater zeal on the images of most of 
the subordinate deities like the Bodhisattvas and the 
Sasanadevatas. Of all the important types of the male 
Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., Siinhanada Lokesvara, is 
known to be without any ornaments (nirhhu.^ana); but the 
above peculiarity of this variety of Avalokilesivara can only 
be explained on the basis of his ideological aflinity with 
t^iva whose anthropomorphic form is usually least endowed 
with ornaments. Hven the very images of Buddha himself 
of the mediaeval period — especially in Eastern India, were 
sometimes endowed with jewelled crown {kirila) and an ela- 
borately designed torque. ’ E\en the images of divinities 
shown in the Yogic postures such as the yoga varieties of 
Visnu and the Yoga-Daksinamin ti of Siva are decorated with 
ornaments, though their number may not be as many as in 
the other types of images (in the case of some Siva figures, 
these are shown as made of rudmksd, a kind of seed). " The 
Indian practice of endowing even the dhydno-yoga images of 
deities with ornaments goes back to the period of the Indus 
valley culture ; the prototype of l^iva-l'asupaii on the seals 
is decorated with a number of bracelets, armlels, torques or a 
pectoral-like thing and a iiorned crown. I'liis frequent and 
excessive display of ornaments on the images of their divi- 

^ N. (r, Majnrndar wouJti recognise I he At|i Tujddha in ihern 
(V. R, S: Ann. Rep., 1^26-7, Uus. Notes, pp. 7-10 Figs. 4-6. ]]ut 
Coomaraswamy has disputed this suggestion and described them 
simply as the ‘ Crowned Buddha* ; J. U. A. S., 1028, p. 8B7. 

2 The two figures of Nara and Naruyana on one of the side niches 
of Beogarh temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on 
their body ; cf. T. A. G. Rao, op, dt., Vol. If, PJ. LXXl. Kao 
wrongly describes them as Jhana and Yoga Daksinamurtis of Siva. 
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nities by the Indians had an effect on the modelling of the 
human figure from the artistic point of view. Griinwedel 
has observed that ‘ the ornament, in the painfully careful 
execution it received, hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure, since it always retained 
the conventional type for the forms’ (op. cit., p. 31). It 
must be said, however, that unlike the Greek artists the 
Indians were not in the habit of emphasising the muscles on 
the body ; thus, though the ornaments no doubt arrested the 
outline of the physical form being freely displayed, still the 
effect was not as harmful as could otherwise be feared. 
Thus, the same scholar’s remark that ‘ the shoulders loaded 
with broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metal 
ring, the bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could 
never have attained an anatomically correct form ’ should be 
accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary now to describe some typical orna- 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these w'ere 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 
images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Mdnasdra under the 
general term mauU, which according to him, are subdivided 
into jatdmakuta, kirltamakuta, karandamakuta, Hrastraka, 
kuntala, kehbandha, dhammilla and aJaka-cTidaka . It may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatdmakuta specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
ManonmanI consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head ; it is some- 
times adorned with jewels, crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Rudra-Siva. 
One of the names of Rudra-Siva is Kaparddl which means 
‘ one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
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of a sliell ’ (certain Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan 
period at Mathura show this type of kupardda jata-nidkuUi 
on their liead ; cf. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, 
PI. III). Several types of this variety of head-gear are 
reproduced by I'. A. (1. Kao in his book, Vol. I, I’l. VII 
and F*!. IX ; tliose in the ‘2nd plate have been described by 
liini as jaljibandlut or jdl/ibdhiija and jahlbhdra. ' Kirlhi- 
viakuLa, specially appropriate for Niirayana, according to the 
Mdnasdm, ‘ is a conical cap souietiiues ending in an orna- 
mental top carrying a central pointed knob ’ (Rao). 'fliis 
type of head-gear was not worn, however, exclusively by the 
god Nartlyana-Visnu ; it could also be worn by Sfirya and 
Kubera. Varahatuihira not only describes Visnii as 
Kunddldkirllddluhi (wearing ear-rings and kiiitd crown), 
but also says that Ravi should be wearing a mukula 
(innknlddhdil) and Kubera should be Vdiud-kinll, i.r., the 
kirUa should be placed slantingly on the left side of his 
head. ’ Figure 8 in Plate IV shows the outline of a kirita- 
mdkuta; it is the so-called Irasket-like head-dress worn by 
8akra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara an early variant of 
the former (PI. 1\’, Fig. 7)? Kdmtufdtudkdta is shaped like 
a basket held ujiside down, the basket having the form of a 
rever.sed cone, broad at its mouth and narrow at its bottom. 
This is the type of ciow'ii particular to most of the other 
gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordination in 
status according to Rao. Siiristrdkd {^irastnind) is an ela- 
borate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads of the 
Yaksas, Nagas, Vidyadharas and other male figures depicted 

1 Uao quotes some extracts from Vlldruhlmikihjdma, describing 
the usiilsd in which the jaianinknUi is included; but, as lie says, the 
description is somewhat unintelligible (Vol. T, pp. 27-28). 

2 Brhatsarnhita, ch. 67, vv. 32, 47, 67; according to llipala, 
inukutu, muuli and kiv'da are used in the same sense. The extant 
images show that in most cases there is very little difference between 
the crown worn by Visnu and that worn by Surya. 

40-I307B 
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in the early Indian art of the Sunga period. The figure of 
Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this elaborate 
turban (PI. VITI, Fig. 3); the type of head-gear shown on 
the head of Vasudeva-Visnu on the Eushan seal (PI. VIII, 
Fig. 4) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. Kuntala, kesabandha, dhammilla and alaka- 
cudaka are, as has been said above, different modes of 
dressing the hair. These are appropriate to particular 
goddesses, according to Mdnasdra ; thus, the first is 
shown on the head of Indira (LaksmI), the first and 
second on those of Sarasvatl and Savitrl. The third and 
fourth are not mentioned in association with any goddess, 
but the former is recommended for the wives of such 
subordinate rulers like Mandalikas and the latter ‘ for 
the women who carry torches before a king and the 
wives of the king’s sword-bearers and shield-bearers.” 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other divinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kakapaksa which is explained in the lexicons as 
‘ mastakapdHoddoaye keiaracamviktioh ' i.e., a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustra- 
tion of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, 
cf., M.A S.I, Ko. 55, PI. XXVIll). In the Hellenistic 
art of Gandhara, different modes of dres.sing the hair are 
shown by the artists on the heads of Avalokite^vara and 
Maitreya ; the former has his hair tastefully arranged 

* T. A. G. Itao, op. cif., Vol. I, pp. 26-30. The Manaaant 
(P. K. Acaryu’s edition, p. 314) lays down that. Air7(« is to be wprn by 
a sarvubhauma, i.e., the ruler ‘ whose rule extends to the shores of the 
four bounding oceans and by an adbiraja. i.f,, one holding sway over 
seven provinces; hanmdamuhUa is to be worn by a narendra, i.e.. one 
ruling over three provinces, or sometimes even by a cakravartin (here 
evidently a ruler of a lesser dignity than a sarvabhauma). 
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upwards witli jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter 
has long hair tied sideways in a double knot just on 
the centre of the cranium. Spooner has referred to the 
later Buddhist texts in general which speak of different hair 
arrangements for different Bod hisattvas (A.S.I.A.R., 1906-07, 
p. 116). In some lateGandhara and most of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta Buddha images, the hair is arranged schemati- 
cally in separate short curls, each curl turning from left to 
right (dal{sinavarlake.<a, a mahdpiiwsalaksana). 'I’hc so-called 
cranial bump on the head of Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as tesrusa, the first of the 
32 mahdpuriisalaksanas, is, as has been shown by me 
elsewhere, nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in 
a top-knot in the centre of the head 1931, pp. 

499-514 & pis.). In the latest issue of J . 1. S. 0. A. (Vol. 
VllI, 1940), Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information 
about ‘cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India ’ and has 
illustrated his elaborate article with very useful drawings 
(pp. 62-144). 

The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
thc insertion of various types of ear ornaments is a very 
old one in India and it is still current mainly among the 
women here though in a much restricted manner ; but in 
ancient and mediaeval times it was common to both men and 
women. The ceremony of karnahedha (perforation of the 
ear) is one of the important samskdras in the life of a 
twice-born and wearing of kundaJas was cnee regarded as 
one of the privileges of a brahmaedrin (student initiate) as 
also of a •^rhastha (householder). The physical peculiarity 
of long and distended ears and earlobes, which was the 
direct outcome of the wearing of heavy and broad ear- 
ornaments, came to be regarded as a sign of beauty and 
greatness (c/. prthukarnatd as one of the signs of greatness 
in men). The long and distended ear-lobes of the figures of 
Buddha belonging to different periods and localities in India 
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also emphasise this peculiar custom. Different kinds of 
ear-rings (kundalas) are, shown on the ears of different 
t^'pes of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of ear- 
ornaments, viz., palra-kundaln, nakni-kundala, sahkhapatra- 
knndala, raina-kundala and sarpa-kundala . Their very 
names indicate that they were made of cones of cocoanut 

or palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
woo len piece) in the shape of the mythical makara, cut 
sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, ivory or 
wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. Siva 
and sometimes Ganapati arc adorned with sarpa-kundalas, 
til ^ patra and sankhapatra-kundalas arc usually shown on 
the oars of the goddesses like Uma and others, while 
nakm-knndala and mlna-kundaln can with ecjual appro- 
[irialeness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of 
both sex. Varaliamiliira describes \ isnu, Surya and 
Baladeva as kmlakutidaladhdrl, kimdnlahli ilsii avadana and 
bibhmi ku^dalamekam, respectively. The ornament on 
the nose is known by the name of vefiara (not a Sanskrit 
word) and is not to be found in early Indian images ; in 
late figures of youthful Kr.sna and goddesses like Radhika 
and her attendants, this ornament and its variants some- 
times appear. Various kinds of ornaments were and 
are still used to decorate the neck, their names being 
niska, hdra, graiveyaka, etc. The earliest form of neck 
ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
i^iva-Pa^upati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts is really nothipg but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the .33rd 
hymn of the Ryveda, Rudra is described as wearing a 
beautiful niska; in many other passages of the same as 
well as in other Vedic texts niska is mentioned. Niska in 
most of the passages signifies neck-ornaments (necklace 
torque, etc.), and it was first suggested by P]. Thomas on 
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the authority of the Rgveda passage that the term there 
meant a necklace made up of niska coins. ^ Hdra also 
means a torque or a necklace and various types of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India, as the neck 
ornaments of the images show. Suryais expressly described 
by Varahamihira as. praknnbahdr'i (with a long torque 
hanging from his neck) and Hara (Siva) is described in 
iconographic texts as ‘ loaded with the weight of haras ’ 
{harabhdrdrpito Harah). Aliother term which is used to 
denote the broad necklaces in Sanskrit literature is (jraiveyaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yaks i and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the jewel pur excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kaustubha (N’isnu is described by \’arahamihira as 
katisiubhamanibhusiloraska).^ The long necklace or garland 
banging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vaijaijantl (also sometimes loosely called cananulld) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Vimupurdiia, it is 

‘ K. VV. Thomas, Anricnl Indian Weights, />. Th. D.K. Bhandarkar 
in bis Carmichael Lcctuins (lt)21) further pursued the idea and 
sugge-ited that in some context, niska meant gold coins, while 
in others necklace made of coins (pp. Oo-liO); S. K. (lhakravarti, 
however, .suggests that the word always mean.'^ a necklace {Siudics in 
Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 22£f.). 

^ The breasts of Visnu, Buddha and the Jina.s are also charac- 
terised by the srivatsa mark. Srivatsa is a sort of hairy mole, one 
of the mahapunisalaksanas; Utpalu explains it a.s a ‘ lomavarta.’ 
Rao says, * In sculpture this mode is represented by a flower of four 
petals arranged in the form of rhombus, or liy a simple equilateral 
triangle, and is invariably placed on the right side of the chest. In 
not many rnediteval Vi.snu figures of the northern and eastern India, 
1 could recognise this mark. In Chapter V of this book, 1 have 
referred to a symbol and its variants frequently to be found on 
the seals of the Gupta period as probably representing the srivatsa 
mark; c/., PI. II, l-’ig^. H and 12. 
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five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone (nlh), ruby and diamond, 
which are associated with the five elements. The 
yajiiopavlta or the sacred thread wliich is invariably to be 
worn by the male members of the twice-born is found on 
the images of the gods from the Gupta period onwards ; in 
the earlier images it seems to be absent. In medifeval 
sculptures, what appears to be the rei)resenlation of a 
jewelled iiajiiopavlta sometiffies accompanies that of 
the cotton one; all this of course is placed in the //pfuufi 
fashion, i.r., it encircles the torso from the top of the left 
shoulder and below the right arm. Sometimes the skin of 
an antelope (krsmsdra) is thrown over the. body of such 
deities like jN’ara and Narayana (e/. the Deogarh relief). 

Channauta, according to .Rao, is ‘ a kind of flat ornament, 
a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the mahnla or 
hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over the chest.’ 
liut Rao is not quite sure about his explanation; the orna- 
ment is mentioned very often in the iconographic texts. 
An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn crosswise 
on the torso, one in the upavltt and the other in the prdcina- 
vltl fashion (the latter is just the reverse of upavltl) with a 
Hat disc placed on their junction near the centre of the 
chest, may illustrate chamiaclra; this is sometimes found on 
some late South-Indian sculptures of Visnu or his incar- 
natory forms (c/. Rao, op. ciL, Vol. I, PI. LV, Pigs, of 
Rama and Laksmana) and other images. Curiously enough, 
I have seen similar ornaments decorating the torso of a few 
figures in the Taxila museum. The Besnagar Yaksinl seems 
to be adorned with this ornament {cf. also similar crtia- 
ment on the figure of Culakokii devata in a Bharhut pillar ; 
many other such examples can be shown). Two other orna- 
ments of the torso are the kucabandha and the iidarabandha ; 
their names signify the purpose for which they wcue used. 
Both of them arc flat bands, the former to keep the breasts 
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in position and the latter, the protruding helly. Kucahandha 
is only used in female figures and not even in all of 
them : Eao has observed that when a deity like Visnn or 
Subrahmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on either 
side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned with this 
ornament or dress. His explanation that ‘ this peculiarity is 
perhaps connected with the right hand manner of worship- 
ping the devl ’ is not at all convincing. Udarabandha is 
shown in many male figures and it reminds us of the band 
going round the top of the protruding stomach of so many 
early representations of the Yaksa figures (cf. the Parkhara 
and other Yaksa figures). The waist and hip of both the 
male and the female figures are tastefully decorated with 
several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katihandha (waist- 
band), mekhald (girdle), kmcidama (a girdle furnished with 
small tinkling bells held down in chains and arranged in 
rows), etc. Various types of such ornaments are met with 
in ancient, mediaival and modern Indian art ; I can draw the 
attention of my readers to such ornaments on the Besnagar 
and the Diadarganj Yaksinl figures. In mediteval reliefs, 
both of the north and south, they are far more elaborate than 
on the above. Mention of avyahga, the waist-girdle i)eculiar to 
the Sun images of the north should be made in this connection, 
tl is based on the Ave.stan uiwiyaongham, the sacred woollen 
thread girdle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round 
the waist. Round anklets in rows decorate the ankles 
mostly of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, 
while the upper surface of the feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as maiijim. 

Many and various arc the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pa4upati at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
and the many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the 
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Maarya, Saiiga and later periods portray various types of 
them. The natdes which are used in iconographic and 
general Sanskrit texts are such as kankana, valaya, keyura, 
ahgada, etc. ; the first two arc worn on the lower and the 
last two on the upper ann. ‘Keyura is a flat ornament worn 
on the arm just over the biceps muscle, the kahka^a or the 
bracelet is worn at the wrist ’ (Rao). Sometimes the arm- 
lets were adorned with plaques containing interesting 
devices : one such is described by Viigel, worn Ijy a' seated 
Bodiiisattva figure in the Mathura museum, as ‘ embellished 
with plaques on which we observe a human figure riding on 
a conventional bird, probably a (Jaruda or a peacock.’ ' The 
palms and fingers are sometimes adorned with ornaments, 
the former with small round discs held in the centre inside 
of it with two chains crossing at its back and the latter with 
rings fc/. Fig. 87 in PI. XXTII of Coomaraswamy’s If.I.I.A). 

The early rndian artists attained much success in the 
treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male figures, 
is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose folds are very taste- 
fully arranged in parallel rows in the early and mediaival 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. Tn the early figures of the Maurya-Suhga period 
and oven sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin- 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to 
both the male and the female figures {cf. the figures of 
Parkham Yaksa and Besnagar Yaksinl, shown side by side 
in H.I Ill, Figs. 8 and 9). Thus there is not much 
difference in the dressing of male and female figures in early 

’ p. 58, PI. X. The broad necklace displayed on the 

figure is also interesting; it is fastened with buckles in the shape of 
animal-beads. It is also adorned with a string of amulet- holders, 
commonly found on the Bodhisattvas of Gandhara, worn in the 
upaviti fashion. 
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Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining always uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket like garment {aiujiya, diujrdhhd) being no- 
where present. Tt is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and Bhirhiit, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet. ' This is one way of representing 
the vdJcyarcsa named by the authors of the iconographic 
texts while' describing such figures as Surya, Citragupta 
and Dhanada (cj. Hemadri’s Gaturvargacintdmani, 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition, \'ratakhanda, A’ol. II, 
pp. llb-Ifi); A’arahamihira characterises it fully as 
yudham pddddtiro ydvat in his description of the Siirya 
figures. In the earlier extant images of Surya, the 
costume he is depicted as wearing is exactly similar 
to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like Wema 
Kadphiscs and Kanishka {cj. the sculptural and numismatic 
representations of these kings with the Sfirya relief at 
Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies nostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they belo g. 
On some late mediawal figures, great care is bestowed by 
the artist on the carving of the garment ; thus, the sari, 

' The figure on the Bharhul pillar inscribed lihadamtasa mahi- 
lasa ihabo ddnan,i, in the Indian Museum, as also the figures riding on 
winged lions in the eastern gateway at Sanchi are shown in this 
costume, c/. Marua, THntrliul, Vol HI, PI. LXll and Griinwtdel, 
Buddhist Art, p.‘ 34, Fig. Kb It is curious that the heads of two of 
these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its two 
loose ends fioating downwards; this is very much similar to the 
diadems worn by the Greek kings on their heads. 
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i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of the figure of Parvatl, one of the Pan^vadevatas 
(deities shown on the side niches) of the Lingaraja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of such extreme care. 
A few remarks about the dress shown on the hoAy of the 
Buddhafigureswilinotbeo.it of place here; this is t' e 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, 
viz., the lower garment {antaravasaka) which hangs down 
to the ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle; 
secondly, the upper garment (nttarasaiuja) which covers the 
breast and shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly 
the cloak {sahghdti), worn over the two under-garments 
(M.M.C., p. 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most 
prominently displayed in sculptures, though the artist does 
seldom fail to suggest one or other of the under-garments. 
Grixnwedel and after him Vogel suggest that the treatment 
of the drapery was entirely derived from classical art. This 
is acceptable to a certain extent, though the motif represented, 
as Vogel himself suggests, is entirely Indian. But the 
remark of the latter scholar that ‘ the indication of the 
drapery is indeed foreign to Indian art ’ {ibid, p. 35) does 
not bear scrutiny. In its support he has compared the 
presentation of the drapery on th; Buddha images of 
frandhara and Mathura with the same on those of the 
Gupta period and ef the mediaeval period. But as I have 
just shown the Central Indian artists of the pre- 
Christian period indie ite the garments worn in those days 
in diverse \vays, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
mediroval period, dress is characteristically represented with 
gre.at care. The diaphanousness of the drapery on’ the 
Buddha figures of Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively 
suggested by the artists and it certainly does not testify to 
their inability in indicating the garments. This brings us 
to the question of the representation of nudity in Indian 
art. The Greek sculptures, in the figures of the athletes 
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ard llic mythological beings veiy often went in for the 
representation of the nude liuman body ; in this they had 
the free scope to reveal tJie beauty of the physical form. 
But this in itself seems hardly to have been the aim and 
intention of the Indian artists ; whenever rarely they 
represented llie uncovered body, they were either actuated 
by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to cultured 
taste or by mythological requirements. Thus, some of the 
Mathura Yaksinis who appear to be nude or just about to 
divest themselves of their garments (most of these Yaksinis 
are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by the artists 
as clothed in the most transparent of garments), or the nude 
female figures in the mediaeval art of Orissa and central 
India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. Mytho- 
logy again necessitated the representation of nude body, 
where, however, the voluptuous element was entirely absent ; 
we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or a 
Tirtharnkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a Bhiksa- 
tanamurti of Siva. Again the idea which underlies the 
representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre- 
historic India and Siva-liiigas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many other 
nations of the world did the same thing in diverse ways.* 

Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the j^irascakra 
and the prabhaDali. The former represents the halo- circle 
round the head, corresponding to the (Ireek nimbus while 
the latter the same round the whole of the divine body, 
really serving the purpose of the stela or the back-slab. 

* Cf. Hartland’a article on ‘Phiillicism ’ in Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics; Wall, Sex and Sex Worship, etc. 
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Griinwedol reinarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of (faiidhara that ‘ the nimbus is borrowed from the (freek 
sch))l, yet it appeared very late in Greek art — -in the time 
of Alexander ’ {Buddhist Art, p, 8G). But originally it 
belougc.l only to the astral divinities. Coomaraswamy has 
suggested, however, that ‘the disk of gold placed behind the 
(ire altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabhamandala or sirascakra (nimbus).’ ' In Gandhara 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities in 
the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the mediaeval sculptures different types of 
Hraicakia are used to decorate the figures, the commonest of 
them taking theshape of a lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric lay- 
ers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira des- 
cribes the image of Surya as having a prabhamandala shining 
with jewels (ratnojjvalaprabhdmandala^ca). Bao says that 
the iirascakra ‘ should have the form of a circle or a full- 
blown lotus, eleven' ahgulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the iiraicakra.' But the 
description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 

' H.l.I.A., p. 41. He supports hl3 suggestion by saying ‘Just 

as the tree behind the empty altar or throne, representing Buddha 
in the early art, remains in the later art when the throne is occupied, 
80 the auu cliac behind the fire-altar may well have remained there 
when the deity was first made visible.’ He I’emarks further, ‘It is 
hard to believe that the nimbus can have originated outside the classic 
area of sun-worship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian origin;’ 
ibid, p. 57, fn. i. 
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than in the case of wooden or stone ones. The medipeval 
bronze Visnu images from Rungpur, first noticed by D. B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report of the Archreological Surrey 
for the year i9il-12 (pp. 152-58, Pis. LXX, LXXl), show 
separate prahhainandalas attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads in the same 
piece. The prabhdtmll is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of jodlas or 
projecting tongues of flame. This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Oriinwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. The scholar’s remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures are very well applicable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ‘ even when figures 
are executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid background to the 
figure. This fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe — the constant merging of 

historical persons in a system ’ {Buddhist Art, p. 30). 

T'hough, since this was written, several separate Yak§a, 
YaksinI and similar figures of the Maurya-Siinga and Saka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these * magnificent primitives ’ 
observes the same thing with regard to Oupta art in this 
manner, ‘ In the Hupta period the image has taken its 
place in arclutectiir.v, becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enter.s into the general decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose’ 
{H.I.LA., p. 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
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partially carved out of the black slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the legs being fully chiselled out, giving 
it the specious appearance of being fully in the round ; but 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relievo-character all the same. The ‘prahhavaU 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves as the background ; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Visnu images {dhruva-bcras) the 
ten amtdras are carved on it. In early and late m nliaeval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fully 
complete stela, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pedestal (pUhika) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elepliant — gaja-iardula, sometimes the animals bear 
sword-bearers on their backs), then the makara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gandharvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
(mdladhdn Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
kirttimukha finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the prahhdvali, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either corners of its mouth. 
The kala-makara motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. T’he age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined with the help of its prabhdvali. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in the shape of a rough oblong); the 
klrltirnukha, Icognjph, etc., arc usually absent. Graduaflly, 
it becomes torus-shaped with the pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crowd in. In 
the reliefs of the Sena period, some varieties are also 
characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the lloysala school of Mysore. 
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The pltha or pUhika, about which something has already 
been said by me in connection with asanas is that portion of 
the stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a inahdmbuja or vi^va- 
padma, i.e., a double-petal led lotus, one set of petals point- 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down ; 
the feet of the god or godde.ss rest on the pericarp (karnikd) 
of the flower. The real pedestal below usu ally of two or 
more distinct layers is of the pancaratha or saptaratha type, 
triratha and navaratha varieties being uncommon ; the rathas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these dilTerent horizontal sections of the pedestal 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (usually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, i.e., sahadharmml, with her husband in the 
pious act), the particular mount ot the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.e., the pujopakaranas) such as a lamp (dipa), 
a bell (ghanld), offering (naicedya), etc., arc also figured 
there. In the pedestals ot the early inediaival period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are far simpler and are usually 
carved in outline ; but in those of the later mediieval period 
(late Pala and Sena") these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are ernbo.ssed. The above observations show that the 
image with its accessories, with both tije prabhdvali and the 
pUha are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all embody- 
ing an organic whole. Sucli other pJthas as the bhadra- 
pUha, a brief description of which has already been given, are 
usually made of separate pieces of stone ; these are normally 
broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle ones being 
narrow. Coomaraswainy makes this interesting remark 
about the shape of suchpit/ias, “ The altar (used in Vedic 
sacrifice) itself, usually wide above and below and narrow in 
the middle ‘like a woman’s waist,’ is evidently the proto- 
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type of the asana and pUha of later images” {H. LI. A., 
p.41). 

1 have reserved the consideration of the various kinds of 
objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last part 
of this chapter. 3'hese objects can be classed under several 
heads like weapons, iinplcrncnts, musical instru- ments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are tlic respective attributes or 
emblems of the difi'orent members of the Hindu pantheon. 
The weapons that are u iially mentioned in iconographic tex s 
are cakra, g(i(Ja,danda, kheiaka, dhatms, sora, ahkti.sa, pa.s'a, 
khadga,jmam, hlla,,hkli, vajra, agni, musa'a and khalvdhga, 
etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many important 
weapons, but adds to the above list three other objects such as 
Hunkha, lahka and IiaJa which can also justifiably be described 
as su di. 3aiikha is an ordinary couchshell which was blown 
in ancient times by the warriors in the battle field for the 
purpose of inspiring their own soldiers with hope and 
striking terror into the minds of their opponents. In the first 
canto of the Bhagnvadgltd Sanjaya recounts the names of 
various hhkhas which were particular to the principal warriors 
assembled in the field of Kuruksetra, the special §ahkha of 
Vasudeva-Visnu being described as pancajanija (said to have 
been made out of a l)one of the demon Pancajana, killed by the 
god) Tahkn, a stone-mason’s chisel, and haJa, a plough- 
shire, really fall under the category of implements, but could 
also be used as offensive weapons in early times. Sira is 
another name of the ploughshare ; it is the particular emblem 
of Samkarsana-Baladeva as tanka is of Siva. Cakra is a 
wheel, the one pir excellence held by Visnu being Sudar- 
iana and the Pancaratra texts like the Ahirbudhnya Samh’ita 
elaborately describes tlie latter. In art it is represented in 
two ways, either as a cart wheel (cf. PI. VH, Pigs. 4 and 
7 ; PI. IX‘, Fig. 1) or an ornamental disc, sometimes in the 
form of a full-blown lotus, the petals serving as the spokes. 
Gada or the Indian club or mace is usually represented as 
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thicker than the danda or the ordinary cudgel. In the very 
early representations of this weapon found in some Indian 
coins and seals, no distinction is probably made between 
these two weapons, one form of which seeming to have some 
similarity to the knotted club of Herakles (c/. PI. I, Figs. 12 
and 18 ; PI. VII, Fig. 4 ; PI. VIII, Figs. 1 and 3 ; in the 
hands of the deity shown in PI. I, Figs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 and in 
PI. IX, Fig. 2, the object is shown simply as a short slender 
cudgel). The mace held in the hands of Visnu is known as 
kaumodaki or kaumodl. Sahkha, cakra and gadd are collec- 
tively the attributes particular to Visnu, though individually 
the last two are sometimes placed in the hands of other divi- 
nities. Khetaka is a shield cither round or oblong in shape ; 
it is primarily a weapon of defence and used to be made of 
wood, metal or skin (on account of its being also made of 
hyde, it is very often named carma in iconograpbic texts). 
Dhanus and .^ara are a bow and arrow and special names are 
given to the bows held by different gods ; thus, the bows of 
Siva and Visnu are called pindka and ^drhga respectively. 
The cow held by Pradyumna (Manraatha, Kamadeva — the 
same as Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is described as 
floral (he is also called Puspadhanva) and having arrows five 
in number (pailcahra). Ankuia is an elephant goad {cj. 
PI. VIII, Figs. 2 and 6) and pd-4a, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one’s enemies ; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake (ndgapd^a). Khadga means a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities ; the sword of Vasudeva- Visnu is nandaka, while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyumna m 
nistrirnia. The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and .Pradyumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Kr§na, are a 
khetaka and nistrirnh respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow {Brhatsatnhitd, ch. 57, y. 40 — 
Sdmbaica -gadahastah Pradyiimnaicapahhrt surupa^ca I 
Anayoh striyau ra kdrye khetakanistrim^a-dharinyau tl ). 
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Paradu and dula, the weapons par excellence of Siva, 
are a battle-axe and a trident and in their early representa- 
tions are often combined (c/. PI. T, Pigs. 16, 129 and 
21 ; for dula shown separately, see PI. I, Fig. 15 ; 
PI. VIII, Pigs. 1 and 3; PI. IX, Pigs. 1 and 2). i^akti 
is a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-Karttikeya and 
Durga while oajra, a thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Tndra and Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented 
in early art in two different ways ; one is clublike 
in appearance, narrow in the middle and wider at both 
ends (c/. PI. VIII, Pig. 8, in the upper right hand of Siva on 
a coin of Huvishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon 
ending in projecting prongs at its both hands (cf. PI. IX, 
Pig. 2, upper right hand ; PI. IX, Pig. 6 — a imjra of this 
variety, shown behind its personified form on whose head 
the right hand of’Zeus-Indra is placed). Agni shown as a 
ball of fire is placed in one of the hands of Siva-Nataraja ; it 
may also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an 
incendiary weapon. The earliest representation of agni as 
the sacrificial fire fa pot with flames issuing out of it) is 
found in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed * by 
Buddha for the conversion of Ka^yapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Sanchi (in medimval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-Parvati, the 
Kalyanasundaramnrti of 8iva). Musala is the wooden 
pestle, ‘ an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon ’ ; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of .Sanakarsana-Balarama. Khatvahga \b ‘ a curi- 
QWS sort of club, made up of the bone of the forearm or the 
leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached through 
its foramen ’ (Rao). This description shows how hideous the 
weapon was, though in some of its late mediaeval repre- 
sentations, this character is somewhat subdued by the 
replacement of the osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle ; this weapon is peculiar to the 
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awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and her consort Siva, such as 
Caraun^a and Bhairava. 

I have already referred to the few implements which can 
he imfirovised as weapons. Other implements are com- 
paratively rare in iconographic art, but in some of the 
images of the .llvars and the Nayanmars (the South Indian 
Vi^niu-bhakias andSiva-bhaktas, many of whom were histori- 
cal persons) a f(!\v such are sometimes shown. Sriih and 
Sruva are sacrificial implements in the shape of ladle'^, the 
usual emblems of Brahma, the former for taking out the 
clarified butter from the butter-pot (ujyapatra or djyafithall) 
and the latter for pouring it into the sacrificial fire. The 
same ladle was not used, as the sruk if it came in contact with 
the fire would be ucchista, and it would be improper to put 
it into the butter-pot. Various kinds of musical instruments 
are represented in early and late iconography and the names 
of such as Pina, venu or murali, damaru, hhkha, ghai^ta, 
nirdaiiga, karatCda, etc., are well known. Vind in the Suhga 
art of central India is shown as a stringed instrument like 
the Greek harp or lyre (c/. such a vim shown as being 
played by Sainudragupta on the obverse of his Lyrist 
type of coins; ; another mode of depicting it is the long 
stringed instrument somewhat similar to mod(Tn esraj, 
shown in the hands of the mediaeval and modern figures 
of Harasvat! and Vlnadharadaksinamurti of Siva. Venu or 
murali is the bamboo flute usually placed in some youth lul 
figures of Krsna of a comparatively late period. Damaru 
or a small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of Siva; this was wiongly 
recognised in the upper right hand of Siva on some coins 
of Huvishka (c/. PI. VIII, Figs. 5 and 6) by Gardner. 
Sahkha also falls under the category of a musical instru- 
ment, while yhantd is a plain bell usually placed in one of 
the hands of the multi-armed image of Parvatl. Mrdahgg, 
a big drum wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, 'is 
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sometimes shown as being played by the divine attendants. 
Karalalas are a pair of rnetal cymbals struck against each 
other with both hands to keep time with the music ; these 
are also rarely shown and are usually placed in the hands 
of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamandalu, aksamdla, darpana, 
kapaii, pu'itaka, padina, etc. Kaminialu is a water-pot, 
th.- sp-cial emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Parvati and others and is depicted in various ways (lor 
some early forms of this, sec PI. 1, Figs. 4, 7, 8, 13 ; PI. VII, 
Figs. 5, 6; PI. IX, Pitt. 2). Aksamdla, or aksasiitra, 
sometimes simply called sutra (the latter has wrongly been 
translated by B. T. Bhattacharya as ‘ thread ’ in his 
Esoteric Buddhism, p. 138) a rosary of beads of either 
rudraksa or kamalaksa variety ‘ is found in the hands of 
Brahma, Sarasvatl and Siva, though rarely in associa- 
tion with other deities ’ (Rao). Darpana is a mirror 
made of highly polished metal as in vogue in ancient times 
and is one of the atiril)ute.s of certain aspects of the Devi. 
Pustaka, the special emblem of Brahma and Sarasvati, is 
usually represented in art as a manuscript made of 
palm leaves. Padma, a lotus flower, an emblem common 
to many gods and goddesses, is usually depicted in several 
varieties, such as a lolu.'-bud, a full-blown flower round in 
shape, or a blue lotus (mlotpala) longish in appearance ; 
Rao has shown that in the South Indian Bhogasthanaka- 
murtis of Visnu, goddess Sri who stands to the right of 
the god always holds a full-blown lotus in her hand while 
Bhudevi who is on his left a mlotpala. The same writer 
has also observed that the South Indian images of Surya 
almost invariably hold two lotus buds by their stalks in 
their hands while the North Indian ones, two full-blossomed 
lotus flowers. Kapdla, the most characteristic emblem of 
some of the fearful aspects of Siva and Pftrvntl, is a cup 
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made out of a human skull, to drink out of which is one 
of the various rites of a Tahtric sadhakn. The Chinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiungnu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
Wu-sun chief who was defeated and killed by him. Siva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his hand, of which, he could 
get himself rid after severe penances for the sin of 
Brahmanicide {cf. his Bhairavamurti which is the same 
as Brahma^ira^chedakaraiirti). Animals and birds are 
seldom placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a cock being the few known to me. 
The Siva figure carved on the Gudiniallain Lihga carries 
either a goat or a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
an antelope is to he found (cf. Pi. \T11, Figs, 5, 6). 
The cock which along vvith peacock serves as the crest of 
Skanda-Karttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god. 

One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu w’orshippers will not be out of 
place here. 1 have already drawn the attention of my 
readers in a previous chapter to the views of Macdonell, 
Rao and Hocart about tlie multiplicity of arms of the 
Hindu divinities, which feature w’as regarded by some 
writers like V. A. Smith as a jnonstrosity of the Indian 
iconographic art. The views of Kao and after him Hocart 
are far more acceptable than the same of Macdonell. 
Coomaraswamy has fully shown in ‘ Buddhist Primi- 
tives ’ in his ‘ Dance of 3ica ’, how Smith’s charge is 
absolutely untenable. The idea of symbolising the manifold 
activities of the deity, in however imperfect a manner, 
undoubtedly lies at the root of placing in these multiple 
arms the variety of objects noted above. In the 
developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
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Hindu pantheon, particular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them. It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same could also appear in the hands of other deities, 
in a secondary r6le. The mythology at the root of the 
varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of the 
objects. Thus, Brahma, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post-Vedic age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajapati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the sruk, sruva 
and pustaka (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became 
his special emblems. Visnu, really a composition of 
Visnu (a Vedic Aditya), Vasudeva and Narayana, and one of 
the two prominent members in the 'I'riad (Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva), has, in his cakra and his mount Garuda, his 
Vedic trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for 
the former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the 
latter the same deity in his theriomorphic form. But the 
cakra was also conceived as a weapon of war along with 
his other emblem gadd, in order to emphasise his character 
as the chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad, 
an amalgam of the awe-inspiring Rudra of the Vedic texts, 
the pre- Vedic god of the Indus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a 
cudgel, a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with 
which he destroys the world. But as side by side with this 
destructive aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also 
characteristic of him according to the epic and puranic 
literature, emblems indicative of these traits are not 
wanting in his mediaeval representations. Saiukar^ana 
(Balarama), the elder brother of Vasudeva-Kr^na and one 
of the Vyuhas in the Paficaratra system, had certainly 
in bis composition the traits of a harvest or bucolic deity. 
This seems to be at the root of his characteristic emblems, 
pig., a plough-share {hah), sometimes a pestle used in 
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pounding corn mu9ala) and the drinking vessel (panapatra) 
emphasising hisinebriety (Varahamihira describes him as 
Baladeoo halapanirrmdavihhramalocanaica karttacyah I 
Bibhratkundalamekam ^ahkhendumrnalagauratanuh II ) 



CHAPTER VIII 


Canons of Iconometrv 

CanoDs dealiu^ with the proportions of the humaa figure as represented in art, 
not particular to India alone — reference to the practice of some other ancient nations — 
Indian belief in the existence of several types of men (cf. the five types mentioned in 
the BrhaU a mbit a) ^the measure of their height compared to that of the Indian 
images. 

Several kinds of in^asuretnents mentioned in the texts : mana, unmanat pramdna^ 
parimdnaf upamCina and lambanidna — two different units of measurement : ahguln 
and fd/a, the former a coQstituarit of the latter— different kinds of ahgtdas : mdnd- 
hgula, mdtrdngula and dehaJahdhdhgula —the constituent units of an angulUt natural 
objects — difficult to reconcile the measure of the mdndhguJa as laid down in the early 
texts with the actual unit of measure adopted by the artisis in the construction of 
images— different modes by which the latter unit was arrived at, as laid down in vari- 
ous ioonometric texts — dehalahdhahgula as explained by Utpala, the most rational 
unit, adopted by the artists in the measurement of interspaces — Tala : its varioua 
names— the length of the face equivalent to a idla — the division of the whole height of 
the image into td/fls and a different fdla heights like uttamada^atdJat da^a^ 
tala, navofd/a, etc., prescribed for different types of images — the length of the face in 
relation to its breadth — Dravidamana— a brief comparison with the practice of other 
ancient nations and with the modern Western mode. 

Theory as laid down in the above texts, how far borne out by the actual practice oj 
the artists of eastern and northern India. 

It has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth chapter 
that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules of 
proportions in the making of images. I have criticised the 
view that the mere fact of stereotyping these rules and their 
adoption by the artists was one of the causes of the' gradual 
decadence of Indian iconoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions of artists, and if they were judiciously followed, would 
not be injurious to the work of the latter. T. A. G. Eao, 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ’...the rules arrived at by the Indian artist 
do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
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European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not attributable to the guide books ’ (Elements, etc., Vol.I, 
App. B,, p. 8 ; italics are mine). In some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking ; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind’s eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images were really the aids to the attainment of 
dhyanayoga (Dhydnayogasya samsiddhyai pratimalaksar},ani 
smrtam I Pratimdkdrako marttyo yaths. dhyanarato bhavet— 
3ukranUudra, IV, 71). But as very few sculptors could be 
successful in turning out really beautiful images (Sarvdhgaih 
saroaramyo hi kaScillakse prajdyate), it would be better that 
all divine images should conform to the correct proportions 
as laid down in the Sdstras, for ‘ beautiful is that image 
which is made according to the canons detailed in the 
ddstras, — no other is so ’ (Sdstramdnena yo ramyah sa 
ramyo ndnya eva hi). The practice of stereotyping these 
rules of proportions in the fashioning of human figures was 
not peculiar to the Indian artists alone, but was also 
adopted by many ancient nations of the world. W. W. 
Hyde says, ' The doctrine of human proportions is very 
ancient, originating in Egyptian art.’’ The first canon 
employed by the Egyptians in the time of the Ancient 
Empire, ‘ divides an erect human figure over 18 squares, 
the highest of which ends, not at the top of the head, but 
at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of the skull 
outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns which the 
Egyptian monuments display in such great variety.’* Hyde 
remarks very properly that the greatest artists — architects, 

* Olympic Victor Monuments and Oreek Athletic Art, p, 67, 

* Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 166. 

48=^180711 
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painters and sculptors of all times have taught and practised 
the doctrine that certain proportions are beautiful, e.g., the 
proportion of the height of the head or the length 
of the foot to the whole body.^ In modern times, 
we have only to mention such names as those of 
da Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Flaxman. In Greek days 
there were many artists who formulated such canons of pro- 
portions. I have already stated that there were different 
schools of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old 
Argive, Polyclitan, Argive Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc., 
which were distinguished from one another on the basis 
of the fixed proportions of the parts of the human figure. 
These proportions were written down by subsequent artists 
and art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculp- 
tors and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that ‘ theoretical 
works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
several of the moat distinguished, artists of antiquity ; but 

none of these have been preserved to us Later 

compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, 
often without acknowledgement which we can trace with 
more or less certainty to these lost treatises.-^ Polyclitus 
who flourished in the 6th century B.O, and was most 
probably a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the 
first to write such a work dealing with the proportions of the 
body ; he embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the 
^ Doryphorus ’ (the treatise as well as the sculpture was 

* W. W. 'Hyde, op. cit., p. 68. I shall presently show that in 
ancient and mediaeval India, the length of the face (from the chin to 
the beginning of the hair-line — heSarehhd) or the inside length 'of the 
outstretched palm was the bigger unit known as tala in terms of which 
the whole height oi the body was calculated. 

* E. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 2. One 
can compare with the above statement my remarks in the first chapter 
about the indebtedness of various Indian writers on iconography and 
iconometry to their predecessors. 
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described in the Greek works on art as the Canon). 
Euphranor, the Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth 
century B.C. and who was both a sculptor and a painter, 
also wrote upon colouring and proportion ; his study of 
proportion seems to indicate at once an imitation of Poly- 
clitus and a departure from his canon.’ In the Hellenistic 
age such treatises became quite common and this fact was 
not a little due to the influence of the great artist of this 
age, Lysippus, one of the most prolific sculptors of ancient 
Hellas. He was looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists 
and art-critics as the most academic of sculptors ; he revolu- 
tionised the system of proportions adopted by his predecessors 
such as Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
Xenocrates (3rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They ‘ are cited by Pliny as authorities ; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ' (E. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p. 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 
sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of pro- 
portions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools, I have stated in the first chapter of my book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and mediaeval 

‘ E. A. Gardner, op. cit.,p. 404. ‘ He evidently adopted unusually 

slender forms, in a reaction against the solid and heavy build of the 
Polyclitan athlete.’ 
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India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and mediaeval Indian 
mipaiastras were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘ free in all other 
cases, to follow bis own art instinct.’^ Such might or 
might not have been the case ; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi- 
cal ly and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay deeper. 
When Buhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who lived and acted in this world 
in bygone days, he was really giving expression to the very 
common tendency of the human mind of endowing the 
deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
book to the Rgvedic description of the deities as divo naras, 
nrpeias (‘ men of the sky,’ ‘ kings of men ’), etc ; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Puranic 
literature where the denizens of the heavens appear as mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the iconographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
theriomorphic or therio-antbropomorphic divinities, even 
those gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are 
natural, really present cases of exaggerated antbropomor- 


* A. N. Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy, f. 3. 
He explains the line ‘ Sevya-sevaka-bhdvefu pratimalaksa^arti smrtam,’ 
thus, ‘ Images should conform to prescribed types when they are to be 
contemplated in the spirit of worship.’ 
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phism. In the proportional heights assigned to different 
types of divine images in early iconometric texts, we 
recognise the heights attained by several types of men in 
India. The Indians from a fairly early period believed in 
the existence of five different types of men {paficamanusya- 
vihhdga), which might or might not have ethnic bases. These 
five classes, according to Varahamihira, are Hamsa, Sa^a, 
Rucdka, Bhadra and Mdlavya, who are born when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively.^ The height as well as the girth of 
the Hamsa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 angulas, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three angulas each from Jhe same of its 
immediate predecessor (i.e., a 3aia type of man will be 99 
an., Rucaka — 102 an., a Bhadra — 105 an. and a Mdlavya — 
108 an.).* 


^ Brhataamhitd, ch. 68, vv. 1-2: — 

Tdrdgrahairbalayutaih svaksetrasvoccagaiscatmtyagaih i 
Paflcapurmdh praSastd jdyante tdnaham vaksye || 

Jivena bhavati hamsah saurena iaSah kujena rucakasca | 

Bhadro budhena balind mdlavyo daityapujycna ll 

* BrhaUamhitd, cb. 68, v. 7 : Sannavatirahguldndm vydydmo dir- 
ghatd ca harnsaaya I Saiarucakabhadramdlavyasamjilitastryahgula- 
vivrddhyd 11 An explanation is necessary of the height and girth being 
the same of each of the difEerent classes of men. They are really 
nyagrodhaparimandala types, in which the height of the figure is 
equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to 
the same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in the 
same line with the chest. Vydydma ot prthutd has been explained by 

Uipala as * praadritabhujadvayasya pramdnam.* This is one of the 
most important characteristic signs of the Mahapurusas [Mahdpuru^a- 
lakfwi^as) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from Parai^ara to 
elucidate it further ; — Ucchrdyah parindhastu yasya tulyani darlrinafy | 
Sa narah pdrthivo jfieyo nyagrodhaparimandaldh (I For further 
observations on this term, the reader is referred to my Pratimd^ 
lakfai^am (Cal. Univ. Press), pp. 21-24, 77-79. 
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Now, images of dififerent gods and goddesses conformed to 
the two of the various proportional heights mentioned above, 
viz., the first and the last. The astatala images, — figures of 
goddesses usually were made according to this height {cf. V. 
88 in the Pratimamanalaksanam , edited by P. Bose, which 
reads : Dirgham casiamukham kuryad devindni laksanairi 
hudhaih), though there were also several other gods who 
were shown up to this stature, — were those which were 
96 ahgulas, just as high as a Hamsa type, accordifig to 
Varaharaihira ; as I shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a samaparimana or madhyama class of image. 
The height of the Malavya variety of men, viz., 108 an., 
on the other han^J, exactly corresponded to the navatdla 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images.’ It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Malavya seems to be the best and the height of 
the Malavya and Harrisa varieties of men alone are uni- 
form.^ The Matsya Purdna evidently refers to the Malavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 talas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are respected even by the gods 
(ch. 146, V. 10.; Apadatalamastako navatdlo hhavet tu 

1 Brhatsarrihitdf cb. 67, v. 30. 

2 Bhadra type, as we have seen, measures 105 ah.; but in verse 
18 of the chapter on Paflcamanusyavibhdga (ch. 68), Varahamihira 
tells us that such men are 84 ah. high (Ahgulam navatiSca sadundny^ 
ucchrayena); Utpala reconciles this discrepancy by commenting that 
when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 an., he becomes 
a sdrvahhauma monarch (Yadi pahcottaramanguMatam vydydmena 
dairghyena ca bhavati tadd sakaldvanindihah sdrvabhaumo rdjd 
bhavatityarthah). But in the case of two other types, viz., Saia 
and Rucaka, the commentator does not care to make any remark 
about this discrepancy ; in verses 21 and 29 of the same chapter in 
tbe Brhatsarjihitd, the respective heights of the two are given as 92 
and 100 ahgulas. 
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yah I Sanihatajdnubdhuica daivatairabhipujyate II ). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated by 
Varahamihira, contain several of the major mahdpuru?a- 
laksanas, which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or a god. The verse reads : Malavyo nayandsasamabhujayugalo 
jdnusanijndptahasto mdnisaih purndngasandhih samarucira- 
tanurmadhyablidge kr^asca I Panedstau cordhvamdsyarp, 
Srutivivaramapi tryahgulonam ca tiryagdlptdksarri sat- 
kapolam samasitadaianam ndtimdmsddharostham II One 
among these features, viz., ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art.’ 

In order to understand the canons of iconometry clearly, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vaikhdnasdgama 
mentions six such ways of measurement (mdnas), viz., mam, 
pramdna, unmdm, parimdna, upamdna and lambamana.^ 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Rao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, ‘ Mdna is the measurement 
of the length of a body ; pramdna is that of its breadth, 
that is a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the rmna ; measurements taken at 
right angles to the plane, in which the mdna and pramdna 

^ This is mdmsaify purnaiigasandhih which has been commented 
on by Utpala as mdmsaib paripurndh sarvdhgasandkayo yasya | 
Anulbandsthirityarthah. The Suhranltisdra lays down that those 
images in which the joints, bones, veins and arteries are hidden, are 
always auspicious (IV, 4,146 — Gudhasandhyasthidhamani sarvadd 
saukhyavarddhini ) . 

* Vaikhdnasdgama, as quoted by T. A. G. Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
App. B,, p. 60: — Evarp mdndni bhavanti \ Mdnarti pramdi^am- 
unmd,naip parimammuparndnarp, Igmbamdnamiti ^anmdndni. It 
clearly enjoins that staissapmdnairyutam beratp kdtayet. 
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measures have been noted, are called unmdna, which obvi- 
ously means the measure of thickness ; panmina is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
images ; upamana refers to the measurements of inter- 
spaces, ; and lastly lambamana is the name given 

to measurements taken along plumb lines.’ ^ Early texts, 
both iconometric and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 
in the Brhatsanihitd and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimdna, occurring 
only in verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramdna occurring in verse 1, meaning simply measure- 
ment ; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the inter-space measurement — kap^thdddvadaSa 
hrdayarn hrdaydnndhhi ca tat pramdnena). The measure- 
ment of width is also denoted by such terms as vistlrvM 
(4, 13, 15, 25), vitata (6), prthula (6), vistdra (6), vipula 
(9 — vaipulya in 22), prthutd ; the measurement of length 

^ T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App, B., pp. 4-5. The various 
sjQOnyms of the 6 kiads of measurements as laid down in the Vai- 
hhdnasdgama &re i—tndna—dydma, dyata, dirghai pramdi^a— vistdra, 
vistjta, tdra, visrti, visrta, vydsa, visdrita, vipula, tala, visicdmbha, 
viidla; unmdna — haha[u7)la, nlvra(7), ghana, ucchrdya, tuhga, 
unnata, udaya, utsedha, ucca, niakrama, nifkrti, nirgama, nirgati, 
rudra; parimdna — mdrga, praveiana, nata, parirj,dha, vrti, dvfta; 
upomdno— nivrta, vxvara, antara ; lambarndna—^dtra, dlambana (or 
according to another reading— sflfra, lambana, unmita). Rao’s enu- 
meration of the above synonyms evidently on the basis of the tozt 
is a bit faulty; bis errors are corrected here. 
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is indicated by the words, dairghya (4, 15), dyata (4, 18 ; 
in verse 9 it means length sidewise), dhgha (18) ; the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchrdya (10), dydma 
(14), mdna (17), utsedha (19) ; the terms pariridha (as many 
as seven times — in 14, 15, IS, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (tv/ice — in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images ; anlara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-space measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terras not used in the text; thus, he explains the 
term ucchrdya by auccya (10), dydma by viskamhha (14 — 
dydmato viskamhhadityurthah, but compare the Vaikhdna- 
sdgama text quoted above, where viskamhha is used 
as a synonym of pramdnn, i.e., the width meusure- 
raenl), parindha by pariniandalya (22 — tat parindhastayoh 
parimdndalyam) and vedha by gdmbhirya (23) . The words 
mdna, unmdna and pamdna occur in the Jaina Kalpasutra 
in its description of Mahavira’s body ; the passage, 
fndn’-unmtinappamdna-padipunna-sujaya-savv’-dmga-sutndar'- 
dmgani, has been translated by Jacobi as ‘ a boy on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length ’ {S.B.E., XXII, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 

themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the f3vetadvlpa, visited by Narada 
while he was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
prakrti of Narayana, are described in the Mahdhhdrata as 
sama-mdnonmdndh (Bangavasi edition, ch. XII, 335, 10). 
Now, mdna meaning height in this passage, unmdna ought 
to mean width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the-one hand to that of the other, when both the 
arms are' outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
the chest). This is really the nyagrodhaparimandala sign of. • 
44— 1807B 
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the mahapuru^as, about which something has already been 
said ; so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 
given to unmana by Rao, viz., thickness. Nllakantha 
wrongly explains this Mahabharata passage in his com- 
mentary when he writes, manakonmdnaicopamSnaSca 
snmau yesdrn te, for there can be no question of the 
upamdnas (the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the mana (height) and unmam (really vy&ma or 
vydydma, as explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words mdna-unmdna-ppamdna in the Jaina text 
quoted above should be translated as ‘ (a body whose) mdna 
and unmana are pamana, i.r., full and equal’ (the word 
pamdna being not used in its teclmical sense here).* It 
has been shown that the term parindha according to the 
Vaikhanasdgama, is a synonym of parhndna Avhich has been 
explained by Rao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Paraf^ara, as quoted by Utpala, while 
describing the nyagrodhaparimanfjala sign, uses the term 
parindha in the sense of vydydma. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Matsyu Purana, whose author fully 
explains it.* 

It is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, ahgula and tala, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images were measured. ’Phe former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 


* Praiimdlakia^am, C. U. Press, p. 78; or if unmana is taken 
to mesQ height in the Kalpasntra and M(th6bharnt(i passages, then 
tndna which may mean any kind of measurement should signify 
vydydma, 

“ Matsya Purana, Bangavasi edition, Gh. 42, veraes, 61-2; 
MahddhanurdharSieaiva tretdydni cakravarttinab I 8arvvalakiat}a- 
pirndtie nyagrodhaparimundaW.i II Nyagrodhau tu smjiav bdku 
vydtno nyagrodha uoyate | Vydmena tHeohrdyo yatya dta urddhvantu 
dthinab I Samocchrdyab parindha nyagrodhaparimaij^^alab II 
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universal in its application, inasmuch as it was used not 
Diily in the measurement of the height as the tala mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. The term ahgula served as a unit of 
measurement in India from very early times. In the first 
verse of the Pnrusasukta {R. F., X. 90), the Purusa is 
described as covering the whole universe aurl at the same 
time outreaching it by U) ahgulas (Sa bhumirn ri^vnto 
vrtvdatyatisthaddaMhgulam). In the f^atapatha Brnhmam 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths ; for the sacrifice being a man, 
it is by means of him that everything is measured here; 
these fingers arc his lowest measure (tasyaisdvamd mdtrd 
yadahgulayah) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The Sulhasfitras which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised altars (vedls and agnis) 
used in the performance of nitya and kamya yajrlas, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars.' Several different kinds 
of ahgulas are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period ; these are mdndhgula, mdlrdhgula 
and dehalabdhdhgula. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsamhitd lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
p'jramanu. A raja (a speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such paramanus ; a balagra (the tip of one single hair), a 
lik§d (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a lonse)^ a yava 
(barley-corn) and an ahgula are each made up of eight 
units of its preceding object, a balagra measuring the same 


' * A oedi is a raised altar on which the ycijiln was performed 

and on, which sat the persons performing the ceremony, namely the 
sacrificer, the Qotu, the Adhvaryu, the Rtvik, etc. An agniin an altar 
for keeping the fire J.I.S.O.A,, Vol. VII, p. 39. 
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as eight particles of dust.' But this type of angula could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurenjent by the 
icoiiDgraphers of ancient and mediaeval India. The widtli 
of eight barley corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of angula known as matrahgula or a unit 
of the relative type. This is arrived at on the basis 
of ‘ the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 
to be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers .and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
image, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dfhalabdha basis ; hut the latter, as 1 shall presently show, 
was principally adopted in the case of images alone. 
Another manner in which the matrdhgula was reached is 
referred to by the author of the 3ukranUisdra; this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist (ch. IV, Sec, 4, Verse 82, 
Svasvamustescaliirtko' mso hijahgulam parikirttitam). In 
the Fratimdmdnalaksamm edited by P. Bose, we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse practically the same 
definition of angula (Pallamnnm caturbhdgo rndpandrrigulikd 
smrtd). Here the word pallava is u^ed in place of niusti, 
pallava evidently meaning the palm of the hand {kara- 
pallava, cf. rhe use of the word in the same sense in the 
liaghuvamsa, III, 7 — Laleva samnaddha-manojnapallava ) ; 
the fourth part of one’s fist or the same of the middle of 
one’s palm is equal in measurement. But the question is 

^ Brhatsawhitd, Ch. i)l, verses, 1-2: JCildntaragc bhdnau 
yadanufaram darmnnin nijn ydfi I Tadvindydi paraindnurfi 
praihamam taddhi pramdndndm II Paratii dnurajobdld grnhlcsdy ukarn 
yavo*hgulam reii [ Anfagundni yathoiturfnndhgulamekam bhavati 
iankhyd II 
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whose palm or list is it to be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
sva in the Sukranltisara passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first line of the fourth verse of the 
Brhatsavfihita (ch. 57)/wliere the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image ; it reads — 
Svnirangulapramanair(lviidai<<t risllrnamdiinlftni ra niukh(tiii. 
I’tpala’s commentary on the al>ovc line is very interesting ; 
for it gives us a sure < lue to the meaning of the word sva. 
It reads — Yasmat kdsthdi fiai^dnddikddvd pnilimd kruptir 
tnddairghyam pillmiiramdndrirdrjilaw dvaddsdhhdgo- 
nibhaktarp krtvd tairdika Idnigo udiuidhd kargdh .'ddhgiild- 
snhjnd bhavati 1 YdsindddsIddhikdinaiKiuldsdUm })rdtimd- 
pramdnam vaksydii 1 SrdirdiujdldprdindmirHi 1 I’rdti- 
mdydh soairdtmlyairahgulapramdxidiniidkhdin Cdduridvi 
draddMiigulani vintlrndip ripnidiiidydidin cd dirglidni 
karydin I 

It can be freely translated thus : — ‘ The term ahgula 
is derived in this manner ; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should be divided into T2 e(iual parts ; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of 
these subdivisions is equivalent to the ahgula unit, thus, 
the height of an image is 108 ahgiilas ; lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such 
angulas, i.e., the aiigula of the image itself.’ This is 
really the dehalabdha angula or dehdhgula which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can be 
made with regard to Utpala’s manner ol defining the term 
ahgula. He says it is the 108th part of the measured 
material from which the image is to bi' made, only leaving 
out the pedestal ipUha). II by p'ltjia, he means the stele 
(the plthikd or pindikd and pialdidvall eom!)ined) ol the 
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image, tljeu lie is quite correct. But if lie means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise ; because, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the sirnsrakrii (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prahliaiutll was carved out. 
The basis of this dehahibdlm (iiigul(t is also described in 
more or less the same way in several other texts. 'I’hiis, the 
Hagasintt Pai'/airdtrit says — Ahliiinetapniindfuinfu nnvadhd 
}>r(ii'ibhdj<ni( I I Navamr bliaskaniirbluildcr-bhdijah svd- 
iigiilamurijalc II i.c., the desired lengtii (of the image) should 
be divided 0 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided Ti limes {blidskarn — ddHyn — 12 dditijas), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an <ihgul(i» 'Phe Narado 
Purana makes a similar statement in these lines : — 
Vhnbamdmnhi navadha procchraijdt naminbhdjija vdi I 
Bhdgatti bhdgam tato bhuyo bhaoeddvddumdha dvija I 
Tadahgulatn syddeimbasyeti. * In all the above texts the 
division into lOH parts (9 x 12) refers to navatdia images only, 
not to images of larger {dasatala or uttaniadasatdln) or 
smaller {astatdla, saptaWd, etc.) proportions. That images 
measuring LOB uhgulas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by X'arahamihira’s observa- 
tion tha-j the figures of Kama, the .son of Dasaratta, and of 
Bali, the son of Virocana should be 120 (inguldx in height ; 
the other groups of images belonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less liy 12 dhgulds from 
its immediately preceding one, i.c., the best type of 
image should In- less than 120 dhgulds by 12, i.c., 108 

' Both the above extracts are from Ilarihhahfivihlsa, vildsa 18. 
The A gjii Purana says the same thing ia the couplet — Bilpi tu 
navadha vibhdjya navamc'mBahe I Suriia (should be Sdnja)-bhaklaih 
sildydntu hhagam srCihguIauiucyatc II Tt should be noted that pramdna 
in the Hayaiirna extract means length or height; hut the words 
nidna and iicchraya (or urchrdya) in the Xdrada Purdi^a passage are 
appropriately used. 
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nhgulns, the inecHum one 12 «//. less than 10 (i.r., 06) 
and the inferior one 84 aii. ' The Vuil-hamnagumn (oli. ‘i2) 
supplies us with further interesting information in tliis 
connection ; it lays down : Brrotscdham tntlalavascnu 
vibhajyaikdiiisa in delialnlxlhaiigitlinn Indinflain^aiii unvinniti, 
i.e.., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 
of the image according to its Idln is a drholabdhdngulii, 
while one-eighth pari of the latter is a ijara. It nu'ans 
that if the image be a da.iatdUi one, then tioth part of it is its 
ahgulu, and if an (istutdln one, iHith part of it is its aiujuUi 
and so on. In the light of the above observation, Fleet’s 
criticism of the term Nvcn(t = ncnmuni'na is not applicable in 
the case of iconoinetry ; he writes : ‘ As regards the ex- 
pression s-va-indnenu, it stands to reason that the measures 

‘ Brhatsamhifd, ch .■)?, v. .‘>U; DaBaruthatanaijn Hanio Bali3ca 
vairocanih Main vimscnH 1 Dradasahanya BCRdh pravarasamanyuna- 
parimdndh || Utpala*s coiiunontary on it is worth quoting: 
Daiarathapuiro Rdmah I Virocanapuirasca Balih I Vimiaiyadhikam- 
(liiijuht^alatn kdryaniityarlhaJj | A)iydh praiimd dvadaSakadvadaSa- 
kahlnatvcna pravarasajnd nyduapinitudnah hhavanti I ViinSatya- 
dhikddahgula^atdddvddaBdiKjuldnyapdsydstadhikani Bufamangtddndm 
praiimd pradhdtia bharati I Taio’pi dvndasaktniiapdsya sanria- 
vafyahgulasa}nd madhyamCi bhavaii 1 Tato^pi drddamkamupdsya 
caturaBiiyangulanyunnfuirimdnd praiimd bJiavaii I Svairaiiguhi’ 
pramdnairdvddasavistlrnamdyaiam ra mnkbam^-ii yaticna uydyena yd 
praiimnktd ttdsfdhgulum safaamdhikam bhavafi I Yiidaf nddam 
“ Da^arathaianayo Iidma Balisca vairocanih ^aiang vinisain '"-Hyasmin 
dvada^dndm ahguldnd m adhikaiia }n fairadhikcna pan md naJj kanjah 
»(trrdvayavdndm I Evam hhiafrc ‘ pyitnapdia cvciyannkiatn jfidyaia 

iii. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that an image of Bali the 
demon king is mentioned along with that of Dasarathi Rama, one 
of the incarnatory forms of Visnu. But Bali's image was an object 
of veneration to the devout Valsnavas, for ht* was one of the greatest 
devotees of Vasudeva- Visnu. This is the reason why the images of 
the Alv&rs and the Nayaornarfl were so very frequently given important 
positions in South Indian Vaisnava and Saiva f brines respectively. 
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must be taken according to an aiujulo or cubit which is of 
a fixed standard length, not according to the varying finger- 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured ’ 
(J.H.A.S., 1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as kisku, })rajapntya, 
etc., have no place in iconometry; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of manahgula. ’ But the iconoinetric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an aiigula of the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples ; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms are of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
nngula is called indu (moon- — and there is one moon), of two 
nngulas, aksi and paksa (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three aiignlas, agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds : gdrha- 
patya, dhavanlya and daksina), rdma (three Bamas ; 
Da^arathi, Bhargava and Balarama), gum (three gutjias : 
sattva, raja and tarna) etc. ’ 


' The following is the measure : — 

24 ahgulas or manahgulas make 1 kisku 


25 , , ,1 

,, 1 prdjdpatya 

2fi ,, 

,, 1 dhanurgraha 

27 „ 

,, 1 dhanurmiisti 

4 ilhanurnnislis 

,, 1 danda. 


Rao correctly remarks that ‘ the measure called danda is employed in 
ascertaining large lengths like that, for instance, of a street in a village'; 
Rao, op. cit., Vol. 1, App, B.. p. 2. 

* The Vaikhtinasdyania supplies us with the following list: — 
1 ahgula = murii,indu, viSvambhara, moksa, ukia; 2 ahgulas^kald, 
golaka, aSvinlt yugma, brahmana, vihaga, ahsi^ paksa; 3 ahgulas = agni, 
rwdrd^si (three eyes of Rudra), gum, arna, kola, mda, rdma, varga, 
niadhya; 4 ahgula8=veda, pratisthd, jdti, kara, abjajd7iana (4 faces 
of Brahma, born of lotus), yuga, turya, turiya; 5 ahgulas =ivi say a, 
indriya, bhuta, isii, supratistha, prthivi; (3 ahgulas^ karma, ahga, rasa, 
samaya, gdyatrl, kriiikd, kumdrdnana (six faces of Kumara or Skanda- 
Karttikeya), kauHka, rtu; 7 ahgulas =pdbdla, muni (seven rsis), dhatu, 
loka, usnik, rnhinl, dvlpa, ahga, amhhonidhi: 8 ahgulas — lokapdh 
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1 have already suggested that the other relative angula 
unit {viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
medius of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might have been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
mdirdhgula was worked out for tlie detailed measurements ; 
but this was done on rare occisious when the images were 
life-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varahamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit (hnsfu) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty. * This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The height of 
those images whieh were meant to he enshrined in temples 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 


(Astadikpiilaa, the jjuardians of the ei^rht quarters), ndga, uraga, vasu, 
anustup, gana; 0 ahgula,s=:brhatt. graha (navagrahas), randhra 
(navtulvara. the 9 doors or orifices of the body), nanda (Nava nandah, 
the Nine Nanda Kings of Alsg idha), sutra; 10 ahgula'S = dni, pradtir 
bhdva, nadi, paiihti; 11 ahgulas = rudra (Ekadfiia Eudras), imtup, 12 
ahgulas = vitasti, mukha, Idhi, gaina, arka (SQr>a — Ad.tya — Dvada^a 
A'lityas), rail, jagatl; 13 ahgulas=iafi]'agatl ; li ahgula8 = manu, iakvarl; 
15 ah. = atiiakvarl, tithi; 16 a!i. = knyd, asti, indukald; 17 a!i=alyafti; 
18 ah. = 8mrti, dhrti; 19 aii.=aiidhrli; 20 ah. = krti; 21 ah. = prakrti; 
22 ah.=^Skrli; 23 ah.=vikrii: 21 ah.=8amshrti; 25 ah. = atikrU; 26 
ah. =utkrti; 27 ah.^naksatra (thsre are 27 stars or constellations — 
A4vini, Bharai^l, Krttika, Eohini, etc.). Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B, 
pp. 69-60; a few errors have crept in Eao’s translation of this part of 
the Vaikhdnaadgama, ibid., pp. 3-4. 

' Br/iafsaip/ufa, ch. 57, v. 49 : Saumyd tu haatdmdtrd vasudd, 
lta8tadvayocchrtd prutimd I Kseinnsubhiksdya bhauet tncatur-hasla-. 
pramd'^d yd VI Here the use of the word pramdna is to b« noted; it 
means height or length measurement. 

46-1807B 
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temple. Thus, Varahamihira informs us that the height 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the 
height of the shrine door leas the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight parts, and the same of the image 
should be twice the height of the pedestal. ’ The author, 
however, is a little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in the Hayaslrsa Pancaratra ; it says that the measure of 
the height of the door (shrine door) should he divided 
into 8 equal parts ; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal which should he 
neither too high nor too low. ' It is to be noted that 
the surface of the pedestal should he square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should be 
half the height of the image. * The above details generally 
apply to the dhruva-beras (in the case of Visnu images) or 
acala variety of images (they may also be applicable to 


’ Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, v. 3; Devaf/aradvarani/dsfamionatya 
yaalrtlyo'msah 1 Talpiy)dihdyr(tmnnam pmfiind taddvitjnnaparimdndi 
* Hayaairsa as quoted by Gopala I3hatta : Dvdrocchrdyaaya 
yanmdnammfadhd taitu kdmyct I Bhdyadvayena yratimdr\i tribhdtjl- 
Jcrtvd tat punnh | Pindikn bhdyatah kdryd nd timed nacocchritdJ^ 
But the Matsya Purdna (ch. 258, vv. 24-25) with the addition of one 
line to the above supplies us with the iofornaation identical to that 
given by the Brhataamhiid; after the first line dvarocchrdyaaya, etc , 
id placed — Bhagamekarp iutaalyaktvd pariSiatnntu yad hhavet ; then 
follow two lines similar to the above quoted from the Hayailr^a. 

" Ndradapaflcardtra, as quoted by Oopala Bhatta: Vintba- 
mdndd yaihd plthafu kurydd devaaya iacchrn^u | Caturaarafti ca 
fad viddhi caturaardyatarji tu vd || Vimbocchrdyaaamatit plfhatp 
paritaicdiva viairtam | Tadarddhenonnafatfi kuryddeiai $Smdny<i- 
luk^ar^am H 
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caldcalu variety). ' The Matsya Purana distinctly says that 
those images which are meant for worship in the private 
chapels of the liouse-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, i.e., temples, 
should measure not more than l/16tb part of the whole 
height of the latter ; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the uttoma or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyaina, i.e,, middling or kanistha, i.e., the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account the image 
should measure more than (l/16th part of the full height of 
the shrine). " 

A few more words about the word tala, already described 
by me as a higher unit of which the aiigula became a 
constituent, need be said here. The Vaikhanasagavia informs 
us that a tala is constituted of 12 ahgulas and has as its 
various synonyms such terms as vitasti, mukha, yania, 
arka, rd^i and jagati ; of these, however, vitasti and mxikha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratimdmdnalaksana (3) 
says, ‘(a unit of) 12 ahgulas is known as a tala, vitasti or 
mukha’ {Dvdda&dhgulitdlani ca vitastlrmukhameva ca). The 
mukha as well as vitasti is 12 ahgulas ; vitasti is the distance 
between the extended thumb and little finger, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(PI. VI, figs. 2 & 3). The Matsya Purana uses the word mukha 
in the passage Svaktydhgulimdnena mukham syaddvada- 
r'^a ii gulajn , i.e., the mukha or the face of the image 

' Bao refers to one of the modes of classifying the images. 
cula (movable), acata (immovable, permanently placed in shrines) and 
calacahi (which is permanently enshrined, but can also be removed 
on ceremonial occasions); op. cit., \ol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 

= ^fu/sl/,l Purana; ch. 258. vv. 22-3: Ahgusthapurvvudarabhya 
vUoHiim y&vaikva Hi \ Grhe rai pratima Mryit nadhihi iaayaU 
hudhaih || .isoda»dttu praeadaih liarilavija nadhikit lafah 1 Mudhyi^. 
tlumaknniifthd fa karyd vitiunuaaratah 
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(equivaJent to a tala) should be 12 of its own ahgula ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
(Mukhamdnena karttavyd sarvvdvayavakalpand, ch. 258, v. 
19). The author of the Purdna then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows : The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length ; the neck 
should be 4 angulas, the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 hhdga (i e., mukha or tala); 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 hhdga; from the 
navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 hhdga ; the thighs are two 
hhdgas and the patella of the knee, 4 angulas ; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet measure two 
hhdgas in height, the feet being four angulas high. ' The 
full height of the image as given in the Brhatsamhitd is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (ch. 57) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 angulas; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 angulas ; then in verses 16 and 17, the height of 
the rest of the body is given. A glance at Plate VI, Fig 1 
will show the distribution of the height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own ahgula and it should be noted that 
the part above the kehrekhd (hair-line) is not included 

^ Matsya Purdna^ ch. 258, vv. 26-29: Pratimdmuhhnmdnena 
navabhdgdn prakal payei | Caiurahyuld hhaved grlvd bhdgena hrdaiyam 
punah |\ \dbJiistas7ndil odhnh kdryd bhdgcnaikena Sobhand 1 Ndbhera- 
dhustathd mcdl/iram bhdgenaikena kalpayet | Dvibhdgendijatd vurd 
jdnunl caiurahgnle || Jaiighc dvibhdge vikhydtc padau ca caiurahgulau fl 
The sum total of the above U just 108 angulas; the height of the 
skull or scalp is not included in the above for the reason that it is 
generally put inside some sort of a cro An or head gear, which accord- 
ing to the sarn i authority is 14 angulas high (Caturddasahgulas- 
tadvanmauUrasya praklriilah). 

* KanthdddvadaSa hrdayam hrdaydnndbhi ca Wpramdnena | 
JJabhimadhyanmedhrantaram ca iatiulyamevokta^n |) Orii cdhgula- 
rndnai^caiuryutd vimnatitfathd jafighc \ Jdnukapirche cntvrahguU ca 
piidau tattulyau || 
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in it. It is noteworthy that in none of the above texts, the 
word tala is mentioned, though in the Maisya Purana a 
brief reference is rdade to the daiatdla images of Eama 
(Da^arathi), Bali the son of Virocana, Varfiha and Nara- 
simha, and the saptatala image of Vamana. ' One should 
refer in this connection to the iittama, madhyama and 
adhama daSatdla and several other varieties of the other 
tala measurements like navarddha tala, uttama navaldln, 
satryangula navatala, navatala, astataln, saptatala, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaihhdnasdgama, Kdrana- 
gama, 3ilparatna and others. The VaihhdnasCigama says 
that images of Visnu, Brahma and Siva should be made 
according to the lUlamadaSatala (124 angulas), of Sri, 
Bhumi, Uma, and Sarasvati, according to madhijamadaiatdla 
(120 angulas), of Iiidra and other Lokapalas, Surya, Candra 
and the twelve 5.dityas, the eleven Rudras, the eight Vasus, 
the Asvins, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Se§a, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven il§is, according to the adhama- 
da&atala (116 ah.) measurement; the lord of the Yak^as 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
navardhatala (114 ah.), while the lords of the Daityas, 
Yak§as (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas andCaranas should be uttama- 
navatdla (112 an.) high; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods (devakalpamanuja, perhaps the same as the 
mahdpurusas) should measme satryahgula-nacatdla (111 ah.) 
and those of Raksasas, Indras, Asaras, navatala {108 ah.) ; 
aqtatdla (96 ah.) is prescribed for men, saptatala (84 ah.) for 
Vetalas, §attdla (72 ah.) for pretas, pahcatdla (60 ah.)' for 


' Ch. 259, or. 1-2 — DaSatalak smrio Rdino Balirvairocanit. 
tathd II Vdraho Narasifiihitscci saptatdlasf u • Vnmauah | The Brhat- 
sawifti’ffl also, as I have already shown, refers to the 120 ahgulii itniige 
o£ Da6arathi Rama and Vairocani Bali, but does not use the word 
fnla. 
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huDchbacks, catustala (48 nh.) for dwarfs, Irit&la (36 ah.) 
for Bbutas and Kinnaras, dvitala (24 ah.) for Ku 9 inan(Jas 
(? Kuinbbandas) and ekatala (12 ah.) for Kabandbas.* 

It has already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on icononietry now extant, viz., the earlier 
[lortion of Chap. 57 of the Brhatsaniliita, nor Utpala’s cona- 
nientary on it explicitly refers to the word fala or its equi- 
valents. Kasyapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpaln, 
is silent about it (Bfhatsanihtta, pp. 776-78). The Samyak- 
sambuddhabha^ita-Pratim alaksanav) (tdited by me, €. I . 
Press, 1932) follows these earlier works and does not mention 
the word tdffl. But most of the other works dealing with 
iconometry, which cannot be given very early date, not only 
use it but also record very intricate details about it. Does 
it proys that tala as a higher unit in iconometry was a 
comparatively late introduction, the earlier mode of distin- 
guishing the well-known varieties of. measurements being 
in terms of the lower unit the ahgula? T cannot help 
quoting the following lines from Copinath Kao for elucidat- 
ing my point : “ The reader would . be inclined to believe 
that the phrases dasatala, pahvatdtu and ekatala me an 
lengths equal to ten, five and one tala respectively, but 

' T. A. G. Kao, oil. cU., Vol. I, App. H., p, 61. 'I’he text further 
says that each of the above tala ineasuremenis have three variefirs, 
vit., uttaiiia, luadhyaina and adhavia (tciiam inatyctiainnUamainadhya- 
mdtlhamabheJdni hhavanti), it beinfj understood that the first and the 
last varieties are respectively 4 more and 4 ahyulag less than 

the middle one which is normal. Srl-Kutnara gives us a very detailed 
account of all tbesi; different tala measurements and Ih ir sub-varieties 
(Silparatna, T. S. S., Vol. II, pp. 34-76); about eka-, ilvi-, and irt-tdla 
images it is simply mentioned, ' Tiidvyekatnhiweydadin pratiiadudm 
uicdkiai,iah I .liiyopdiiyddhndndui proiinayel pdri.aifdilialati II The 
text enjoins that images of GanapHti (Vighne^a) should be 
made according to the uttarna-pailcaldla or madhyania-pafieatdla 
measurements, some details of which are also appended. Bao has fully 
utilised this text in his work on iconometry (T&hmana, M.A.8.I., 8.). 
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unfortunately this interpretation does not seem to agree with 
the actual measurements ; for example, the total length of 
an image made according to the utlamn-dasatala measure- 
ment is 124 ahgulas and the tala of this image measures 13J 
ahgulas ; dividing the total length by the length of the tdiu 
we find that there are only 9 tdlax in it ; again, the total 
length 'of a catusfala image is iS aiigulas and its tala is 8 
lingulas and therefore there are 6 talas in this set of propor- 
tions ” (Rao, Tfilamdna or Iconometnj, p. :)5). His 
authority as regards his assertion about the length of the 
tola in the above eases is the dgania literature (c/. his table, 
op. pp. 36-37). He eonld not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being, 
‘ there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions.' Tt is possible that 
originally there vas never a tala unit of such varying 
measurements as laid down in the later agamic literature ; 
over and above the smaller ahgula unit, a higher one comput- 
ed in terms of ahgula was known (used in differentiating 
between the pracara, sama and nyuna images of Varaba- 
mihira). This larger unit was composed of 12 ahgulas, but 
was not referred to as a tdla in the earlier texts. It is a pity 
that >iagnajit’s work on iconography and iconometry 
(Pratimdlahsana) has not been discovered as yet and there 
is no knowing whether tlx* 14 ahgula lengthwise measure- 
ment of the face was ever described as a tdla. Thus it is 
(piite likely that the tdla of different measurements was com- 
paratively a late feature in the iconometrical system of 
India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 
higher units was a much simpler and practical one. This 
view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all the 
texts both early and late, this unit of 12 ahgula.s is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit. 
Varying faCe-lengihs in different types of images as recorded 
ill the comparatively late iconometric texts were never 
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mentioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to be measured. 

W. S, Hadaway explains tala (he writes ‘ thalam mean- 
ing a short span ’) and ahgula in a slightly different way. 
■According to him, the actual image in order to ho made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one of five different sets of proportions, 
viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, i.e., 
daia, nava, asta, sapta or panca talas respectively ; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
ahgula which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
yavas for the purpose of more minute measurements. For 
still more minute measurements, the yavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice.^ It is 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
based his conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis. 

I have already shown that several early iconometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
being 12 ahgulas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two ahgulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 ahgulas and the latter 12. 
Varahamihira mentions the name of Nagnajit, who recorded 
this Dravida mdna in two verses of his chapter on Pratima- 
lak^anam, the first of which with IJtpala’s commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 31. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 16 ahgulas (Isyarp saheianicayarp, §o4ah dair- 

* W. S. Hadaway, ‘ Some Hindu Silpa^&stras,' O.Z., 1914 
9.97. 
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ghyena Nagnajitproktam, ch. 57, v. 15) ; litpala supplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit’s work in his commentary 
(Tathd ca Nagnajit — Dvyahguld kesarekhaivam mukharp, 
syat soda§dhgulam) . The length of the face of an image 
of the uttamada^atdla variety as laid down in the various 
South Indian texts like Kdrandgama, Kdmikdgama, Vai- 
khdnasdgama and Silparatna is also J4 to 13J angulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
13J, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it).' The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian icono- 
graphic art from a very early time. An interesting com- 
parison of the Dravida measure can be made with the 
face-length of the Buddha image as laid down in the 
Samyaksambuddhabhasita-Pratimalak^anam. This text says 
tjiat the face of the Buddha image should be 13J angulas 
long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the forehead, 
the portion beneath it up to the bottom of the nose, and 
thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like the nose, 
should be 4 angulas, the portion below the nose up to the 
end of the chin should be a little in excess (| angulas 
according to the Chinese translation of the text and IJ 
according to its Sanskrit original).^ But the Kriyd- 


1 


2 


Rtto, Tdlamdna, p. 44 : — 

1. End of the front hair to the ahsisfitra — 4 au, 4 yavaa. 

2. Alisisutra to ndsihdnia (end of the nose)— 4 ah. 
4 yavas. 

3. Ndsilidfita to civuhdnta (end of the chin) — 4 ah. 


4 yavas. 

{Kdranaand Kdmikdgamas)--13 ah. 4 yavas. 

4 an. 3 yavas 

»» »i 

»» »» 


{Vaikhmaadgama and Silparatna) IG ah. 1 yava. 

Vafitnalafc^a^tfflw (C. U. Press, 1932), vv. 2-3 (p. 10), 


46— 1807B 
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satnuccaya which includes a sort of a commentary on the 
above text on Buddhist iconometry expressly says that the 
length of each of the three parts of the face is ahgulas. 
Reference may be made here, in passim, to the face-length 
of the Mdlavya type of men as referred to by Varahamihira. 
The height of the face of this type of men should be 
13 ahgulas ; the passsage — pahcas(au corddhvamasyam — has 
been commented on by tltpala in the following way : — pahca 
ca astau cm pahcastau trayodaMhguldni I Vrddhvamasya- 
murdhvadhamdnendsyam civuhdllaldtdntam yavat trayo- 
daidhgulam hhavati I It should be noted, however, that 
though the full height of the Buddha image according to 
the above Buddhist text corresponds to the same of an 
image of the uttamnda&aiala type (the former measures 
125 ahgulas in height, thus being only 1 ahgula in excess 
of the height of the latter), the height of a Mdlavya type js 
only 108 ahgulas. 

It will be of interest now to compare briefly the 
Indian canons of proportion with those in vogue among 
the Egyptians and Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know- 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of the ancient times. 
I have already drawn the attention of my readers to the very 
early Egyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the 
17th. The head which occupies two squares, is thus l-th of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Lepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
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of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, C. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius.* 
In terms of Indian iconoraetry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the astatala measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals.^ Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate type of head-dresses/ The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body ; Blane’s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 
agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India (c/. the Vaikhamsa- 
gama passage — Purusasija duksmahastaviadhyaviangitlerma- 
dhyamaparvani vistaram ayatam vd vmimngulam) . The 
famous statue of the Doryphoriis or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The coinpletest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum; ‘it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here for the exaggeration of the late copyist ; his 
head is large in proportion, about one-seventh of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 

‘ Jean Caparfc, Egyptian Art, p. 156. 

* P. K, Acarya is wrong when he says that the talamana as a 
sculptural measurement denoted a system in which the length of the 
face including the head is stated to be the unit. Another statement of 
his, * an image is of da^af ala measure when its whole length is 

equal to 10 times the face including the head, is also incorrect. 
P. K. Acarya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 221-22. 
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power of endurance than to quickness or versatility ’ (E. A. 
Gardner, op. cii., pp. 360-62). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in his bronze statues (copies only 
of which are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant- 
age than it is shown in marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her head, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’ Amazon, 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who 
though female in sex is male in modelling and proportion ; 
its head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem- 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphoriis. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually changed into figures of slimmer propor- 
tions ; this is proved by Praxiteles’ sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis- 
covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles’ ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 : 1 
which was so in the case of Polyclitus’ Canon. One of his 
other statues, viz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies) prove the same truth. The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for- 
wards, with the weight of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent ; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maintained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the 
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acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyonian school 
* which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition.’ 

‘ Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Polyclitan Canon ; he made the head 
smaller (about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.’ ^ 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ralph Thompson 
have shown in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, ‘ that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that ‘ the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure- 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules thereform ’ (p. 255). Still it seems the Western artists 
generally follow this mode in representing an adult male 
body in art, the average female being made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we leave 
out the measurement of the dome of the head and measure 
the whole height of the figure in terms of the face-length, it 
will appear that the full height will approximate to nearly 9 
times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
Hlpa^astras (PI. VI, fig. 4). The art students in the Indian 

* -E. A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 439 ; ilaJics are mine. Lysippus 
was one of the earliest sculptors to introduce the principle of making 
men and things, not as they were in nature (which was the mode of the 
earlier Greek sculptors), but as they appeared to be ; ‘ that is to say, he 
did not BO much consider the correctness to nature of the actual 
material form of his work, but rather the effect it produced on the eye 
of the spectator, and was, so far, an impressionist. 
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art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body. ^ 

A few words are necessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual practice. It has already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
mediaeval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available Icono- 
graphic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyahsamhuddhahhasita- 
buddhapratimalahsanam by name, I noted some measure- 
ments of as many as IG selected Buddha images belonging 
to Oandhara, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approximated to the corresponding details laid 
down in the text ; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the other hand, tallied with the textual data. While en- 
gaged in my present work, I measured several comparatively 
well-preserved images of Brahmanical divinities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found that in many 
instances the approximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 

* liao says that according to the canons of European art, a well- 
proportioned male figure is equal to eight times the length of the 
head, a female figure is seven and a half times that of its head. He |s 
not quite accurate when he describes the two types as a§iatdla and 
sardhasaptatala respectively. He further observes, ‘ According to 
European artists the ear is said to extend from a line drawn across the 
side of the head on a level with the eye-brow, and another which is 
drawn on a level with the wing of the nose : or, in the language 
of the Indian artist between the bhrusutra and the ndBdputa.$uira. 
Similarly, the other rules arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear 
to be divergent from those evolved by the European artist.’ T. A. G. 
Eao, Elements, etc., Vol. I, App. B, p. 8. 
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the 9th-l0th century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Eastern India, and the texts that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-Indian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that the iconometric study of 
the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru- 
ments jnainly being of their height and rarely of their width, 
I append the results of toy observations in Appendix C ; in 
Appendix B, I give the text of Pratinmnanalaksanam and 
for comparison’s sake quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
of Brhatsamhita.' A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

I conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of V. A. 
Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian hieratic 
art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these canons. 
Smith says, “ There is in the Hindu system nothing com- 
plicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 

than are any other aids or methods These sastras are 

the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of Northern 
or Southern India.” (I. A., Vol. XLI\, pp. 90-9]). Hadaway 
remarks, “The Hindu image-maker or sculptor does not 
work from life, as is the usual practice among Europeans, 
but he has, in place of the living model, a most elaborate 
and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constant- 
ly, combining these with close observation and study of 

‘ PrafimatnanaPitaanam has been edited by P. Bose. But this 
edition is very much defective, and it seems to have been based on 
an indifferent copy. T am indebted to my friend and colleague, Dr. 
P. C. Bagohi, Dr. ee. Lettrea, of the Calcutta University, for kindly 
allowing mo to utilise a much better copy of this text brought by him 
from Nepal, 
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natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules and 
formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any European 
system which 1 know of, for the Indian one treats of the 
actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than the 
more ‘ scientific ’ attachments of muscles and the articulation 
of bones ” (O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 
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(a) Image-worship and the Pahcardtra 

I hkve already referred in the second chapter of my book 
to the excessive importance attached to the images of Visnu, his 
Vyuhas and Vibhavas (emanatory and incar natory forms), in the 
Pancaratra cult. There is very little doubt that it was this cult 
among all the other Brahinanical cults prevalent in India, that 
was most responsible for the wide diffusion of the practice of 
image-worship. To the Pahcaratras the Area or Sri-vigraha was 
the God himself in one of his aspects, and was thus the object 
of the greatest veneration as the ‘ God manifest * (pratyahsa 
devatd). These images were principally anthropomorphic ones 
and the Pancaratra theologians exulted in endowing their god 
and his various aspects with human traits. It has been proved 
by me with the help of numismatic data that anthropomorphic 
as well as theriomorphic images of Siva were fairly prevalent 
in this country in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era and those immediately succeeding it, though his 
phallic form was not surely unknown. But, in course of time, 
the latter came to be regarded as the all-important emblem to 
be almost invariably enshrined in the main sanctum, the former 
being chiefly used as the central figure in decorative reliefs 
illustrating the various myths associated with Saivism. The Vira- 
saivas or Lihgayats, a comparatively late branch of the same 
sectary, weie averse to the practice of worshipping the deity 
in his anthropomorphic form ; to them the Siva-linga was the 
most sacred object symbolising the greatness of their divinity 
and they carried it on their body in some form or other 
throughout life from the time of their initiation.^ The Panca- 

' But, the tendency to anihropomorphise even this aniconic 
emblem made itself manifest in many late specimens of Siva-liugas 

47— 1807B 
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ratra8 or the Vaisaavas, on the other hand, seldom (if at all) 

enshrined a mere emblem of their god in the main sanctum, 

the aniconic emblems like the .^alagnunas 'being given subsidiary 

position in the public shrine a or worshipped in private chapels 
of the individual honseliolders. Their principal cult objects 
enshrined in the sanctum were the images of one or other of the 
various aspects of the Lord, often anthropomorphic, less so therio- 
morphic or therio-anthropomorphic. The Narada Pdncardtra 
(Bhdradvdja-Samhitd-Parisisia) tells us that Hari is to be always 
worshipped in images ; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these 
objects again, Salagramas are the best for a Salagrama stone 

is the celestial form of Hari.* 

Sometimes, though perhaps rarely, the image of the 

goddess Sri, his consort par excellence j seemed to have been 
the central object of worship in a Pancaratra shrine, as 
is proved by one of her earliest stone images fully in the 

round, discovered at Besnagar. It is interesting that one 

of the oldest Visnuite images should be none other than that 
of this goddess with unmistakable Pancaratra association. 
Reference has been made by me in the third chapter to the 
sculpture found there by Cunningham and described by him as 
the Kalpadrum capital ; I have proved that in it is to be 

recognised the earliest representation of the astanidhis which are 
usually associated with Kubera. It has also been shown by me 
that Sri was the goddess who presided over these eight treasures 
(pp. 115-116, 210 ; PI. X., Pig. 2). I may suggest here that 
the colossal female statue, 6' 7" in height, discovered very near 

enshrined in temples. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers to the curious practice of permanently fixing gold leaves in 
the shape of three eyes, a nose (the outline of a human face) into the 
pvjdhhdga of the emblem (p. 40, f.n, 1). 

’ Bharadvaja Sanihitd-PariSista, III, 57-58. 

Arcyo*rcdijdm H arirnityam tadabhdve tu liutracit I 
Puspeifidrghycna havisd natyd titutydpi vdparam || 

3dlagrania,^ild ytiyiiu piljanam sndpanddapi I 
Sd hi divyd Hui errniirttirdarsanddeva siddhikrt 11 
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the above capital by the same archaeologist, and belonging to 
the same age (3rd-2nd century B. C.), stands for no other than 
Sri herself who held such an important position in the Banca- 
ratra cult as the active energic principle — the chief consort of the 
Para-Vasudeva,^ 

A few Besnagar and Magarl inscriptions of the pre-Christian 
period refer to the ^istence of the Pancaratra shrines in the 
ancienl towns of Vidisa and Madhyamika (Ch. IJI). It is true 
that no images of Vasudeva or of any of his forms have yet been 
discovered in these places ; but it is presumable that they must 
have been destroyed in course of time. Epigrapliic data about 
the erection of similar shrines at Mathura and other places in 
the early centuries of the Christian era have to some extent been 
corroborated by the actual finds of Visnuite images. I have a 
suspicion that the deDarjrhas which housed them might not 
always have been elaborate structures as they were afterwards, 
but were sacred places with cult-objects placed on raised pedestals 
inside them very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagarl 
and Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (c/. the Pjljd- 
Mldprdhlra in the former and in the latter), though the 

latter also mentions the erection of a torana and a catuhsdla (or 
devakula — Luders) in the mahdtitlKma of Vasudeva. Numismatic 
data, though occasionally supplying us with representations of 

^ My suggestion about this sculpture which is usually described 
as a Yaksini can be supported with the help of the Markandeya Pilrdna 
passage already quoted by me fpp. 116 and 210~but there I had not 
discussed its identity), as also by referring to the fact that it closely 
resembles the figure of Sirima represented on au upright pillar of the 
Bharhut railing. It is highly probable, if not certain, that the above 
capital with the n/d/r/.s* was the capital of a dlivaja before the shrine 
of the great Pancaratra goddess at Besnagar. The existence of three 
other Pancaratra shrines — those of the three Vyuhas, Vasudeva, 

8anikarsana and Pradyuinna, has been proved by the discovery there 
of their d/ryaya-capitals, (Jaruda, Tala and Makara. Ihe points raised 
here are discussed in fuller details in two of my papers, one appearing 
in the current (1941) issue of the and the other read in the 

Fifth Session of the Indian History Congress at Hyderabad. 
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structural shrines of gods (c/. some coins of the Audumbaras and 
a few of Huvishka), very frequently refer to the railings which 
usually demarcated these sihanas. It may be remarked here, en 
passant, that the railings which are very often depicted beneath 
the feet of so many Yaksas, Yaksinis, Nagas and Naginis in the 
early Buddhist art of central India, though serving the purpose 
of pedestals of these vyantara devatds in4heir relievo-representa- 
tions, really refer to such as fenced off their shrines. 

A few lines about the sectarian exclusiveness of the Panca- 
ratrins, especially with regard to their ritualistic practice will not 
be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is more noticeable in 
such late works as the apocryphal Xarada-Pdiicardtra. Blidradvdja- 
Sanihitd, included in it, writes that such gods as Brahma, 
Rudra, Dikpalas, Surya, their Saktis or their children should 
neither be worshipped daily, nor should ever be resorted to for 
the fulfilment of any desire. No (Pancaratrin) should stay for a 
single day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images enshrined and worshipped 
by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned ; all the gods 
(i.6., their images), even if they are worshipped according to the 
rituals prescribed for them should be avoided. No food ought to 
be taken (by a Vaisnava) in the house of one, where there are 
images of other divinities, but Janardana (i.e., his image) is 
absent, even if the householder be well-versed in the Vedantas,* 

1 IV 4 : 

Brahmarudradiglsarlia-tacchalitiprasavddayah | 

Kityamabhyarcaiie varjydh hlmo*pi sydnna tanv^uhhdJj II 

IV 28 : 

Visnvarcdrahite grdme Visnvarcdrahite grhe ! 

Va huryadannapdyiadi na iatra divasayn vaset II 

IV 30 31 : 

Varjydh pahhandakiivadyaih 8thdpild§ca taihdrcitdh I 
Ajiyalra ca svnto haddha niyamai sarvadevatah || 

Grhe yasydnyadcvdrcd vyaliio na ca Janardanah I 
Na tasya hiilcida^myddapi vedaniavedina}} H 

Many more such verses can be quoted. • 
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This mental attitude is in striking contrast to the catholicity of 
spirit to be found in the Bharjavadgitd, a much earlier text ex- 
pounding the bhaktiMUTQa of the lijkantika or Bhagavata school.^ 

(b) The installation of images 

The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their 
due consecration and installation {niurLii-praiisiha). 1 give here 
a free translation of the Chai)ter on rratima-pratisthapanarn in 
the Brhatsarnhitd (Ch. 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi*s Edition). 

A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern : the 
pavilion should be furnished with fom toranas (oinamental arclies) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajfla- 
dumbiira, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion — eastern, 
south-eastern , southern , south-western , western , north-western , 
northern and north-eastern — garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the mandapa an earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with husa grass ; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhacird- 
Sana (a kind of seat).^ 

* Bhagavadgltd, LV. il and IX. : 

Yo yathd mam prapadyantc idmsfathaiva bhajdmyaham I 
Mama vartvicmuvartante nianusifCih Pdriha sarvasah n 
Yo*pyanyadevaidbhal1(l yajantc Hiaddhyanmtdh I 
Tc’pi mdmeva Kaunicya yajantyaoidluprirvakam 11 

= In three verses just before it, the author refers to the different 
matetiids out of which the images are made, and the different results 

to he obtained by making and worshipping them : 

Ay'uhst'ibuhijayiidii da lumayi mpi ma yi LalJifi pniliinu 1 
Lohahitaya manimayl sauvarnl pustidd hhavati II 
Rajatamayl hlrttiliarl prajfn'ivrddhnn karoii tdwiamayl I 
Bhuldbhayri fa tnalidnUiai saili prai undthavd hiigani II 
Sahkupahata pratimd pradhdnapuriisam kuJam ca ghdlayati 1 
Svahh ropohaid rogdnupadrovdmSca ksaya^i kuiute il 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed with various 
kinds of waters ; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plaksa, 
ahaitha, udumbara, sinsa and vaia should be used, then the 
auspicious sarvausadki water and next the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth 
frocn mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and 
pancagavya are mixed, should be poured ; when the image is 
being bathed with the above and with scented water in which 
gold and precious gems are put in, it should be placed with 
its head towards the east ; during this ceremony, turyas (a 
kind of musical instrument — a trumpet) should be sounded, and 
^ punyCtha' (* auspicious day*) and Veda mantras should be 
uttered.^ The most respected of the Brahmanas then chant 
Aindra mantras {mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) 
in the eastern and Agnimanlras in the south-eastern quarter ; 
these Brahmanas are to be honoured with handsome offerings 
or fees (da/c^ind). The Brahman (/.c., the priest) should offer 
homa to fire with the mantra particular to the deity being 
enshrined. If during the performance of the homa, the fire 
becomes full of smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or 
the burning faggots emit frequent sparks, then it is not 
auspicious ; it is also inauspicious, if the priest forgets his 
mantras, or, (the flames) rage backwards. After having bathed 
the image and decked it with new cloth and ornaments and 


^ The following plants constitute sarvausadhi according to 
Utpala: JayJ, jayanll, jivanti, jlvaputrl, punarnavd, visnu-hranid, 
abhayd, visvamhharl, mahdmodd, sahadevi, pdrnalioSd, satdvarh 
sahasravlryd, laksmand. The pancagavyas are cow-dung, urine of the 
cow, milk, curd and clarified butter. 

In performing niiya (daily) and naimiitika (occasional) pujds, 
the Yajamana, after performing dcamana, will think of Visnu after 
uttering a particular mantra {Vianu-smarana) and then say: ^ Oin 
hariiavye* smin karmani punydhani hhavanto brubantu (‘Tn this 
action that should be done, you kindly say that the day be 
auspicious ’) and the Brahmin priest should say ‘ Om pumjdham ') 
(‘ yes, Jet it bo auspicious *) ; this is ' punydhavdcana 
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worshipped it witii flowers and sandal paste, the priest should 
lay it down on a well-spread bed. When the image have slept 
its full, it should be roused from sleep with songs and dances 
and should be installed at a time fixed by the astrologers. Then 
after worshipping the image with flowers, garments, sandal paste, 
and the sounds of conchshell and trumpet, it should be carefully 
taken inside the sanctum from the pavilion, keeping the temple 
to the fight (prddaliiiinyena) . After making profuse offerings 
(to the deity) and honouring the Brabmanas and persons 
assembled there, a piece of gold should be put into tlie 
mortise-hole of the pindikd (base), and the image should be fixed 
(in its base). The enshriner of the image, by honouring specially 
the astrologer, the Brahinanas, the assembled persons and the 
image-maker or the architect (the word here used is sthnpati 
explained by Utpala as vardlialfi) , enjoys bliss in this world and 
in heaven. Images of Visnu, Surya, Siva, Matrganas, Brahma, 
Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, a 
Maga, a Pa^upata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti), a Brahman knowing (he Vedas well, a person of the 
Sakya race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the 
different rituals prescribed in the above different sectarian 
systems. The installation of god {i.v., their images) is recom- 
mended in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer- 
solstice and during certain particular positions of the planets 
and asterisms, and in days other than Tuesday and in a time 
particularly auspicious to tlie donor of the image. I have given 
here in brief the general and easily practicable rules about 
the preliminary consecration (adhiciisa) and installation ipratisthS) 
of images. In the Sdvitra (sdstra), however, preliminary 
consecration and installation (of individual divinities) have been 
elaborately treated {Adhivdsana-sannivehne sdvifre prthageva 
vistarat).” 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter 
on Pratima-pratisthapanam require notice. In the installation 
ceremony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance 
is undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism ; in the preliminary 
consecration, the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and 
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the Vedic homa is to be performed. But during the performance 
of the homa, the mantra particular to the deity whose image is 
being installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to 
be done by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed 
in the individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly 
Vedic and mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described 
by Utpala as Vaidik vidhana, while explaining the word ^dmdnj/am 
in the last verso (Sdmdnyamavihsam vaidikena vidhaneyia). 
Then reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate 
treatment of the same topic in Saura Mstra in which detailed 
descriptions of rituals followed in the installation of different 
divinities are inijorporated.^ 

The whole of the 19th Vilasa (named Prdtisthiko) of the 
Haribhaklivildsa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
3rimftrtti-pratistlid (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the Ilayasirsa-pancaratra and several 
Puranas, The Samkarsana-kdnda of the HayaHrsa-pancardtra 

itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 
manuscript form (note that the Saura-kanda in this Pancaratra 
text also contains something on praiisihd and compare this 
with the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, 
notice should be taken of the honours to be done to 

the architect or the sculptor, the artist or artists responsible 
for the construction of the image and the building of the 
temple. Haribhaktivildsa quotes from various texts like the 
Bhavisya Parana, Matsya Parana and the Hayaslrsa-pancardtra 
about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to the 

artists by. the person who is enshrining an image (cf. the 

section on ^^ilpiparitosanam in the 19th Vilasa)^. 

Utpala gives two explanations of the last line of the last verse. 
The first is given above by me ; the other is: — ithavd sdviirc 
saviturddityasya ye adhivasnna-sannive^ane prihageva visiardt tac- 
chdstre saure hhavatn Hi. 

* Taio Vismirn Humdulya sudhautam auparlkaitam i 

^iilpinah pfijaycf pascad vaairdUikkaranddibhih n 

(Bhaviaya Pur ana) 
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(C) Jirnoddham 

Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken, decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 
objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as mor^ meritorious than the establishment of 
new sfjrines and construction of new images. One of the 
earliest instinces of jirnoddharaf though associated with 
Buddhism, has been recorded in the steatite casket discovered 
at Shinkot in Bijaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of 
the confluence of the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the 
borders of the North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of 
inscriptions are engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the 
establishment or consecration of (the corporeal relict of the 
Buddha in the reign of Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the 
donor being a person named Viyakarnitra, the apraca-raja (one 
who has no king as his adversary). The later portion of the 
record also refers to the establishment of the corporeal relic of 
the Buddha, and of the bowl, but by a person named Vijaya- 
mitra, also an aprucd-ruja and evidently a descendant of \i3aka- 
mitra, on the 2<)th day of Vai^iikha of the ^*)th regnal year. 
This subsequent epigraph records — * This cor[)oreul relic having 
been broken is not held in worship with /.eal. It is decaying 
in course of time, (and) is not honoured ; (and here) by the 
offering of alms and water, ancestors are no longer propitiated ; 
(and) the receptacle of tliat (relic) has been cast aside. (Now) 
in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth day of the month of 
Vaisakha, this has been established by Vijayainiha, who has 

Aniijd liiKjdtihiyccd }u vd sdpindh pujaycdhddhdlj 1 
]'asf rdhhdratjdrdiHdhscd yr ca IdlpdricdvaJuih 1 
Ksamadhvdwili idn hnlydt ynjdiiuhio hijdidh pardni 11 

{Mdisyd P urn dll) 

rrijatjHvi't tu imtiimuiit .iiliniiain iosaijet tatah i 

aandhapnspadihhirvipiam iosaycd kahdadibhili ii 
Sarvve’ tha kaniimimsUisydstasiiiin hlle pdliak pdhah i 
KHamdpayita tan sonvan priyaprasncna sarvvathd ii 

([[aya-^h'iid- p a il c a rCi tra) 


4S~i:j07B 
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no king as his adversary.*' Thus, there is no doubt about its 
being a clear case of jirnoddhdra, H. Thsang says that * in 
recent times Sa^anka, the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism, 
cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to the water, 
and burned what remained. A few months afterwards Purna- 
varma, the last descendant of Asoka on the throne of Magadha, 
by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one night 
it became above ten feet high. This king then built found it 
a stone wall 24 feet high * (Watters, On Yuan Chwany, Vol. II, 
p. 11'")). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the original 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Purnavarma was nothing but a re-erection. 
The .y//rt-prdfed/Yjf was originally erected in the first century B.(\, 
through the pious zeal and mnnificence of a lady, Arya Kurangl 
by name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Furnavarmfi did was to use the old material^-the thahhas 
(pillars), silcls (joining pieces) and usnlsaa (coping stones) all 
made of greyish sandstone — in rebuilding the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements ; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gayfi, Vol. II, p. 12 11.). I Jiave 
referred in the last page of roy first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Chaunsat Yogini temple at Bheraghat by Alhanadevi, the queen 
of the Haihaya King Gayakarnadeva, during the reign of her 
son Narasirphadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 (1155 A.D ). 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the chara .ters of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 

^ Ime Hurira palu(ja blnf(l(r)(ifi na saliarr atrila \ sa saria- 
l[i)ikalQd(t)('u<i ^adhro na pinidof/akciji pitri grinayat {r)i \ tasa yc 
pafre apornua I Vasayf^ pamcamaye 41 VcH{r)akh(r)asa masasa 
divasa pamcavi^r)aye iyo prat{r)ithavit{r)e V ijayamitrena apracarajena 
Bhag{r)avatu Sakimunisa 8ama8o^m)budha8a sarira I 

—Epigraphia Indica, Vot XXIV, p. 7. The Kharosthi record 
was edited by N. G. Majumdar [ibid., pp. 1-8), who, however, did not 
notice this aspect of the epigraph. 
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is clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date.' 
K. D. liaoerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no inscription, and the other seated, mostly 
carved ou'^ofa diiil greenish yellow sindstone, inscribed with 
letters datable in the LOth century A.D. inside the circular 
temple, that * before the building of the circular temple in the 
tenth century A.D., another structure existed on this spot.’ 
Banerjee thinks it extremely pro )able that the most ancient 
shrine on the top of the hill, on wiich the circular temple stands, 
was erected in the Kushan period, an 1 it enshrined the standing 
uninscribed images of brittle reddish sandstone. 

The last few verses of the PratimQmdnalaksanam, being 
. edited by me with translation and notes in the next Appendix (B), 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of 
old images by new ones, simdar to those incorporated in Cli. 67 
of the A(j\ii Purdnn, The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient 
Brahmariical and Buddhist images in the Sarnath and Rajshahi 
Museums has led me to conclude that attempts were made to 
restore them when they were partially damaged. The liilyaratyia 
(ells us that ‘ when an image is slightly damaged, it should never 
be discarded ; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are 
severed, when it is broken, split up or nine yava. portion of it 
is gone or when it gets disBgured, it is usually to be discarded. 
If its fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend 
binding (rej'airing) them*.’' 

' Cunningham, Vol. IX, pp. 11. 73. Cunningham 

says. ‘ the old circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonged to the 
-lOih century and the cloister with its roof was the work of Queen 
AlhiiiiiidevT in the r2th century.’ 

- R. D. Banerjee. The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monu^ 
merits iM,A,S.L, No. 23), pp. 09-70. 

■’’ iSilparalna^ Part II, p. 200: — 

Dose layhidarc himbamnaiva tydjijam kaddeana \ 

Bahncchcde karacclicde pddaeclicdc tathaiva ca 11 
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(</) DhuUcilra 

In the prefixed summary of iny chapter VI, I have referred 
to the pictures drawn with coloured rice-powders, but I have 
iuadverlencly omitted to discuss it in the body of the chapter. 
I do it now in the following para. 

In many Vaisnava shrines of Bengal, there is a custom of 
illustrating the stories connected with the early life of Vasudeva- 
Krsna, tlirough the medium of differently coloured rice powder. 
A part of tlie shrine, generally of the natmandnp is set apart 
for this purpose ; on a raised platform there, are painted these 
scenes with extreme care by putting the coloured powder. This 
is done at the time of Vaisnava festivals like Jhulanyatra and 
its purpose is mainly decorative and edificatory. Such pictorial 
representation is probably referred to in the Silimralna as DhilJi- 
oitra (not exactly tlie .same as Alponfi). Sri Kumara telks us 
that there are three kinds of dints, viz., llnsacUra, DJifiUcilni 
and Gitra (Rasaritrarn tatJul (Iliiiiidlnuii citramili tridlul). The 
second one is thus described by him : — ‘ After powdering 
separately fire and other colours (methods of preparing different 
ni’xed colours such as autumnal green, the colour of elephant, 
those of bakulo fruit, fire, water, etc., are first detailed by him), 
a beautiful altar (platform) should be painted temporarily with 
these powders. The old painters have described this as Dhtih- 
citra ; in it likeness is shown just as refiection appears in a 
mirror.’ The Original text is: Etnnyanulavarndni ciirmyitvCi 
prtbak prlhak l Etaiscilrmih sthandile ramye Lsanihdni vile- 
payet I Dlittlmiramidatn kliytlUnn citrakmiih punlUtnaih I 
Sadrsyam drsyatc, yattu darpanc pratibimhavat I {3ilparatna, 
Part [, cb. 41, Versos 114-45) : 

Talhaira sphufitc hliinnc ijaxmlniutraiiavr, yatc \ 

Vaiiujiyavi jdyate yasya iat iydjyKni pidyaxo hhavcl II 
Aiigulyfiihpanccitede handhaiuim mxyaic hadhaih | 

(Ch. 29, vv. 30-32). 
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SifeiT \ 
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PRATIMAMANALAKSANAM * 


(Tkanslation with Notes) 

* 

Adoration to Buddha. 

1-2: Whatever characteristic signs about the nieasureirients 
of images (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Atrcya-tilaka and other old Buddhistic sastras * — after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging') them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god, ® the charac- 
teristic signs about images are being narrated (by me). 


^ According to P. Bose, this text is described in the Tibetan 
version in two ways, viz., (1) Pratinid'nidnalaksayjavi by the sage 
Atreya, and (2) Atrcya-tilaka, while the Sanskrit original suggests three 
different names, viz., (1) Dcvllahsanam, (2) Atreyalakmnam , and (3) 
Atreyatilaka (P. Bose, Pratimdtndnalaksaiunn, Introduction, P. V). 
But DcvilaJxsanam can on no account be taken as a name of the text; 
as our text puts (just after verse 94) — iti devllak.^aHa}}t astatdlam, 
which can only mean that the devi icons are eight tala in measure- 
ment. The section on astatdla in Bose’s text (v. 88 — v. 87 in our 
text) contains a distinct reference to this feature of the dev! images — 
Dlrghavi cdstainukham hurijdii dcvlndm lalsaaam biidhah. 

^ This text is thus based on Atrcya-tilaka and other old Buddhis- 
tic texts (or the first line may also be translated as ‘in the Buddhist 
text Atreya -til ah a and other old texts*). But this does not mean that 
the canons are applicable to Buddhist images only; they are pre- 
sumably of general application, though these are collected here by 
a Buddhist. Reference to the old sages is interesting; compare my 
observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-lG. Atri is one of the 18 
Vilstu^astropade^akas. 

® Sarvavidarji meaning the all-knowing {Sarvajna, Samyahsam- 
huddlia) Buddha is a much better reading than Bose *8 sarvamidarn. 

5(>—1307B 
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3: Twelve angulas make one tala' known also as vitasti and 
inulxha, while two angulas make one goldka, known also as kalCi, 

4-5 : The fourth part of the pallava ^ is known as the 
measuring angnli ^ ; an expert should know that a yava is the 
eighth part of the angiila; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 

6: After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of whicli the image is to be made ^ into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (of the image) should be made one fdlu (/.c., one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 

7-0; Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped, — some 
like the letter others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the aesamum (seed) ; that (type 
of face) which is less by li angulas is known as the ?7a-shaped, 
that face which is leas by 2 angulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by 2h angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three angulas are left 
out is named sesamum -shaped ; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (/.c., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width). ® 

^ Ahgula and tala have botm fully explained by me in Chapter 
VTIT. 

“ Pallava is karapallava; here it means the section of the band 
just a little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the 
palm. 

® It is a relative unit (ma^rd/igw/a) ; though there is no explicit 
reference to the owner of the pallava, it appears that the palm of the 
image is meant here. 

^ The passage — Yathiilcidrnpakdydmani which has been tran- 
slated as above reminds one of Utpala*s passage — Yasmdt lidstlidl 
pasanadikadva pmtiuid hnyatc iaddairghyam, etc., fully explained 
by me in Chapter VTII. 

Reference to the four types of faces is interesting. It is clear 
that this comparison is based on the outline view of faces; if the 
above reductions are made in the length of their various types, they 
appear in outline like the four different objects. Va is the old 
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10: Faces of female (figures) only should be of the sesamum 
(seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face (of the 
image) is not made according to the sastric injunctions. 

li . If the face is made according to the sastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends. A sage should 
make (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency in all the 
sdstras.^ 

12; Ihe bead should be made 4 ajignlas (a gola — 2 augulus) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella." The forehead is said 
to measure 4i angulas.^ 

Jlengali va^ shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen in an 
inverted position its base corresponding to the forehead and its apex 
to the chin. In Tantric texts, the letter is sometimes compared with 
the female organ. A. N. Tagore refers to two types of faces, one 
having the form of a hen’s egg {kukkuianda) and the other suggest- 
ing a ‘ pa (betel leaf) the former is the khagdnddbha variety of 
our text and the latter closely conforms to the tildkrti of the same 
(the outline of the sesamum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf — the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to a well- 
shaped nose — tilphul-jini-ndsCi). Tagore remarks, ‘It is for this 
reason probably (a certain well defined fixity of form in the different 
specimens of the lower animals and plant organism), that our great 
teachers have described the shapes of human limbs and organs not 
by comparison with those of other men but always in terms of flowers 
or birds or some other plant or animal features’ (Some Notes on 
Indian Artistic Anaiomij, p. 7, fig. 0). These four types of faces differ 
evidently from those in which the length and the breadth are the same. 

* There is same mistake in the last line of the couplet, if the 
reading in our text is correct, then it is practically a repetition of the 
satne idea. Bose’s emendation of this line — Evani sdstrdganiani krtvd 
(irccdm tarri karayedhudhah — is also not very happy. 

" This characteristic shape of the head is one of the A/a/o7par/osa- 
laksanas. The Alahdbhdraia describes the great gods Kara and Isara- 
yana as characterised by such heads (Xil, 3*13, 38 — Atapairena sudrsc 
sirasi devayostayoh . I Kvinn lahsanasampaimau niahdpurusa- 
mmjnitau). Varahamibira describes the heads of Cakravarttins as 
resembling the shape of an umbrella (I3r, Sam., ch. 67, v. 79~ -Chatrd^ 
kdraih 6irobhiravani8dh), 

® In most other texts the forehead is said to measure 4 aiigulas. 
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13-16 : The curvature (sidewise) of the forehead is always 10 
angulas. The length of the nose is said to be 41 angulas ; 
its width at the top is 1 angula (two yams) and its projection^ 
is 11 angulas. The height of the two sides (of the nose) is ‘2 
angulas, and the nasal septum is 3 yavas (in width) ; and the 
circular (orifices of the nose) are equal, measuring i an angula 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septum is 2 yavas ; 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (i.e., the outsid/j of the 
nostrils) is 3 yavas each and are conch-shell-like in appearance. 

16-19 : The mouth^ with the following measurements is 
praiseworthy. (The nose) is similar to the sesamum flower and 
it can also be compared to the face of either a parrot or a 
falcon.'* The lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth) 
is said to be 3 angulas and 2 yat^as,^^ while the mouth proper'' 

^ Ay dm a does not mean height in this context, but length, 
which is 1 an^w/a more than that laid down in many other texts. 
Kislidsa has been several times used in our texts; it was not translated 
by Bose. It no doubt means the mean projection of the nose from the 
facial surface. 

® The curious w^ord used in the text is jihvdpincjl. Pindi means 
base or the place of rest. Bose says that in the Tibetan version the 
line appears as — Iti mclnam samyagjfidnena jihvdgdre prasasyats. 
Thus, this word may justifiably be transiatt d as ‘ mouth * (Bose also 
has done so). 

® This line is out of place here. The mouth cannot be compared 
to a sesamum flower or the face of a parrot or a falcon. It appears 
that arrangement of the two lines in the couplet is reversed due to the 
copyist’s error and according to this suggestion of mine this line can 
very well . go along with the preceding ones in which the different 
sections of the nose are described. The other line introduces the 
description of the mouth and its various parts. Bose could not 
render the word sanidkdsa ; it is evidently a long form of samhdsn 
meaning similar. 

^ Bose’s reading gives 1 angula and 2 yavas. 

Bhojaha; Bose emends it into Osthaka and translates it as 
upper lip, rendering the next carana (uiiarosiham caluryavam) as 
‘ the lower lip is four yavas. ' This is evidently incorrect. ‘ Adhara ' 
(lower lip) is mentioned below. 
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should be made 6 yavas (in width), the upper lip being 
4 yavas ; the gop (the short vertical dimple between the centre of the 
upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be made 

3 parts of an angula {i .e . , 6 yavas) The lower lip should be 
like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, i.e., 0 yavas), its 
width being 2 angulas ; a line (red, like) the bimba fruit should 
be made 6 i/a^?a5, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth (srkhanl) should be made a little drooping, 
(measuring) h an angula each. 

20-23: The chin should be 2 au. sidewise and lO yavas 
long (i.c., high)^ (A space; of half an angula should be between 
the two eye-brows, their length should be 5 an. (each) ; the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eye-brow should measure 

4 a yava (in width)’\ The eye should be 2 an. 2 yavas (in 
length), its width being just 3 parts of it.^ Then the pupil is 
said to be i part of the eye ; it is well-known that 3 parts of 
the former should be made black. The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be shaped) like the belly of a fish ; the outer corners 
of the eyes should be known as 2 kalas (?) and their inside 2 
angulas:' 

^ Bos?e reads the first line of v. 18 as Triblidgiinyulihil kdryd 
osthakasyoparistliitd. But our reading is much better and the line is 
exactly the same as the last line in verse 8 of tlie other iconometric 
text, Pratimdlaksanam edited by me (c/. p. 11). 

^ Bose renders the line as * the chin should bo *2 ait. broad and 
10 ah. long * ; but the translation given above seems to be better in 
keeping with the text, 

* Bose reads cCiifUkrii in place of cdpdkHi (clear in our text), 
and thus cannot translate the passage correctly. 

^ Bose says that ‘ the eye is the three-fourth part of the eye- 
brow,* w^hich is incorrect for 2 ah. and 2 yavas cannot be regarded as 
three- fourth of 5 ahgulas. 

* There seems to be some mistake here in the text. Jyaso- 
daram is meaningless. Bose^s emendation of the second carana as 
padmapatrasya sodare is unsupportable. The Krlydsaniuccaya refers 
to the different measurements of the eyes of 3 types of divinities, 
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‘24-26: The ears are 2 an. broid and 4 an. long ; the projec- 
tion of the ears from the back is said to be 2 an. The trutikd 
(lobe of the ear ?)* should be full 2 an. and kakuni should be 
its half f the raised little ridge between the temple and the 
earhole (karndvarta) is one-fourth part of an amjula.^ The 
hole of the ear is 3 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (pdrsnikd — ? 
pdrsvikd) are as beautiful ; the ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper (?).* 

27-3): The (section of the) head between the two ears is 
18 ail. ; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 an. 
(The space) between the line of the eye-brow and the eye is 
I golaka {i.e., 2 ah.) ; (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 ah. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil ; the line 
of the eye-brow and the karna->sutra should also fall in the same 

viz., the JIuddhas, the Bodbisattvas and the (loddesses ; the shape 
of the eyes of the last, according to it, should be like the belly of a 
fish (sarvdsdni nrhydrastnudm as{d(hdayavdydme triyavavistdrdn- 
matsyodardlidraiti) . Jliasodararn which means the belly of a fish, 
seems to be the correct reading. 

^ Tru{ikd r have tentatively translated as ear-lobe, it is 2 an . 
long ; but in the case of the images of Buddha it is as long ns 4 an. 
(cf. Pratimdlaksanam , verse 20). 

’ Kakuni in our text is meaningless. Bose reads it as kakudd, 
but his reading of the major part of the line is faulty. He reads 
Trutikd dvyahgularn sampattadarddha kakudd bhavet — which has very 
little sense in it. 

My emendation of this line is based on the Kriydsaniuccaya 
commentary on the 18fch verse (2nd line) of the Pratimdlakam^am, 
which reads — Ahgulasya caturlhdm&ah karndvartaatu viatarah. The 
commentary explains the word karndvarta as kapolakarnachidrayor- 
madhye karndvartah kalikdKdro dviyavah {2 yavaa^l ah.). Thus my 
emendaiitm karndvartaatu is far more acceptable than Bose's 
karnapdlyasln which he translates as ‘ the circle of the ear,* whatever 
he may mean by it. 

* This line, especially its first half, is certainly faulty. 1 am 
not at all sure about my rendering. 
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line. The Irntika and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line.* 

81-32 : The projection of the face(froin the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 golas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the slioulder to tlie root 
of the ear will be 8 golakas. Folds of flesli below the chin 
should be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length raeasiire- 
ment*should be lessened by degrees.^ 

33-35 : The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a 'fuaiili or a jatcibandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled ; (or there 
should be) a kiril/iy a tm/fcfea (a three-peaked tiara), a crown 
{mukida) or a kJianda (? a kararida another type of crown). 
Their height should be made 8 an, but never more.'* I shall 

^ These directions about the correct placing of the different 
parts of the face are very helpful to the sculptor. The bhriisCitra, 
akmutra and karnasutra arc mentioned here, the first two implicitly 
and the last explicitly. 

^ Bose's reading and translation differ greatly from mine. 
The second line is read by him as — Tadalamhapramanena cibukd Jearna- 
midayoh, and translated thus, ‘it (the rounded flesh below the chin) 
should fib in with the chin and the roots of the cars.* But this is 
not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made in this couplet 
to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one of 
the Mahdpurusalaksauas, viz., Kamhugrivatd (front part of the neck 
compared to the top of a concfashell which show these parallel lirifs). 
What the author means is that these skin folds should be shown by 
several parallel lines which will be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta 
and early mediaeval images, this feature is frequently present. 

* It seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed 
as above they should never be more than 8 ah. long; when they are 
enclosed within one or other types of the crowns mentioned above, 
the latter also should also not be more than 8 ahgulas. But in 
Chapter VIII, 1 have drawn attention to a Matsya Purdna passage 
where the mauli is described as 14 ahgulas. In Bagehi's copy of this 
text the copyist writes ashlda^diujulam which is rythmicaliy defective. 
The copyist, however, knows his mistake and puts two dots imder 
daia. 
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speak now about the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. 
(The former, i.c., those which are auspicious) should be made a 
little smiling and endowed with beauty and grace. Know that 
there is no place (in art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, 
wrathful, sour or bitter; they should be shunned from a 
distance.^ 

36-39 : Now I shall speak about the details of the measure- 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portioirof the 
body; from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) 
to the navel two faces, z.e., 24 angulas ; (the portion) from the 
navel to the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the 
buttocks sideways,^ the (section) from the hiccough to either of 
the nipples, the space between the two nipples and (that) from 
the side of the neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one 
tala. The portion between the navel and (either of) the two 
nipples is 14 angnlas. The hiccough and the top of the shoulders 
(amsagra) should be placed in the same line ; it has been well- 
said that the width of the space between the two shoulders is 3 
tdlas,^ 

40-41 : The arm-pit should be made 6 angulas and the 
space between it and the paps (stana) should also be the 

' Bose reads the 6rst part of the last line of my couplet No. 35 
as caltram vadanasavisthdnam , But *a circular face’ ill fits with the 
other types which refer to their different expressions; I adhere to 
my reading and translation given above. 

* Bose reads tiryak pdrSvc hi te tathd in the first line of my 
couplet 37. But I think my reading is much better, and it gives a 
clear and correct sense. The distance between the navel and the 
root of the testicles can never measure two talas; the curvature of 
each of the buttocks measures also one tala. A glance at fig. 1 of 
plate VI in my book will support the correctness of my reading and 
translation. 

* Fig 1 in Plate VI seems to show that the hiccough and 
the top of the shoulder are not in one line. But this is due to the 
curvature of the latter, its centre-line and the hiccough are really in 
the same plane. The lowermost base of the shoulders measures $ 
tdlas from one end to the other. 
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same the curvature of the region by the 8;de of the nipple 
should measure one gola. The round nipple should be two yava s 
and the circle of the navel three yavas \ the navel should be made 
deep and should be characterised by the dalisindvatta sign (i e., 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right)." 

42 , The testicles should be 3 (u'lguJas (each) and the penis 
4 angulas ; the height of the hip or the buttock which will be 
fleshy, i^ound and beautiful in appearance should be 8 adgnlas,^ 

43-45 : The length of thearm which is praised by the learned 
is four faces; the upper arm should be 8 kalds and the four-arm 
9 golakas ; the length of the palm (without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
saine.'^ The thumb should be made ‘2 golas and the little 
finger similar to it ; the ring finger should be less than the irnddle 
one by one half nail and the index-finger one nail less than the 
middle one.'"' 

4G-52 : The width of the thumb should be made 0 yavas ; the 
side (measurement) of the middle finger (r.e., its width) should 
be 8i yavas ; after making both (the ring finger and the 
index finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 

^ Bose reads aksa for laksa^ which is wrong; he cannot translate 
aksa; the second carana is read by him as vaksastandntaram which is 
also incorrect. The author first gives us the inside measurement of 
the armpit and then remarks that the space between the armpit and 
the breast (/.«?., the centre of the breast — the nipple) is also the same. 

" Bose translates the passage— d.iA's/adrarfidaac/a/aa, as 
' having the marks of its whirlpool/ which has no meaning. I have 
tried to render it correctly; the sign is one of the malidpurusalaksanas. 

^ The first part of the second line was read by Bose as 
hicQvasfdiig uldv urd dhva ta and translated as ‘ hicha should he cighl 
aiigulasi' I have given the correct reading and translation. 

" The palm and the middle finger beivg 0 atigalas each, the 
two taken together make up one tala. In some texts, tlui former is 
7 angulas long and the latter 5 (cf. Pratiwdlalxsanay vv. 27-8.) 

Verse 43 tells us that the length of the whole arm should be 
48 angulas [makhacaiastaya) but when the constituents of the arms 
are added up we get 46 only (bdhu -IQ ’^prahahu- IS kara—(j + 
mailhyama —6-=:4G). 

51 - 1307B 
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7 yavas,^ The wrist is known as 5 angulas (distant) from the root 
of the ring-finger; the side measurement (i e,, the width) of the 
palm should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 
of the thumb is 2 golas, i.c., 4 amjulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb and that of the index finger should 
be made kald {3 auguJas), The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The, tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded,^ and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should bo made half of its own cingula and its length 
half of its digit; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root like a crescent.^ The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 angulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 angulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines/ 

53-54: I (now) shall speak of the marks in the palms of the 
gods which are of an auspicious character ; the following, , 
a conchshell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastika^ an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, f^rlvatsa, an elephant- 
goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudlid ?) should 
be made (i.c., drawn on the palm)."* 


^ The first part of the first line of my verse 47 (the first part of 
the second line of v. 47 in Bose's edition) is not correctly rendered by 
Bose. He simply puts down that the width of both should be 8 yavas 

but the word ubhau undoubtedly refers here to the ring and the index 
fingers. 

^ Bose’s reading suvrtta in place of suvartita is metrically defec- 
tive. 

® Bose wrongly renders this line as ‘ the wise should make a 
nail like a half-moon at the tip.' The nail where it joins the finger at 
its root is shaped like a crescent. 

^ This refers to one of the Mahdpurusalahsanas; the 29th one in 
the stereotyped list to be found in many Buddhist texts is cakrdhkita- 
liaatapddatalah. In verses 53-4, some of these auspicious signs are 
enumerated. 

® A few only of these auspicious marks are mentioned in the 
Pratimdlaksanam (v, 27: Sahkham cakrani tale nyaatarp padmarp ca 
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55-58: The root of the thighs the region from which 

the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts the length of the 
thighs is ‘-2 vttastis, while the same of the shanks is ‘2 
The knees should be 2 kalas and the ankles known as I kala each ; - 
the heels are known as 2 kalas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet sliould be 7 angiilas wide and 10 
angulas long ; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foot, the second toe (sficikn) is equal to it (in measure- 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yavas ; the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail while the little toe is less by a digit (thhn the 
middle toe).* 

59-02: The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas : the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas ; the same of the middle and foiirth toes is said to be 
and H yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The 
toes are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of 
the feet should be made like tlie back of a tortoise ; the toes are 
said to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). 
The feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the 
nails, of the form of oyster-shells.*’ 

hulisahkusuiii \ Sarvalaksanarupinyo lehhdh kdnjdh prthayvidhdh), I 
have little doubt about yavamciJd in the next being a mistake for 
japamdld (a rosary) 

^ This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than 
Bose's, which is, * the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to 
the centre of the navel and penis’. 

* In many other iconometric texts, the length of the feet is one 
tala, Le,, 12 ainjulas ; it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is 
left out in the estimate of the length of the foot in our text. It is laid 
down here that the length of the big and second toes is a quarter of the 
foot, l.c,, 2^ ahijulas. Thus, according to this estimate, the feet with 
the toes will measure 12^ angulas. 

* The upper surface of the feet convex in appearance like the back 

of a tortoise is one of the Mahdpurusalaksanas. Variihamihira tells 
us that the toes of the lords of men should be well-set and their feet 
convex-shaped like a tortoise (tSlistdnguli liirmonnalau ca 
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63-G5 ; Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 aiigulas ; the neck is 8 angulas wide and 
three times this (i.e,, 24 angulas) in its circumference. The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kalds. The root, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 angulas res- 
pectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-68; The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 
as 15 angulas — (the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
aiigu-as (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 angulas and 2 kalds respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of ail the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measure- 
ment of their width). 

69-70 ; The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kola. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks ; the thighs, the calfs of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane ; a twice-born 


caranau maniijesvarasya — Brhatsamhitd, Ch. 67, v. 2). The well- 
planted feet with fleshy convex shape were very carefully depicied 
by the early Indian artists. Beferenco to the toes being similar 
to the feet of a jaluka in the previous line is enigmatic. Jaluka 
means a leecb ; .but ' toes like the leg of a leech ' (this is Bose’s 
rendering) have little sense. Tho passage * jaluka pddasa ms- 
thdnd* may be a mistake for ‘ jdlapddasamasthdnd * which would 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the 
toes. One> of the Mahdpuruaalaksanas is ‘ jalangulihastapada/ which, 
whatever might have been its original significance, came to mean as 
early as the fourth century A.D. — ‘ tho feet and the hands of the 
mahdpurusa are netted ’ like those of tho haniRardja — the golden 
mallard. For discussion about this sign, see my articles on ‘ The 
Webbed Fingers of Buddha,' I. H, Quarterly, Vol. VI, pp. 717-27; 
Vol. VII, pp. 654-56. 
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should know above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body)/ 

71: Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear- 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77: The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of new. (To them) should be 
given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be m5.de like an 
umbrella ; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well drawn lines of eye-brows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness ; if the image has conch-shell like neck, then it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plentitude and strength ; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plentitude and prosperity ; (their) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfa of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn- 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images ; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits.” 

^ Bose’s translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He 
renders it thus, ‘ the back should be made like a bamboo and the end 
of the neck should be on the same plane.' His difficulty was that 
he could not emend the passage prstham vamstnn in the text as 
prsthavanisa which means ‘ the back-bone ' ; sphicau means buttocks 
and not * the end of the neck.' 

^ The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty 
such as chatrdkrtislrsatd, kainhugrivatd, etc., which are peculiar to 
great men and gods. The comparison of several limbs to different 
animal and plant organisms in some of the lines is very apt ; I have 
already referred to A. N. Tagore's very illuminating study of this 
aspect of Indian art {Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anaiomij). 
These verses and those immediately following fully show that the 
authors of the ;5'//pa.sd.st ras were very much alive to the necessity of 
artists fashioning really beautiful images, even when they were asked 
to follow the injunctions laid down in the texts. 
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78 84; The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an 
image turned towards the left destroys one’s fame, while 
the same raised upwards causes loss of wealth ; (images) with 
small eyes, round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar 
nature (i.e., they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid 
from a distance (images) witli eyes small (in measurement) 
or eyes cast down. If the image is made with a sunken 
belly, then there will always be destruction of crops ; if its 
thighs be less (in measurement), then abortion will certainly 
be caused there. If the three, viz,, the nose, eyes and fingers 
are short, there will be great demerit; this will also be so, if the 
shanks, neck and chin (of the image) be too long, if its head, ears 
and nose are too thick, if its joints, belly and nails are too thick, 
if its hands, feet and eyes are too low, if its neck, shoulders 
and arms arc too short'. After knowing these merits and 
demerits, the wise should make an image. 

85-86 : The length or height and girth of (images) charac- 
terised by Nuvdtrdd have been described as above. The 
gods should surel} (measure) and god-like men 8i faces ; 
(ordinary) men are 8 tala, the mothers (he., women) 74®. 

’ Bose's translation of the above verses is somewhat defective; 
c.;/., he renders heharalxSl as ‘eyes contracted,' while it certainly 
means ‘eyes with a squint.’ His reading gnva*H\jam hhuja in 
verse 82 can certainly be improved upon ; the passage should read 
grrvamsahhiiju all of which should never be too short or low. 
Sajdotsedhata, i.G., the seven limbs being raised is one of the 
Mahdpurusalalxsanas, The Kriijdsamuccaya comments on the term in 
this manner: Saptnthcdhcti saptdvayavdh utsedhd unnatdscGti... 
Icatame padadvaycun hanladvayarp shandhadvayarp, yiivd ccti,.. 
kincidunnatirutsedhah , 

^ Evidently thi.s height measurement is only applicaUle to 
ordinary women; in verse 85, it is expressly mentioned that the 
Devi images are characterised by a lieight which is 8 times their 
own face. Bose's reading as well as rendering of the first line of 
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The periphery and height (measurenienta) of linages) of 6 
or 7 laid measure are described according to the rules (detailed) 
in the Atrcyalak>iana\ 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height ; the face should be made 6 kalds, 
the torso 11 hiUls. The width of the neck, breasts and the 
space between the two nipples— all these parts of the goddess- 
» figures -are made one-half the face (i.c., 0 ancjidas). The 
middle part (?) should be made 8 anyiilas, the k ins are known 
to be 5 kalds, the hip should be made 20 auijiilas and the 
thighs or upper legs 11 kalds. The knees are 8 (UKfulas 
each and the calfs of the legs *20 (n'Kfulas ; the ankle should 
be made 2 anyulas — this is the auspicious mark of the 
goddesses. 

91-94 : The periphery of the head should be made 00 aiigulas ; 
the root of the arms is 5 angnlas, while its girth should be tliree 
times this. The wrist is 0 aiigahis (wide) and its circumference 
is thrice the same (/.c., 3 times 3 aarjulas, viz., 9 adgulas). The 
middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by t) kalds and its girth 
is 3 times it (i.r., 18 Icalds or 30 angulas). The middle of the 
shanks is 5 afujalas. its circumference being thrice the same. Tu 
all cases, (the girth of the pirticular limbs) should bo made three 
times (their width), and in the case of the fingers, this is the 
same. The outer corners of tlie eyes, the breasts, the hips (of 
the female figures) should be made a little more than the mea- 


my couplet No. 85 is faulty ; he reads it as — Kifuca cakfre 
dhruva}ri caiva astarddha dccamnnusdh and Iranslalos it as, 
‘Tn the case of the mouth of gods and men, ii should be eight 
and half.’ But there is no doubt that the author refers here 
to the height of two individual types, viz,, ‘(tods’ and ‘men like gods’ 
{dcvalalpaiiianuja in the .A/afs//a BanTaa, alreaily referred to by me 
in Chapter VIJI). The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the 
N yagrodhapamnandala type of beings. 

' In this line, there is an undoubted reference to the original 
source, viz., Atrejialaksamainf from which all these details were 
collected by the author. 
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surement (laid down in the canons), for then it will be more 
pleasing to the eye. 

The above is the eight tala ])evl image. ^ 

05-96: Now I shall speak about I he characteristic mea>^iire- 
meiits of children (gods in the shape of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senfipati (Karttikeya), Yina- 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of bo)s — (their height) 
is 6 times (their face).® ' 

96-102 : A aolaka is to be known in the top of the head {i.c., 
the latter is to measure 2 anquhis in height), the face (should be 
a sum) of 6 (jolakas. The neck is to be made 2 afujulas, there 
sliould be 20 aufjulas in the torso. The navel is to be h a (jola or 
a kaJd, the depth there being 1 ancjula, ' The thighs should be 
made 7 AuhLv (each), the knees being one (folaka ; the calfs 
should be made 6 kahls, while the ankle is known as 1 a})(}ula. 
The heel as before is 6 aagiilas, the feet o kalus and the big toe 1 
cjolaka in length. The second toe should be made equal to the 
big toe, the middle toe is just less than it by 2 yavas, the fourth 
toe is less by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space 
between) the hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 anyulas, 
the upper arm 9 amjulas, the fore-arm 5 (jolas, the length of the 
palm 2 (jolakas. The middle finger is 2 gofa.v, the index finger is 

^ 1 have already pointed out Bose's mistake in reading it as 

Devi lahsane and suggesting that the term is one of the names of the 
text. 

^ Bose’s translation of this part of the text as ‘ the marks of the 
idols of children, of generals, of the Vinayakas, of Yaksas are six-fold 
and auspicious * is undoubtedly wrong. Senapati is Karttikeja, the 
war-god; Yaksas here evidently refer to the Ganas, and Vinayakas, to 
their leader Ganapati and his various aspects. In other iconume'ricul 
texts, the god Ganapati is enjoined to be made according to the 
Pancatdla measurement. The text is very corrupt here. 

Bose’s reading and rendering of this line are partly faulty; he 
reads it — Arddhagolakala ndbhydm khanitam tryahgulam iathd, and 
translates it as follows : ‘ the navel should be half a gala and one Mid, 
and thn e ahgulas deep.* The width and the depth of the navel in 
figures of boys can never be 3 ahgulas each. 
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ess than it by a nail ; the ring-finger should be made half a nail 
less than the middle finger ; the thumb and the little finger are 
to be less by a digit than the ring-finger.* 

103-100 ; Now, f shall speak about the kahls (in connection 
with) the width (measurements of the six-tdla images).* The 
head should be hulas, its circumference being thrice as 
much ; the middle of the face is G kalds, the space between 
the ear "and the tip of the nose being as much. There are 
3 kalds in the middle of the neck, 16 angulas being the belly ; 
in the middle of the torso (the width) is 6 galas, the hip being 
7 (jolakas. The middle of the thigh is 4 galas (wide), the knee 
is ‘2 kalds and 6 yavas ; the shank in its middle is known as 
o angulas (in width), the ankle is 3 angulas. The feet in their 
width are said to be 2 kahls and h augula each. The big toe 
is 0 yavas, the intervening space (between it and the next toe) 
is known as 3 yavas ; the se(*ond toe sliould be male S yavas. 
the middle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and the little toes are to 
be made G and 5 yavas respectively ; thus should the learned 
make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to be 3 angulas in 
its width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the middle toe 7.® 


* 1 accept Bose’s (Mnendation of this pu-sage as ‘ madhija- 

marddhanakliahlndm * which has much better souse than madhyam- 
parvanakhahluam of the Sanskrit original. The Tibetan version fully 
supports his correction. 

* Bose has inserted just before this line Iti sapiaialah on the 
authority of the Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verses 
preceding it (05-102) deal with the length or height measurements 
of Sattdla images ; the wovdlmdganam (6 times th< face) in verse 95 
means sattdlam. His preference for sattdlasya laksanaui in the 
first lino of my verse No. 103 to vistdrena kaldni ca^ on the authority 
of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable. The author of the text gives 
us details of the width measurements of the Sattdla images in verses 
103-109, and their length or height measurements in verses 
95-102. 

" This line is omitted in the Tibetan version and Bose omits 
it accordingly. But it refers to an alternative measurement of two 
of the toes and can be accepted as genuine. 

52-1807B 
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These are the characteristics of tlie six-riTpa (tdJa — images) in 
the Atreya-tilaka.^ 

110-11; After this, I shall speak about the characteristics 
of the daSatdla. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Carcika, the Rsis, the Brahmaraksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 
to this tala measurement) and no images of otliers (should be 
made according to it). 

11*2-16: The head should be 2 golakas, the face 6 golakas ; 
tlie neck should me made 2 golakas, and tlie torso 26 angulas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 kald,s (each), the hip should 
be 5 kalds ; the thighs are 26 angidas, the knee is known as 
5 angulas. The shanks are 26 angulas, the ankle is known as 
3 angulas ; the portion below it (i.r., the heel) is to be made 

5 angulas, as is well-ordained The portion of the upper arm 
is to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know tl^at the 
fore-arrn is 10 golakas. Know that the section of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 kalds. Those who are well- versed in the 
sdstras (silpasdstras) should make tliese measurements (of height 
or length in the dahtdla images). 

These are the characteristics of the dasaUlla (measurement) 
in the Atrcya4ilaka 

.117-18: Now I shall speak al)out the characteristics of the 
sapta-idla. The head is to be known as 3 angulas, the face 

6 kalds ; the neck is known as 3 angulas, and it sliould be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is H) angulas, well- 
adorned with (proper) proportions and roundness. 


* Bose reads Atreyalaksanc satldlaaya lakaanam. 

* The author of the text gives only a summary of the length 
measurements of the dasatala images. In verse 143, the height 
of the nitamb a and /ca (2 is laid down as 2 kalds and 5 kalds, i.c., 
4 and 10 angulas respectively. But the summary of thes^ details 
given in the'end of the text lays down that the nitambdhguli and 
katyahguli are 4 and 5 angulas respectively ; this would make the 
sum total of a daUiala image full 120 angulas, while, according to 
verse 113, it would be 125 angulas. 
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119-22: The buttock is one amjula, the hip 1 (/o/afca, the 
thighs 19 arujulasy the knee 8 angtdas, the shanks 19 angulaSy the 
ankle is known as 1 angula; the portion below (the ankle — i,e., 
the heel) in the sapta-idia image is 2 angulas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 ahgulas\ the angulas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 tala (this is a round-about way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 angulas in length), the forearm should be made 
7 golakas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 angulas. The (above) 
measurements (length-wise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the mstras. 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Sapta-ldla measurement 
in the Atrcija-iilaka.^ 

12H-28: Now I sha'l speak about the characteristic features 
of the catustdia (measurement). The head should be made 1 
angula, the face 12 angulas; know that the neck is 1 angula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be i and 
1 angula respectively. The thigh should be 9 angulas, the knee 
is known as 1 angula; the shank is known as 0 angulas and the 
ankle should be \ angula; the portion below the latter (?.c., the 
heel) is said to be 1 angula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be known as 1 kalds. 
The upper arm is 3 golakas, the fore-arm 8 angulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 angulas in its length. The model- 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
measurement of the dwarfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above is the description of the Catustdia in the Alrcya- 
iilaka. 

129-30: Listen! I shall now speak about the disposition of 
images of large size. (Among them) the smallest one is known 

^ The proportions of the Saplaldla images come after those of the 
Dasatdla ones; Tho Navatdla and Asfatdla proportions are given order 
of precedence to the other two. PaflcatdJa, Tti- Dvi- and Eka-tdla 
images are not referred to in our text. 
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to be 15 cubits (in height^; the medium sized one is twice (the 
above size — 30 cubits), the big-sized ones being known thrice 
the same (i.c., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits).' 

131-36: The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will always be harmful.^ A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a. broken 
image forbodes death in the family, while one that is split up, 
war. Be it an image or be it the phallic: emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers — 
all of them should be laised (from the sanctum) according to tl;e 
rites laid down by the law.'’ After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial olTerings and clothes (the house- 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi- 
tiatory water performed according to Vedic Hiantra.' A rope 
is to be made of hair, wh/T/u - grass, woven silk or linen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god (f.r., the image) 
should be taken away after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (/.c., the neck) of a bull. 

137-40: If the image is made of stone, then it should he 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or in the confluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 

^ These huge images were usually made of clay; but it is certain 
that they reached such heights very rarely. Varahamihira, as T have 
shown in Chapter VTIT, speaks only of two, three or at most four 
cubit images. 

* Bose wrongl.N renders the term * devata * as 'goddess.' 

^ I prefer the re.iding uchjkataijGi which means * should be 
raised' to Bole's n.djdpnyet which he has translated as * should be 
given farewell. ' 

^ The Brahmin priests usually spr nkle propitiatory water {sdnti- 
jala) on the house holder and the members of his family after the 
performance of each vniniiUiha karma, while muttering the Vedic 
mantra: — Oni svasti na Indro vrddJtasravah svaaii nah puad visva- 
veddh, etc. 
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brass, then all oC them should be melted in fire, if one desires 
his own welfare. If the image is of wood, then it should be 
covered with new cloth and, after being sprinkled with clarified 
butter and honey, should be put into a blazing fire. In case 
the image is made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the 
ground (to the depth of its head) and afterwards it should be 
put into the hole, and the latter filled up.^ 

Whether it be an image or a liiiga (which is to be 
destroyed in the above different ways), another one endowed 
with all auspicious signs should again be re-enshrined according 
to rules a new replica of the old one is to be set up in the 
latter’s place). This act results in the welfare of the Brahmans, 
the young and old and all mankind in general, the king obtains 
victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops. The noble soul by whom the old images are replaced 
by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than 
one thousand crores of ijtnjas. 

Here ends the chapter on the restorat ion of old (images — 
jiriKKldhdru) in the Alrcyn Iila1:(i.~ 

* Hose reads jyasdni in place of [Hidhivt ; but hlamayi is 
already mentioned in verse 137. Pdrthivi and mrnniaijl, however, 
denote practically the same type of images. It may be that one 
refers to terracotta figures, while the other means ordinary clay 
figures. 

^ Bose takes vv. 141-42 as later additions, because they are 
not in Tibetan and because they seem to have no connection with 
the preceding verses. But the verses arc certainly not out of place 
or context here for several of the preceding verses expatiate on the 
merits of restoration. The Agni Purdna {cAi. 07, vv l-o) expatiates 
on the same topic; there is, however, some difference noticeable in the 
two texts as regards disposal of the old images. 
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( ’?i: K'o ) 

5n«fT5rl?IT «IT^ ?St^i=IT ?nf?! | 

BJIJT afl TWT’!FHT»| II {II 

Hqfa fIfJT l|5lli 

t^TJTiT^iTeiT^i^w i 

nf«if%3RHunw afa^T a^feg^qf^wi^T i 

a»a1%aT g 'qglsr l^qr 5Tfq%‘ qtf^ag ii«ii 
aT’qT^^Tjf^qrqlqTggT^gi^aT qi’of 1 
t 'q Iqgqi' ’q fqaa»| ii\i,ii 
qrar? f^^Trg qj^ig qt ji^ i 
qj’lf g ikh 

qpqfqTsa: qn?qfsqq^% I 

qiw#ri: gfiWTTqf q ii'oii 

qg^ qfq«’. qraafa ^I’aqs’Sifrt^Tg i 
qniflJf5mnmr?nq%itt«^ ncii 
qqi^T g q^* qgw^a q}m»i i 
fqnqf g qrqii^qqirfr* samg util 

?rraqig^ qrars;^ q qrargmat qqr i 

qi^qig^qqg^qsa? qi^sSl: uioii 



Al’l’UNDJX U 


t ft%«T^3FT riw I 

s^SKT iratsit ^af^HRTsits^^f ii?^ii 

^ST I 

»5ni«r 11^911 

©\ ^ 

^ T?JI g f^s|cff;Sf»!r ss^ 11^811 

’STT^ ??%aif5t^?j isf^^ai |^»n 1 

?r>^T qr?;niT^tf^Jlf^: ^qfT \\(X\\ 

qiT^g ^T^SI ^ ?l?nwiir5T I 

SIT^^^R^JT^STJRT ^ 11^1' 

A -J V • ' 

^T^.«wmg’'?iT fq*siffn?n![T sr# i 
^Tgqifa=^ ^gT^ ^ Q\it ^ ii^^ii 

^T^JJ ftg't igrWT ^ PT^t f^qiTPflTflt I 
PW^Pfr^T’!?) ll^'^ll 

^siaiT?i^iRT: ^PTf Pfr^Rn: i 

^ ^g^MniRT:,?ijg!^ptsw=,BPi’^?|3i: hrh 
PifPrTUgWTPtRR^^ rl3i^^; | 
5|PR^3TRmp|f.^ 5RRTgfpi1%^ PT Roll 
PTTT^ pftpTT^glsftnr^ fp^^g q^ i 
IT«^ g RR fqH^TT qfWfig fqgftim: RH R?ll 
g qngRv^ Ig^' < isqf g qfw^: \ 
fqg# ’pgl^^ g^qftfvi: r^ii 

qffe^CTgsq fgg^T ’qcPTfr^i^gg'm qft^ i 
tq?! fWT TWl^R R^* 

%gm Rw\*rS»i Rsiqftqtre: i 
^’qRijq pto ii^8ii 
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fISIT wan?? I 

^ nfcT^Ti? ii^ «.» 

f^^Tnr t#ir iR^n 

WV21T ir^fai^ 5fl«rq^^5r'^»iT i 
^SfCIT g^T ^aiTfngffT airf^TKT g cr'^lan’ ll’^.'SII 

aiiTaV. i 

amqf^wpir qrrlf q^^i^«T r^cil 

%*rTg^q»jjsi»!r^tn^Taa|%^fM: qnai^ \ 

qfh»»T gf^T Hqffl n\i ii 


Vrq5[f^g’|??!qa5T^T an II8<J1II 
^qnanRfB^iaif ^an^T^Twqi^riT qj’n: i 
ajT?Tt^4t 'gsarosftanai: ams'imai iin’ii 

SRT’ir g Wirl’: I 

qTHT^aWT q<ff ?f^nifqa!?iT f%5!^Tg: i »*,?« 
'^rs^reqafwqi^T f^suTir^g^ g%: i 
nwn%nT’#af sbvtt^w h^irh 



BBHAT SAMHITA 

{Gh. 57, Verses 1-29, 49-52) 

Translation with Notes 

1 

f 1 have quoted the above verses from the Brhatsamhitd 
just to show by way of comparison the difference between the 
earlier and later iconometric texts. It will be seen that the 
verses from the Brhatsamhitd mainly deal with images measuring 
108 angtdas, incidentally referring to a few which measure 120 
angiiJas. The Pratimdmnnahiksanam which I take to be a fairly 
good specimen of the texts of the later period, on the other 
hand, gives us many varieties of measure such as navatdla, 
astatahy saptafdtay dasatdla, etc. It must be noted, however, 
it gives the honour of precedence only to the navatdia images.] 

Verses 1-4 : These have been translated and commented on 
by me in Chapter VITT. 

Verse 5; The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
arigulas (in length) ; the jaws are two angidas each (in width) 
and the chin is 2 angiiJas wide\ 

Verse 6 : The forehead is 8 anguJas in its width ; the tem- 
ples on each side are 2 angnlas further off from it, their (down- 
ward, ix.y lengthwise) measurement being 4 angulas^. The ears 
are each 2 anguJas in width. 

^ In the Taittimja Vpantsad (1, 3), the words uttardlianu and 
adhardhanu occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. 
Utpala comments on the Brhaisaviliitd passage as liammi dve dve 
ohgule ca vistrte 1 M ukhagalasandht liarumh So, according to him, 
‘the place where the face and the neck join is the /»r/nu ;* Ihio in- 
correctly translates the word as chin in his Tdhimdna. p. 77. 

^ The hhkhas, i.e„ the temples are 4 angvlas when taken down- 
wards. Utpala comments on the passage thus: — Sanlihau caturah- 
guldvadhohhdgau dirghau hdryau ijatah iankhadho gandabhdga 
ucyate. 


63-1307B 
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7 : The upper uiargin of the ear should be made in tlie same 
line with the eye-brow and should be anljulas distant (from 
the lattei) ; the ear-hole and the eminence near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye.' 

8: Vasistha says that (the space) between the extreme corner 
of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 angidas.^ The lower lip 
is 1 angnla wide, the upper being its half. 

9 : The gocclid (gojl, i.c., the short dimple between 'the centre 
of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is i afigula (in width), 
the mouth being 4 augtilas in length. When the latter is closed, 
it is ih angulas in width, it being 3 angulas wide (in the middle), 
when open. 

10: The nostrils are 2 angulas in extent ; at their end rises 
the nose 2 angulas in height. The intervening space between the 
two eyes is 4 angulas,^ 

11 : The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 2 angulas, 
the ball of the eyes being i of the same. The vision of the 
pupil is i (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 1 angula.^ 

^ Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole is 
in the same line with the rheum of the eye ; his words aro : Suhumdr- 
akam ca karnasrotahsamipe unnato ^nnrgastannniraprahandhasatnayn \ 
Netraprabandhasabdena pradmiliocyaie, Kern wrongly quotes the 
last part of this commentary as pramfisihocyate {J.R.A.8., 1873, p 324 
and n. 1). 

^ Vasistha as quoted by Utpala: Karnanctrdntaram yacca tad- 
vindydccaturahgulini. There is a slip in Kern’s translation of the 
line in the B rhatsamhitd ; he puts ‘ the space between the extreme 
eye-corners and eyes, at 4 digits ’ (JMA.S,, 1873, p. 324). 

^ This evidently refers to the space between the two pupils, 
not the inside corners of the eyes ; the distance between the latter 
is 1 ahgula (ncArdritare 'hgule jfleyo, PratimdJalkaanam, v. 10). 

^ Utpala explains drhtdrd as rnadhyuvarttini humdri. Kern 
remarks that ‘ this is right if we take kumdri or kanlnikd in the sense 
of the pupil’s innermost part, cf, Su^ruta, ii, p. 303. ’ He further 
says that ‘it must be taken into account that the vision in the pupil 
requires a larger measure in sculpture than in nature 8., 

1873, p. 324, f. n. 2. 
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l2 : The line of the eye-brows (extending from one extremity 
to other) measures 10 amjulas, its width being only h an arigula, 
(The interstice) between the two eye-brows (not their line; is 2 
angulas, (each) brow being 4 angulas in length. 

13: The hair-line (i.c,, the line on the forehead from which 
the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in extent 
to (the length of) the joint eye-brows (i.e., 10 angvlas), its thick- 
ness being i an angula. At the end of the eyes must be deli- 
neated karaviraka (i.c., the inner corner) 1 angiihi in measure- 
ment/ 

14 : The head is 32 nitgulas in circumference and 11 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 nvgulas 
(only of the 32) are shown, twenty being invisible.^ 

15 : The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 angulas in length, as it is said by Nagnajit.^ The 
neck is 10 angulas wide, and 21 angulas in circumference. 

16 ; From the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is 12 angulas ; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same ; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis (viz., the root of the penis). 

17 : The thighs measure 24 according to the angula 
measurement ; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps are 4 angulas and the feet are the same (in height).'^ 

' Utpala says haravlraliaiu (hlsikcli irrasldclhatu . But Kern 
remarks that ‘the inner corner, hatavlraka also called mushiJia in 
a quotation from Kasyapa ' (J.R.A.S., 1873, p. 325, f. n. 1) ; but 
evidently he is inaccurate. 

" This is interesting. In pictures only the front of the bead 
is shown, the deity being represented frontally. But in relievo repre- 
sentations, greater or lesser section of the girth of the bead is to be 
shown, according to the nature of the relief. In sculptures fully in 
the round, however, the whole of the periphery is to be shown. 

•*’ Utpala comments: Miikham dlrgham caturdasdiiguJdni hem. 
rekhd dve anguJe evatn sodasa | Tathd ca Nngnajit 1 DvyahgulCi hesa. 
rekhaivam mukham sijdt y.odasdiigiilam I 

^ Jdnukayiccha is explained by Utpala as the same as chk(daha ( ?) 
as is well-known to the people (/Gni/?cap!cc.^ic...i/c ca clihdalic Hi 
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18 : The feet are T2 angulas in length and 6 in breadth ; 
the great toes are 3 angulas long, and 5 angulas in circumference. 
The second toe is (also) 3 angulas long. 

19 : The rest of the toes should be made less by one-eighth, 
in succession. It is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is li angula, 

20 ; Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratimd-laksana) 
say that the nail of the great toe is ? angula ; the naiis of the 
other toes are less by 4 angula in succession, or a little less. 

21 : The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 angulas long and 5 broad ; in its middle, it is 
7 angulas wide and 3 times 7 (i.c., 21) in circuit. 

22 : The knees in their middle are 8 angulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (i.e,, 28 angulas), 

23 : The hip is 18 angulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 angula in depth as well as in extent. 

24 : The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 angulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 angulas ; 6 such higher up (in an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pits.’ 

25 : The shoulders should be made 8 angulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length) ; the upper arm is 6 
angulas in width and the lower arm 4. 

26: The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 angulas, the same at the wrist (agrahasta explained by 
Utpala as prakosUiapradcsa) being 12. The palm is 6 angulas 
broad and 7 long. 

praaiddhe). Kern’s quotation from the commentator is faulty ; he 
writes, ‘ janukapitthe (sic.) ye lake cakkalike Hi prasiddhe. This 
cakkatikani or cakkalikd looks like a prdkrt form of the diminutive 
of cakra, “ disc.” He translates the word as ‘insteps’ ; but evidently 
the author refers to the measurement of the knee-cap or the patella. 

^ Utpala expressly tells us * Stanayorurdhvam tiryak krtvd »ad- 
ahgulike kaksyc kdrye.* 
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27: The middle finger is 5 an^w/a^ (long), the forefinger is 
half a joint (or digit) smaller ; the ring-finger is like the latter and 
the little one is less than the same by a whole digit. 

28: The thumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure of a nail is the Fame as one- 
half the joints of each finger, 

29 : ‘ An image should be represented in such a way tliat 

its ecyiipment, dress, ornamerits and outward form be in agree- 
ment with the country. By possessing the recjuired characteris- 
tics an idol will, by its very presence, bestow prosperity’ (Kern). 


4d*52: ‘A statue (of Burya) one cubit high is beneficial; 
one that measures two cubits in altitude brings wealth; an image 
of three cubits promotes peace ; and one of four, abundance. An 
idol (of the sun) with excessive limbs bodes peril from the 
monarch ; one with undersized limbs, infirmity to the maker; one 
with a thin belly, danger of famine; one that is lean, loss of 
wealth. When it shows a wound, you may predict the maker’s 
death by the sword. By being bent to the left, it destroys his 
wife ; by being bent to the right, hfe. It causes blindness by 
having its eyes turned upwards, and care, by the eyes being 
downcast. These good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the 
Sun's statue, apply to all idols' (Kern).’ 


' The verses 40-52 contain matter somewhat similar to that con- 
tained in verses 131-33 of the Pratifnanidnalakbanam; verses 
72-84 of the same text, however, supply us with a far more detailed 
account of the merits and demerits of images, especially navatdhi 
ones ; but the same is applicable to other images also, as in the 
Brhatsainhiid verse (No. 52) it is expressly laid down that 
‘ these good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the Sun’s statue, 
apply to all idols.’ 



APPENDIX S 
Part III 

In this part of the Appendix A are incorporated in tabular 
form the broader details about the height measurements of the 
dasatdla images as laid down in a few comparatively late .texts. 
The da^ataldj as I have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three 
varieties, uttama, madhyama and adhama, measuring 124, 
120 and 116 angulas respectively. For further details about the 
above, the reader is requested to refer to T. A. G. Kao’s 7'd/a- 
mdna or Iconometry (M. A, S. I., No. 3), where he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other tala images. Since 
the publication of Kao’s Work, ^iljmratna of Srikurnara has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text, 

UTTAMADASATAliA 



^ilparatna 

Kdrandgama 

Kamikdgamn 

VnikJiduasfigama 


"p 

' ca 

ca 

"a 

a 

ca 

a 

c8 

3 

o3 


t20 

! 2: 

bo 

> 

bo 

> 

bo 

> 


•c 

1 ^ 

•a 

(0 

•c 

ca 

•a 

ea 


< 


< 


< 

pH 

< 

pH 

The height of the u^ntsa 

1 

3 

1 



1 



1 

3 

From it to kesdnta 

3 


3 


3 


3 


From kesdnta to ak-ji- 

4 

’ 3 

4 


4 

4 

4 

3 

Sidra 

From aksisutra to nose 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

From nose to chin 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

From chin to throat 

... 

4 

. .. 

4 

• . • 

4 


4 

Neck 

3 

7 

4 


4 


3 

7 

From hikkdsutra to the 

13 

3 

13 

4 

13 

4 

18 

3 

end of the breasi. 

From breast to the 

13 

3 

1 

13 ; 

4 

18 

4 

13 

3 

navel 

From navel to the 

1 

13 i 

3 

13 j 


13 


13 


me4hramula 

From medhramiila to 

' 27 


1 

27 


27 


20 

1 ^ 

5 

the thigh 

Knee-cap 

'4 ; 


4 


4 


4 

3 

Janghd 

•i7 : 

... 

27 


27 

... 

20 

5 

Janghd to pddatala 

4 : 

- 

4 


4 

1 **' 

4 

3 

Toi'AL 

124 


124 

1 

1 

124 

■ 

124 

... 
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DASATALA 

1. Height mesurements of a Buddha image of 120 anyulas 
according to Pratimdlaksana : — 


TJsnisa 

... 

... 4 ah. 

KeSasthdn 

... 

... 2 

Fa«e 


... 13 J „ 

Neck 


... 4 „ 

Neck to chest ... 


... 12^ 

Chest to navel ... 


... m 

Navel to penis ... 


... 12i 

Thigh 


... -25 

Knee 

... 

... 3 , , 

Shank 

... 

... 25 „ 

Gulpha 

... 

... 2 ,, 

Pdrsni 

Total height 

... 4 

... 120 ak. 

IL Same, according to the Kriydsamuccaya commentary : — 

Vanlsa to nt ck ... 


... 2i)^ (lii. 

Neck 


... 4 ,, 

Neck to chest ... 


. ... 124- 

Chest to navel ... 


... 12| „ 

Navel to penis ... 


... 124 - 

Thigh 


... 25 , , 

Knee 


... f) 

Shank 


... 25 ,, 

Gidpha 


2 

Par an i 

Total height 

... 4 

... 124 ail 


So, the commentary gives us details about a lluddha of the 
Uitamadaiatdla measure. 
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III. Height. measurementB of j 
according to f^uhranlfi : — 

X da^atdlapramdna image 

Face 

. 13 

ah. 

Neck 

5 

i f 

Neck to chest ... 

. 13 

f » 

Chest to navel ... 

. 13 

1 » 

Navel to penis ... 

. 13 

f 1 

Thigh 

. 26 

} t 

Knee 

.. 5 

99 

Shank 

. 26 

1 I 

Pd rs tj i {(j u 1 [j h d cl hah) 

0 

• t 

Total height 

... 119 

ah. 

It is one ahgula less than the full 
mention of the height of gulpha here. 

measure. But 

there is no 


IV. Same of a madhyamadaSatala image (goddess) according to 
Mdnasdra : — 

Head (crown to hair line) 

4 a». 

Forehead (up to the eye-line) ... 

... 0 ,, 

Nose (up to the lip) 

... 4 ,, 

Thence to chin 

3i ,, 

Neck- joint 

... i M 

Neck 

... 4 ,, 

Hiccough to chest 

... 13 ,, 

Chest to navel 

... 13 

Navel to organ 

... 13 

Thigh 

... 26 ,, 

Knee 

... 4 

Shank . 

... 26 

Foot 

... 4 ,, 

Total height 

... 120 ah. 

It is to be noted that in most of the 

above tables (except in 

that from the Sukraniii), the portion above 

the hair-line is included 

in the compulatii-n of the total height. The 

author of the Suhranlti 

follows 1 he earlier tradition in leaving it out (at. Brhatsarrihita; see 
PI. VI., Fig. 1). 
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When I edited the text, Samyaksamhuddhabhdsita- Buddha- 
pratinmlaksanam, I thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied witli the textual data. While 
engaged in this work, I measured several representative 
specimens of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, 
with the same object in view. The measurements which 1 
could take with the help of anthropometric instruments were 
mainly of height or length and rarely of tlie width of the varioins 
sections of the images. Ancient and mediaeval i(*ons are nsua'ly 
relievo-figures; so the periphery of their respective pans cannot 
be measured. Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most 
cases, owing to the difficulty in lo('ating the extreme points. 
Again, as these images, unlike those of Buddha, very often !)ear 
on their different limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremtJy 
difficult to be sure about the iconometric data collected from 
them. So, [ took only those measurements about wiiich I 
could reasonably be sure, and I record them in order that 
they may be compared with the corresponding ones laid 
down in the texts. T have initiated this comparison my- 
self, and have shown that there seems to be a fair agreement 
between the respective data in the case of those images which 
are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period.' 

' T offer my thanks here to Messrs. S. K. Saraswati, M.A., and 
T. G. Raychowdhuri, M.A , P.li.S., of the Calcutta University, for 
helping me in collecting these iconometric data. My sixth-year 
students of A.I.H.C. (Gr. TB) and Pali (Gr. E) departments (session 
1939-40), also helped me in this vi'ork, 

W— 1807© 
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1. Vienu (from Bibar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864), now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum; 
date — C. 9th century A. D. 


Height (with kirita) 

... 67.7 

„ (without ,,) 

... 59.0 

Length of the crown 

... 1.3 

,, „ face 

... 7.0 

„ „ neck 

... 2.6 

Neck to navel 

... 12 4 

Navel to knee 

... 21.3 

Knee to instep 

... 12.4 

Instep 

... 2.0 

Full height without kirita 

... .59.0 

Length of the kirita. 

... 8.7 

Width of the face 

... 7 


According to the dictum of the lirhat-iamhitfi 

59 

unit of this image would be ~ , 

lOo 


the angula ’ 


• X 


(decimal places more than two being left out). Now *54 x 12 is 
6*48 which is *52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the image are the same and there 
is a close conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (i.e., from the hair-line to the top 
of the head) is included here in the whole height. The length 
of the kirita, or manU according to the Matsya Purdna is 14 
angulas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 
7*56 c.m.; but its actual length is 8*7, or 1*14 angulas in 


excess, 
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2. Visnu ^No. 30. P. C. N.) in the Asutosh Museum, from 
Eastern India ; date — C. 10th century A. D. 

Height (with kirita) 

43.8 c.m. 

,, (without ,, ) 

38.5 „ 

,, Length of the crown 

•7 

it y > face ... 

5'2 ,, 

,, ,, neck 

1-8 „ 

Neck to navel 

8-6 „ 

Navel to feet 

22.2 ,, 


38.5 

Length of the forehead 

1 .() c.in. 

II 1 1 nose ••• 

i.6 „ 

,, ,, chin 

2.0 „ 

Total face length 

5.2 „ 

Width of the face 

•5.2 ,. 

Width along the shoulders 

.13.8 ,, 

,, from arm-pit to arm-pit 

8.8 ., 

,, of the waist-line 

5.9 f , 

The awjula unit of this image would be 

38.5 . .... 

Now, 4.2(*35xl2) ought to be its face-length ; but actually it is 
5.2 c.ra., t.c., a little more than 2 afujiilas in excess. This would 
be so according to the Drdvida-mdna, but the width in that case 
should have been 4.2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 angulas, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
in excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a litt{e longer tban the &rst two. 
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3. Visnu Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (Ms. 13) ; date — C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with kirita) 

... 77.9 c.m. 

(without ,,) 

... 66.2 „ 

Face length 

... 7.1 

Chin to navel 

... 17.9 „ 

Navel to knee-top 

... 21.7 „ 

Patella 

... 2.5 „ 

Shanks 

... 14.45 „ 

Parsni 

2.55 ,, 


66.2 

Width of the face 

... 7.1 c.m. 

Length of the forehead 

... 2 „ 

,, ,, nose 

... 2.4 „ 

Nose to chin 

... 2.7 „ 

Width of the waist 

... 8.7 ,, 


From shoulder to shoulder ... 21.4 ,, 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit ... 14.0 ,, 

Width of the middle digit of 

the medius ... .9 ,, 

The dehahbdha-ahgula unit of this figure is *01 c.m. The 
length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7*32 
(*61x12), which is very close to the actual face length. The 
sameness of the length and the width of the face fully endorses 
the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 
the face are not equal in our sculpture ; but the length of the 
nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 
of the K^ilpa,^nstras : the actual measurement is 2*4 c.m., while 
the academic one is 2.44 (.61x4). Here, the kirUa exceeds the 
academic length by o.s much as 3.16 c.m. , 
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4. Vasudeva-Visnu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now 
in the Asutosh Museum; date — C. 11th century A. D. 


Height (with kirita) 

134.6 c.m. 

„ (without ,, ) 

115.8 c.m. 

Crown 

1 „ 

Pace-length 

13.2 

Neck 

5.2 „ 

Neck to navel 

26.7 „ 

Navel to knee 

36.5 „ 

Shanks 

29.8 

Feet 

4.1 „ 

Total 

]]5.8 c.m. 

The width of the face 

13.6 c.m. 

From shoulder to shoulder ... 

38.5 „ 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit ... 

26 „ 

Tjength of the forehead 

4.5 „ 


The dehamjuUf of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1.07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be r2’84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its anqula on the adhania daiatala basis, then the 
dchdngula becomes *99. Then its academic face length will be 
equal to 11*88 or 12 ; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in whatever manner we 
may derive the angula. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details 
of measurements. 
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5. Miniature Vianu (from Sunderbuns, Bengal), originally 


in the collection of Kalidas Dutt, and 
Museum; date — C. 10-llth century A.D. 

DOW in the Asutosh 

Height (without kirita) 

... 7.5 C.DQ. 

Crown 

... 1.4 „ 

Face-length 

... .9 

Neck 

... .2 „ 

Neck to navel 

... ].3 „ 

Navel to ankles 

... 3.4 

Parmi 

... .3 „ 

Total 

7.6 c.m 

Width of the face 

... .9 c.m. 

Length of the forehead 

... .3 „ 

,, „ nose 

... .3 ,, 

,, chin 

... .3 .. 

This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Visnu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of the nuvn-lnla 

inode. One thing to be noted here is 

this: in each of the 

image measured up till now, the top of the 

crown of the head is 

included in the academic measurement of the whole height of the 

figure. In the Brhatsanihita, the portion 

above the kesarekhd 

seems to be left out of it. But in later texts on iconometry, 

this is not the case. 


6. Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 3861); 

date — C. 10th centuiy A.D. 


Height (v\ith jatdviukuta) 

f i .( c.m. 

,, (without ja{(imvkuhi 

up to tlie hair line) 

681 „ 

Length of the face 

7.7 

Neck 

0.8 , , 

Neck to navel 

14.4 „ 

Navel to knee 

23.9 

Knee to foot 

16.3 „ 


Total 


68.1 c.iu. 
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Width of tho middle digit of 
the medius 
The height of the Prabhavali 
with pithikd 

The height of the pithikd 
The width of the waist 
From arm-pit to arm-pit 
The height of tlie jai/nhukuia 


.0 c.rn. 

98.4 „ 
11.6 ,, 
8.6 „ 


The navatdla tneSiSuve of this sculpture does not seem to include 
the length of the top of the crown and this is thus laid down in 
the Brhdt-samhitd. Its dehangtila is *63 and its face-length fairly 
corresponds to the academic one of 7.56. Tlie correspondence 
is not so approximate in the other sections of the body measured 
by rue. 

7. Sfirya (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 
3934); date — C. 10th centur\ A.D. 


Height (with kirlta) 

7‘J.l c.iii. 

,, (without ,,) 

(V2.0 „ 

Face-length 

7.2 „ 

Neck 

2.8 „ 

Neck to navel 

ia.7 „ 

Navel to feet 

88.3 

Total 

62.0 c.ni. 

Width of the lace 

6.9 e.tii. 

,, ,, waist 

9.0 

From arm pit to arm-pit 


Middle digit of the medius 

.76 ,, 

Height of the prabhdoaU 


with pllhikd 

91.3 „ 

Height of the pithikd 

11.-2 M 


The dehdngula of the above sculpture will be *57 which is *18 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is however a little more (*3) than its width. 
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The height measurements in the lower parts of the body do not 
conform to the textual data. 


8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum (No. 
3969); date — C. 10th century z\.l>. 


Height (without the head-dress) 

Face 

Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 


113.6 c.m. 
15 „ 

3.5 

25.2 .. 
69.9 „ 


Total ... 113.6 c.m. 


Its dehiliitjula is 1'05. Calculating on this basis, there is 
some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 


9. Kartrikeya (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (No. A.S.B -MS. 2); date — C. 8th century A.D. 


Height (including head-dress) 
,, (without ,, ,,) 


47.2 c.m. 
40.7 „ 


Face 

Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 


Width of the face 


4.8 


... 3.1 

... 8.3 ,, 

• 24.5 

Total ... 40.7 c.m. 
... 4.8 c.m. 


The dehdhdula of the above sculpture is ‘37. The actual face- 
length of the image is ’36 less than the academic one. But 
the former is equal to the measurement of the width of the face. 


0 * 1 . . ^ •* 

R ft R, 

3 0^3 ^- 
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Asvamukhi Yakaibr, 124 
Af^vl (Alvins), 95, 96, 357 


Asvailha, 03, 185 
Atargatis, 42 

Atibhahga (a standing pose), 289, 200 
' Atman, 71,81,82, 83 
A trey a, 303 
Atri, 15, 303 
Audara, 38 

Audumhara, 120, 131, lo2, 135, 141, 115, 
146, 172, 289, 372 
Aufrecht, 19 

Avaljkite^vara, 247, 296, 311, 314 
Avanti, 165, 182 
Avaruddhakas, 35 
Avataras, 252, 255, 326 
Avestao, 319 

Avimukta ^another name of Benares), 106 
, Avyahga, 33, 310 
i Ayagapataa, 188 

I Ayama (height or length), 315, 300 
! Ayaala (ayata), 202 
Ayodhya (coins of), 145 
Ayudha, 91 

' Ayudhajlvt Ksatriyas, 157 
Ayudhapurusas, 164 
Azes, 122, 148, 149, 150, 170, 280, 290 
Azilises, 122 


Babylonia, 51 
Bacchante, 122 
Bactrian Greeks, 267 
Oadami, 306 
Badarikafiram, 87 

Badva (Kotah State, Rajputana), 114, 122 
Bagchi, r. C., 270. 288, 367, 399 
Bajaur territory (steatite relic casket found 
in), 377 

Bala (ono of the 4 varieties of stones), 238 
Balabhuii, 123 

Baladeva, S5, 103, 113, 147, 316, 328 
Balai Dhap mound, Mahasthan (BoLrra). 
231 

BaUrama, 229-30, 331, 352 

Balaram I'Kiiluf^tkhara-Vanci-bbupala, a. 

king of Travancore, 272 
Bali, the d» niou king i^son of Virocann), 
351, 357 
Bali-beras, 232 
Bali (offering), 237 
Balita (a standing pose), 202 
Ballantyne, 49, 50 
Baluchistan, 183 
Banu-lingas, 91-2 
Bancr:oc. H D . 38, 378 
Banerjee-Sastri, A.P., 72 
Banjulaka, 106 
Bardasancs. 00, 109 

Barhiketu (on epithet of Karttikeya), 169 
Barua, B. M , 110, 278-70, 283. ‘286, .321 
378 

Basarh, 174, 194-07, 204, 207, 209, 211-17, 
244. 

Bauddhas, 250 

Bazin Foucher, Mme., 161-62, 166 
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Beas, 258 
Bera, 1, 44, 89 
Berlin Museum, 364 

Besnagar, 100, 102, 107, 1M-15» 142, 145, 
206, 210, 318-20, 370-71 
Besnagar Yaksinl, 318-11) 

Bhadapugarin CTOiiiitaka , 263 
Bliadra, 147 

Hhadra ^tyipe of men), 341 , 342 
Bbadraghata, 213 
Bhadragfiosa, 123, 146, 147 
Bhadrakalr, 77 

Bbadrupllha (a kind of pedestal), 298, 327 
Bbadrasana, 295 

Bbadrasana (a kind of pedestal), 298, 299, 
378 

Bbadresvara, 199, 201, 203 
Bbagabliadra (Kasiputra), 102 
Bliagavat, 101, 102, 103, 105, 109, 109, 
112, 124 

Bhagavata, 15, 84, 100, 102, 106, 113, 
116, 129, 141, 169. 250, 372, 375 
Bbagavatisin, 145, 301 
Bhagavata mantra, 87 
Bhagavatas, 89, 249, 264 
Bbagavatism, 102 
Bhairava, 93, 831 
Bhairavamurti (of f^iva), 333 
Bbaja, 258 

Bhakta (-a), 109, 261, 270, 2S7 
Bhakti,26. 80,81,82. 83, 86, 88, 89, 97, 
110, 113, 248, 250, OGi 
Bhaktirnarga, 373 

Bhamlarkar. D, LI, 100, 101, 115, 119, 
160,167, 206.265,317 
Bbandarkar, R. (/.> 85 
Bhangas (flexions of the bouy', 289 
Blianumitia, 153, 164,214 
Bbaradvaia, a Vedic Ksi, 60 
Bharata (the aufbor of the Nalya^astras), 
303. 804, 305, 306 

Bharat Kala Bhavan (Benaio^\ 36, 1S8, 
199, 203 

Bhargava Hama, 352 

Bbarhut 2, 4, 65, 109, 110, 112. 124, 177. 
273, 275,278,279,282. 283, 296, 289. 
291, 296, 307, 318, 32l, 371 
Bbasa, 40 
Bbaskara, 152 
Bhattficharya, 27 
Bhattad arya, B. T., 298, 832 
Bhattacbarya, Lrindaban Ch., 62, 76 
Bhattacharya,. P. \'., 120 
Bhavani, 11 

Hhavef5a (Oeso on Kiisban roins), 138, j 
150 

Bberogbat iChaiiilsal Yogiui temple at), 
37,378 

Bhiksatanaii.nrti, (of sivui, 323 
Bhil8a/102, 165 
Bblma, 40, 157 
HOjrnadevf, 92, 149 

Bhrmasena ( VVisrstbipntfa 8r/), bia seal 
at Bbita, 201 213 
BhiM.asthana, 93, 149 
Bhindipala fa weapon), 292 


Bhir Mound (Taxila), 187 
Bblaaj^a, 93 

Bbita, 127, 166, 174, 184, 194, 195, 199, 
! 200, 201, 202,21)3, 204,205, 208,209, 

212, 213,214.217,244,289 
bbita rgaon, 301 
Bhoga, 29 

Bhog isthanakaiaurti (of Vispu) 332 

Bboju, king of Dhara, 20, 226 

Bbonuka. Ill 

Bhopal, 146 

Bhrgu,15, 19, 367 

Bhrsa. 225 

Bbriisiltra, 366, 399 ' 

Bhudevi,33, 301, 332 
BhujOingatra'^a, 306 
Bbujaugatrasita, 305 
, Bhuniara, 321 , 

Bbiiini, 161, 162, 357 
Bbumiiuitra, 161, 162, 166 
Bhumispari^a (mudra), 286 
Biiupariuraba, 22 
Bbuspar4a (inudil). 272, 286, 297 
Bhutas, 357 
Rijaygadb, 114 

Bilsa<l inscription (of Kumaragupta I), 
157 

Bilvcdasa, 217 
Bizago (Vi6akba), 216 
Blane, C, 363 

Bloch, T., 105, 106, 196, 204, 206, 206. 

207, 209, 210, 215, 216, 217, 218 
Bloomfield 6‘S 04 
Bodb Gaya, 109. 110, 129, 258, 291 
Bodbisattvu, 202 269, 2B3, 296, 320 
; Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, 26 
Bo.lbisaltvas, 3ll, 315, 320, 398 
Bolhi-tree, 65, 91, 109, 119, 129, 167, 
286, 297, 378 

Bolleuscn, 48, 49, 53, 57, 58, 62 
Bi.se r., 342, 348 367. 393(T 
Riabuia, 16, 16, 8:,, ‘)8. 112, 138, 249. 250, 
251.312,331,332, 333, 334, 352, 357, 
372,375,410 

Bralnnacan (-carin', 70, 284, 315 
! Brahmadatta, 273 
Brahmamitra, 123 
Brahman. 74, 81, 83 
: Brahman (Priest), 371 
Bralimanas (Brahmans, Brahmins), 44. 97, 
167,222,236.249,252, 251, 255, 271, 
374. 375, 413 
I BrahmanT, 38 

! Brahmaiiya (a name of Karttikeya), 156, 
169 

Brabniauya deva, 156, 157, 168 
Brahmaputra, 93 
Brahmaraksasas, images of, 410 
BrabmaAira^chedakamuiti (of Bivai, 252, 
i 333 

Brahmasthaua, 142 
Brahrnavafi, 108 

Briihmr script). 103, 106, HI, 114, 1?7, 
133, 138, 188. 193, 203, 204. 2i 8 
Brazen Serpent, 64 
Brhaspati, 14, 16, 60 
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Buddlia (J^akyaimini, Ootaina, Balivii imba, 
Masteu, 2, 4, 5, 7 9. 11 , C5, 68.' 84, 
So. «7, 91, 9;), 04, 10(i, 11)9, HO, 112, 
113, 122, 124, 125, ISO, 159 177 

-12, 2S(i, 235, 24i, 249, 25li, '55 256' 
258, 204,273,270.277, 278, 279’, 28o’ 
281,280,297,300 , 301, 309. 3i)7, 311 ’ 

■iJo’ 330. 343, 361, 
302, 866. 375, 377. 393, 404, 410. 423, 
4aO 


BuddJiHpa^a, 218 
Buddhas, 39.^ 

Buddhism. 13, 20, 76, 209, 260,291,311 
377, 378 

Buddhists. 79, 98, 167, 189, 209. 219 

Bundt'lkhaDd, 200 ' ’ 

Burma icustoru of painting wooden images 


Burns, B., 162 


Cada (Candni— a Yaksimi, Ho 

Caesar, 64 

Cailja, 109 

Caitya Vrksas, 94, 222 

Cakaymo BoA Ao, 9 

Cbkra, 137, 143, 145, 146, 151. 166. 168 
169.188, 189,2^3,206, 208, 212, 290* 
328. 329, 334 

Cakradanamurti <of Siva), 252 
Cakraiikitahastapafiah, 402 
Cakravartin, 109, 120,311 
Cala (variely of imacesh 355 
Calilcala (variety of images), 355 
CaJita (a standing pose), 292 
Calukya, Western, 233 
Camunda, 282, 299, 331 
Candeia, 284 

Cande^anugrabamiirti (of Sival, 284 
Cande^vara, 204 

Candes^vairinugrahainfirli (of Siva\ 201 
Candika, 38 
Candra, 10, 357 
Caiidrainas, 55 

Canon (Polyclitusi, 260, 339, 363, 301, 
365 

Capamudra, 272 

Caranaa, 357 

Careika, 410 

Carya, 21 

Caryapada, 21 

Casfana. 41 

Catuli^alam* 101, 371 

Catura (a mode of dance), 3Cf> 

Caturviipfiatimiii tlayoh (« f Vispin, 256 

Catustala, 358. 411 

Cellukhepa, 286 

Chakra vartin, 67 

Chakravartti, S. K., 317 

Ohalcolitliio, 46 

Chnrnba, 231 

Chanda (Candra), 85 


Chanda, il. P., 46, 55, 63, 67, 68, 88, B 3, 
104. 107, 108, 109, 141. 192. 203. 270. 
281 

Cliandra^jupta 11, 130, 149, 265, 298 
Chandragiipta-Kijinaradevi Coins. MO. 
149, 297 

Chandra M'lann, 298 
Chan* avira, 318 
Chat 1 a, 132 

Cliatiakrti:4lr.srita, a ATaliapurus Iwks 
405 

Cnatresvaro, iSiva as) 131, 132. 130, 150, 
2S0 

Chatris (fuiieiary monument-). 42 
Chauris, 109, 212, 213 
Cl'liiirgaon, 111 
Chidaiiibarani, 49, 00, 305 
Chit<*rgadh, 25 
ChuDar sandstone, 230 
Cin-miidr^, 218, 277, 278 
C»tra, 227, 210, 303. 380 
Citragupta, 321 
Citra;a, 22(5, 240 
Citrakarma, 16 
Gitiakuta, 200 
Cilra-sikhandins 15 
(!^onjee\erain, 28] 

Coofiiaraswarny, A. K. (not C as in fh- 
book), 8, 10. 17, 01, 02, 65, 06 08, 
94. 98, 99, 100. 108, 109, IK), 113. 115. 
116,118,119, 121, 122.123 124,125 
127, 131.149.107, 205, 200. 213, 241, 
244,209.270,277, 278, 281, 291,303, 
304, 311, 320, 324, 325, 327, 3J3 
Couch type coins of Cbaru]faf>upta 
298 

Cretan, 10 

Culakokii (a devata>, 110, 318 
Cunnirgharn, Alexander, 115, 128, 130, 
131, 134,130, 139, 140, 111, 113,144, 
115,140.147,151.153, 155, 161, 102, 
100.107,172, iOf), 205, 257,277. 370, 
378, :-79 


D 

Dacca Museum, 229 
Dagoba, 4, 5 
Daity:»s, 357 

Dai vatas tim'd gP3 of the gods^ 7tj, 77, 97, 
265 

Bakin’, 38 
Dnksina, 37 1 

Daksinavarlakesa, 315, 101 
Danila <a slalT), 200, 328. 329 
Danija.an attendant of Surya, 118 
Dandabasta (a ban 1 pose), 208, 209,272, 
282, 303, 305 
Danta ( ivory ^ 240 
Darpaiia (mirror), 232 
Darusarngrahana. 225 
Darnparriesa, 230 
Darvaharnnavidhi, 226 
Das, A.C.’72 
Dasus, 78 
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Da^atala, 228, 350, 351. 367, 358. 300, 
363, 410, 4J 1.41 7, 423.424 
Dattatreya, 253 
Da-Vinci.L.,333 
DeddarT, 38 

Dehalabdha-angula (dehangula\ 347, 348, 
349. 360, 361, 428, 429, 431, 432 
Della Scita, 3 
Demetor, 140, 170 
Demetrius, 135, 164 

Deogarh (Lalitpur Subdivision, Jbanai 
District), 256, 277.279,287. 301,302, 
309, 311, 318 
Deoriya, 109 
Deal, 77 

Deussen, Paul, 74, 83 
Deva, 83, 85, 133, 236 
Devagrha. 77, 265, 371 
Devagrlianirmanain, 22 
Devakalpainanuja, 357, 107 
DevakT, 84 
Devaklputra, 84 
Devakula, 77, 104. 371 
Devamitra, 154, 155 
Devaputra, 41 
Devaraja, 163 
Devaram fbymns), 29 
Devatabbakti, 233 
De V a 1 1 \ rcni u iiki r t n na rri , 22 
Devaias, 1 09, 1 10 

Devnvrata, an epithet of Gondopharea, 133 
Deva\ atana, 77 

Devi. 37. 93. 214, 299, 319, 331, 332, 406, 
407, 108 

DevTiaksannm, 393 
Dliarnma. 100, 106 
DbarnmjMa, 312, 314 
Dbanada,215,216, 321 
Dhanapati, 77 
Dhanurvcda, 303 
Dhanua, 328, 329 
DhanvantarT, 303 

Dharatfbo^a, 129, 131, 135,175,257,273, 
280 

Dharma, 98 

Dbarmacakra, 106, 119, 145, 146. 152, 166 

Dbarmacakraraudra, 272, 279, 280, 286 

Dharmaprastha, 98 

Dbata, 61 

Dhatugarbbas, 5 

Dhenuka, 113 

Dbrtarastra..the Kuru king, 40 
Dbrtarastra, the guardian of the eastern 
quarter. 94 

Dhruva the pole star, 128, 129 
Dbruvabcras (of Visnii), 29, 32, 232. 288, 
326, 3o4 

Dhruva rnitra, 128 
Dhruvfi barman, 157 
Dhulicitra 380 
Dhvaja (-s), 114. 115 371 
Dbyanamalas. 27 
Dhyanamantras, 25, 2^', 27, 35 
Dhyana mudra, 268, 272, 275, 276,277, 
278 

Pliyanas, 26 


Dhyana yoga, 53, 87, 88, 275, 276. 311, 
337 

DhyanI, 278. 286 
Dhyanl-Buddhas, 286, 287 
Didarganj (Yak§inP, 107, 109, 242, 243, 
319 

Different ingredients of clay compound. 246 
Digarabara, 323. 376 
Dikpalas, 84, 226. 853, 372 
Dingla, copper token in Udaypur State, 
231 

Dinna, 262, 263 

Diomedes, 216 * . 

Diony-sua (-aios), 10, 99 
Dioscuroi, 216 
DTpa, 827 

I DTrghatapasvT, 279 
! Dijiia, 86 

, Divakara vratam. 152 
Divine Mothers, 412 
Divyani ulpani, 100, 106 
Diya (Dion), 102 
Dorypborons, 338, 363, 364 
i Dravida, 81, 361 
Dravida-mana, 360, 427 
Dravidsi-Vedas, 28 
' Dravidian. 31 
Drdha rnitra, 123 
Du'erer, 338 
Dufferin Bridge, 36 
Dundubbi. 182 
Diirga, 857 

I Dnrga-GaurT, 123, 149 
Diuga Di\ef5a, 95 

Durga-fParvati), 6, 38, 40, 84, 96, 99, 106, 
147,148,170, 182, 202, ‘207,213.211. 
290, 830 

Diirga Prasad, 120, 1 16 
T)'irara'Sin\havfibmt, 119 280 
DfitT, 37 

Dvapara (Yuga), 218 
' Dvapara, 14 
. Dvibhfl6ga, 132 
I Dvitala, 358 411 
Dyaus, 60 
Dyiistbana, 253 


E ■ 

Ea-bani, 179 

Earth (goddess). 101, 162. 184. 191 803 

Edward Clodd, 90 

Egyptian irt, 337 

Egyptian artists, 340 

Egyptians, 337, 362, 363 

Ekft Oeva, 83 

Ekanam4a, 147. 274 , 280. 281 
Ekantiica, 374 
Ekali6gaii, 132 
Ekapadamurti (of Siva), 251 
Ekaasmapadn, 293 
Ekatala 868. 411 
Elam, 178 

Elapstra (Nagaraja), 110 177 
Eliot, 68, 81, 82 
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BUota, 278, 306 

Endymion (at Stockholm)i 302 

Eran (coins). )52 

Eubernerus, 340 

Eukratides, 9, 162, 258 

Euphranor, the Corinthian artist, 339 

Buthydemoa II, 172 


¥ 


Eabri, C. L., 163 
Earnell, fJ02 
Pausboll, 283 
Fergussoii, 4, 5, 90 
First Dynasty of Egypt, 183 
Five kinds of clay compounds Uhcir 
names), 245 

Five fiaktis (of — Adi-, Paid-, Iccha-, 

Jilaiia-, Kriyl-), 256 
Flaxinan, 333 
Fleet, J. F . 114, 351 

Fortv.6ve Tantric Mudras (Poduval), 271 , 
272 

Foucher, A., 3,8, 27, 122. 162 
Fripp, Alfred, 366 


(Jada, 161, 206, 206. 218, 328, 320, 334 
Gadii haata, 203 
Gahapati Jataka, 283 
Gaiahasta (a handposo), 208, 272, 2 2, 
303 

Gaja Laksmi, 117, 122, 140, 166, 200, 210. 
212, 280 

Gaja-8ardula, 32C 
Gaiasurasainharamurti (of 8iva), 253 
Gajayana, 101 

Qanapati (Vigbnc^a), 0, 249, 300, 310, 
868, 408 

Gaiiapatidova, 114 

Qanapati Sastri, T., 10, 20, 235, 241 

Gaviapati-Vinayaka, 2.60 

Ganapatyn,6, 164, 260 

Ga^as, 177, 179, 182, 222, 286. 40S 

Gandbaja, 226 

(iandhara, 9, 32, 88, 92, 03, 108, 111, 130, 
137, 112, 140, 168, 220, 230, 257, 258, 
262,277,270,286, 201, 302,308,310, 
318, 314, 315, 320, 322, 324, 300 
Gandbarvas, 85, 111, 179,307,308,300, 
326, 367 

Gancf5a, 88, 138 
Gfliir^adi Paficadcvata, 154 
Gaije^ani, 38 
Gauesbra, 104 
Gang a, 200 
Ganglia, 110 
Garbc, 71 
Garbbadhana, 61 
Garde, M. B., 107, 115 
Gardner, E. A., 260, 388 , 330, 364 , 805 
Gardner. 117. 122, 123, 124, 125, 132, 
134, 187, 148, 150, 160, 160, 101, 310 


Garga, 15 

Gaiudrt, 11, 12, 57, 102, 115,120,130, 
144.146.109,179,205, 212, 213, 320, 
334, 357, 371 

Garudadhva a, 102, 11 1, 121, 100 
Garutman, 57, 102, 179 
Gaudian School, 263 
Gaotamlpulid , 102 
Ga}aliarnadeva, 378 
Giiana (solid castii g), 235 
Ghaiita, 117, 288, 327 
Gl.afa, 213, 240 
Ghosh, J. C., 104, 147 
Ghoaundi, 11, 100 
Ghplavari, 299 

Gola.395, S90, 401, 402, 404, 408, 409, 
410,411 

Golaka,394,39S, 399. 401, 408, 109, 410. 

Ill 

Golden Calf, 61 

Gondopbares, 132, 133, 134, 257 
Gopala Bhtitta,24, 27, 28, 226, 227,236, 
230, 241, *246. 354 
Gopalakrislinayya, 260 
Gopura. 60, 228, .305 
Graiveyaka, 165, 174, 316, 317 
Grainadevata, 217 
G ant Allan, 02 
Great Miracle, 279 
Greece, 302 

Greek, 10. 54. 125, 162, 163, 170, 171, 172, 
260,302,312,321,322,323. 321, 831. 
338. 340, 364. 365 
Greeks, 0, 64, 142, 256, 257, C62 
Grbasthaf-sl, 76, 316 
Grtsaimida, 58 

Griinwclel 3,17, 76 178. 247, 286. 310. 

312.321,322,324, 325 
Gudiinallain Einga, 126, 131, 186, 190, 
333 

Gnha , 357 

Guhyakas, 237 

Guhy/i lingas (8 nich), 196 

Gurvvayatanas, 265 

Gwalior State. 3S, 107, 115. 145 

Gwalior State Maseum, 165 


H 

[adaway, W. S., 360, 367 
ragaiiiRsa. 123 
fala, 328, 334 
[uliibala, 182 
lalebidu, 297 

lanir'a (type of men), 341, 342 
lantrmiikl’.a, 77 
lanuiuan, 285 
laoma (tree), 110 
lara, 106, 317 
?ara. 316, 317 
laradutta, 06 
lara-ParvatT, 300 

larappa. 46, 171, 170. 181,183. 184, Isn 

180,100.102,211, 271, 295, 806, 307 
316. 310 
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Hjir^rcavea. H., 277 
Hnn, 6, 8a, 213, 241. 345, 370 
Han-Hara, 6 , 137, 253, 432 
Hari-Hara-Pitamaha, 253 
Hani^ia-raudra, 271 

Hariscandra (one of the 8 Guhya lingas), 
196 

Barpocrates, 285 
Ilarliand, 823 

Hasta (handpose), 268, 269, 272 
Haihial iTaxila), 187 
Hatiiiba^a, 101 
Hattha-raudda, 269 
Heiiodora (Heliodonis), 102 
Hellas, 260, 338, 339 
Hellenic, 10, 150 

Hellenistic, 133, 151, 164. J68, 170, 172, 
. 256, 257, 258, 259, 285, 31*8, 313, 314, 

339 

Horiiadri, 19, 24, 27, 28, 151, 152. 321 
Hera, 339 

Hcrucles, 10, 85, 86. 99. 133, 135. 257, 
329 

Heraeum (Olympia 1, 361 
Hercules, 98, 99 
Hermes, 10, 364 
Ht^riika, 298 
Hesychius. 1 12, 168 

Higher units of length measurements, 
352 

Hill, W. D. P., 275,276 
Hi.’anrnaya puru^a, 67 
HiranyakaiSipu, 6 

Hiuon Tsang, 10, 92, 99. 133, 149, 163, 
212. 378 
Hiung-nu, 333 
Hocart, A. M., 90,333 
Houia, 374, 876 
Hopkins E. W.,64, 70, 175 
Hoysiila school, 326 
Hiiltzsch, 100 
Hiin«s 159 

Huvishka, 9,111, 117, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
lo8, 139, 140, 113, 144. 146. 150, 151, 
164, 169, 160, 167, 108, 170, 172, 196, 
205.216,242,258, 290, 310, 330, 331, 
333, 372 

Hyde, W. W., 337, 338 


Tjya,87 

Indian Museum, 46, 107, 109, 116, 136, 
l; 8 141, 165, 158, 291, 296, 310, 321, 
366, 425 ff. 

Indira (a n »me of Laksmi), 314 
lDdo-Aryan,4. 12. 43,46, 18. 49. 52. 63, 
61.62,61,68,70,73, 76 79, 79, 80, 
112, 253 

Indo-Oreek. 9, 133, 135, 164, 162, 170,172, 
216 257. 268 
Indof^esian art, 326 
Indo-l’arthian, 172, 257 
Indo-PassHiiians, 215 
Indo-Pcythian, 124, 160, 172 


ludo-Scythic, 125. 160, 170, 267, 268, 
2^10 

Tudra (Prakrit from Inda), 9, 16, 47, 49, 
50, 51, 54, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 69, 71, 
72, 74,77.81,82,88,85.96 106, 161, 
162, 163, 164, 198, 226, 263, 258, 303, 
309, 330, 357. 374 
JndrHdbvajas, 114, 223 
Indriignimitra, 378 
Indra-Mantra, 375 
I Indrauiitni. 161, 258 
1 Tndranilamani, 108, 263 
i Tndrapura, 9, 163 

! Indus Valley, 70, 79. 88. 94, 121, 174, 177, 
j 183. 186, 188, 189. 100, 192, 193, 194, 
244.274,276, 300, 311. 334 
I Indus Valley Reals (Indus Senls), 46, 46, 
j 174,177,183,190, 276, 281 
I Iranian(-s), 216, 250 
' T4a,^3 

Tsana, 77, 83, 96, 206, 225 
J^ana (one of the five aspects of Siva), 
247 

Isapur, 114 
Isladevata, 166 
T^vara, 41, 83 
Is vara Dev a, 149 
Itihasa, 303 


Jagannatba, 229 
Jacobi, 345 
Japrati, 298. 299 
Jahnavi, 38 
Jaina caves, 307 

Jaii.as. 6, 98, 167, 189, 218, 249, 323 
Jainism, 13, iJO, 76, 311 
Jaita, 25 

JalilDgulihastspada, 404 
Jalan, 11. K., 106 
Jalaj5ayin, 301 

Jale^vara (one of the 8 Guhya lihgas), 
196 

Jamadagnya liama, 252 
Jam bh ala, 116 
Jambnkei^vara, 127 
Janarddana, 241, 372 
Jatabalaya, 813" 

Jaiabandha, 313, 399 
Jatahttara, 131, 313 
.Iaii.ka,269, 283 

Jatamukula, 125, 312. 313, 430, 431 
Jatas, ml 132 135, 198, 242 
j JatiluB, 85 

I Jayagupta, 161 

Jayanta, 77. 9 5, 96 
1 Jayaswal, K. P., 41, 106, (07, 242 
' Jean Capart, 337, 363 
i Jews, 64 

Jhaveti ^Chittagong), 231 
.Ihulttnyatifi, 380 

Jina(-8l, 87, 249, 281, 317, 3*23, 375 
Jiuapada, 218 
Jirnoddhiira, 377 78, 413 
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Jnana, 21 

JnanadaUsinaiDurti lof 6iva),278 

Juana-d.udra, 208, 272, 2V7, 278, 280 

JOanapada, 21 

.Ji>bart’S, 86 

Jiipitor, dll 

Jycs^hila llrtlta, 98 

.lyotisloma, 98 


K 

Kabandha^, 058 
Kacciiapa U mdhi), 110 
Kaccbapf^vara, 252 

Kaccliiyapi)a (Tamil Dam*; for Kaficipura I, 
262 

Kada, 153 
Kadaphi'S, 125 
Kadasa, 106 
Kad>-sarkara, 210, 217 
KatLii, 166 

Kailasnalh teiiipl(‘ (Eiiira), 281 
Kailablia, 301 
Kakapakfia, 311 

Kala, 394, 401, 4U2, 103, 101, 107, luS, 
409, 410, 411 

Kalachuri Chodi ora, 38, 378 
Kala-makara, 320 
Kalanjara, 200 
Ka 1 an ] a. ra • bh a 1 1 a ra k a . 15 )5) 

Kataaa, 197, 2*18 
Kuleavara, 199, 200 
Kali (yuga), 248 
Kali, 300 
Kalidasa, 270 
K a 1 1 fi :8 ra v ana, 200 
Kaliya-damana, 112 
Kalpadruuia, 110, 210, 370 
Kalpagrama, 201 
Kalpavrksa, 115 

KalyanasunilaraiiiUrti (of Si\a), 33o 
KalyanI, 233 
Kaniadatta, 128 
Kaniadeva, 3*25) 

Kamakbya, 93 
Kamulaksa, 332 
Kamnlalaya, J22 
Kamalasana, 25)0 
Kamai^dalu 332 
Kariibugrivata, 399, 405 
Kainya Yajnas, 317 
Kanaiij, 121 
KaOcndama, 319 

Kaoiflbka, 9, 41, 104, IM. 125, • 134, 135, 
136, 108. 190, 258, 261, 321, 333 
Kartkali, 300 
Kankaiia, 820 
Kantba, 298, 299 
Knntbapalla, 25(5) 

Kapala, 382 

Kapalu-imidra , 271, 272 
Kapardda jala-rnukula, 313 
Kaparddi, an epitlut of Kiidra-^iva, 312 
Kapilofivara, 366 


Kapisa, 9, 103, 2o8 
Karanaa, 305, 3% 

K a rand a, 35i9 

Kaiapdatnakuta, 312 313, 314 
Kaikara ‘sarkara), 217 
Kariiiun, 55, 70 

Kariiabj'dba (cerrujony ofj, 315 
Kainasiitra, 398, 309 
Karnika 327 

Karttiki-ya, 1 17, 118, 130, 131, 155, 146, 
157.158,160 165), 216, 309, 330, 333, 
352. 357, 108, 432 
Kasia, 262 

Kasyapa, 18, 222, 358, 11'.) 

Kjifivapa (Coil version by liiidd a), 330 
Kataka (hast a), 272,28! 

Kalbaiiio 228 
Kaiihandiui, 319 

Katihasta. Kaf isain‘’iJiLta lias' a la liand- 
pose), 132, 149.*161, 2(;8, 280 
Kafi'saina, a luodo of danc-e, 300 
Kail a, 281 

Katra iJmldlia image, 307, 313 
Katyanuiili, 410 

Kaiyavalambita (liasta\ 272, 28o 
Kaiyayani, 11 
Kaiihita, 1 16 

KaiimodakT (Kauinodi), ilii* nami' ol 
Visnii’s maco, .' 20 
Kaii^arnbi, 122, 172, 211 
Kaust ubha rna n i , 205 
Kausiiiiii, 226 
Kavilil) a, 05, 00 
Kayctsarj’a, 15, 281, 285) 

Kediira (uno uf the BGuliya liiigag), 15)0 
Keith, A. r» , 51. 68, 70, 80 
Kennedy. J., 261 
Kerala, 272 

Kern, 27, 418, 419, 120, 121 
Kesabanelha, 312, 314 
Kesin. 113 

Ke‘vaia Nafasitiilia , 2'J7 
Ke-yura, 320 
Kliaelga, 328 , 325) 

Kbajiiralio, 285 

Kbainbaba, 102 

Khanelagiri cave s, 3o7 

Kbarosliii, 125, 131, 133, 135, Ml, 378 

Kbarva (a nidbi), 116 

Kbatvanga, 1.51, 300, 328, 330 

Khemaki, 3ft 

Khe taka, 828, 325) 

Kinnaras, 111 170,3.58 
Kirlla 311, 313, 314, 3‘J9, 12G fF 
Kirllaniakiila, 3l2, 313 
Kirttimukliu, 308, 320 
Klcisoborai 85 

Kolbapiir series e)f Andhra Coins, 201 
KOMARO (Knmara), 1.59, 216 
Konenv, Stem, 133, 1.35, 112, 202 
Kosam, 187, 18ft, 202 
Kramriseli, Stella, 211, 25)3 
Krishna das, 180, 203 
Krishna Sji'^tri, H., 10 
Kriya, 21 
Kriyapilda. 21 
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Krmicandcsvarii (one of tbc 8 Guhya 
libgas), 1% 

K r ocl lui - (1 ( • V kT, t a s , *21)1 

Krsna, 213, 40, 81, 84, 80, 00, 103, 123. 
142. 145, 147, 157, 101. 254. 202, 303, 
314, 329, 331. 334, 380 
Krs^ia iKaliyadamana), 2 *'2 
Krsnananda Agatiivu'iisai 21, 35 
Krsnapura, 85 
Krsnasara (skin of), 318 
Krta (Yoga), J14 

Krttivasa, an of h’udra, 253 

Ksanika (typo <-f images), 226, 227 
K^atriyas, 222, 236, 252 
Ksaya and Vrddhi 203 
Ksoirapati, 77 

Ksyad-vTra, an epitln t of Riidra, ‘254 
Kubera ;P/akrifc form Kiii)iro). 94, 96, 
108, 110, 111, 114, 116, 101. 195, 210, 
211, *216, 275, 313, 357, 370 
Kiioabandlia, 318, 319 
Kiikkuta, 117 
Kukkatasana, 295 

Kiiraara (a name of Karttikova), 15() 159, 
160, 169. 290, 352 

Kumar.1 Ome of the spirits mentioDc'd in 
the Qrliyabiiirasi, 77 

Kiuoaragupta J, J17, 121, 161, 157, 158, 
159,215 

K II marainalya d li i ka ra ii a , 209 
Enrriaridevr, 158 
Kumbliandas, 179, 358 
Kumuda, 298 
Kunapa, 292 
Kuhcitapada, 30o 
Kunda (a nidhi), 116 
Kunda ‘n sacred tank), 93, 212 
Kumbtla-kiritadhari, an tpithet o \’isnii, 
3i3 


Kupdalas, 57, 315, 316 
Kunika, loB, 262, 263 
Kuninda. 131, 132, 136, L48, 156, 157, 213, 
280 


Kuntala, 312, 311 
Kurkihar, 231 

Kilrmasana, a kind of peies'ai, 298, 
299 


Knrmasana, a pjrticular Yogic asana, 45, 
174, 294 

Kurniasana, an epithet of Yamuna, 295 
Kiiruksetra, 328 

Kushar.lKusbanaa), 9, 41, 103, 101, 111, 
114, 117. 129, 130. 133, 135, 137, 138, 
139,140 141,143,111,146, 149, 150, 
151,154,168,160 163,167, 108, 170, 
172. 173, 174. 176, 194, J90, 199, 204, 
205,208.214,215,257, *258, 250, 262, 
264,273.277,281,290. 309, 310, 313, 
314,321, 324, 325,379 
Kushano-Sassanian, 141 
Kiisnaandas, 358 


Lahore Museum, 277 
Lakabinan Sarup, 55 


Laksmana, 285, 318 

LakMmi,‘l22, 123, 124, 116, 147, 148, 149, 
155, 170, 185, 207.200, 210, 211, 212, 
259, 280 301, 314 
Lakulisa, 265, 297 

Lala Bha-at (Dehrapur Tehsil, Cawupore), 
116, 117, 155 

Lalatatilaka. a dance mode, 306 
Lalita, a dance mode, 306 
L^litaksepa, a sitting posture, 207 
Lalita Sana, a sitting posture, 201, 207, 
207 

Lalou, M., 241 
Lamhatiiana, 313, 341 
Lainpti^, 38 
Laufer, 18 

Laukik (inudras), 270 

Lauri^a Niindangarh, 6S, 105, 242 

Layava (a Yaksli, 108, 262 

Lekliya, 227 

Leogryph, 326 

Lepa.a, 226 

Lepsius, 362 

Lepya citra, 211 

Levi, Sylvain, lOS 

Lilarnurtis, 292 

Ijingii ('ingarn), 6, 40, 03, l2l, 125, 126, 
127, 167, 1(38, hM5, 105, 196. 197, 190, 
200. 222, 225, 216, 255, 299, 333 
Liii^aiaksiinam, 225 
Lingiira;a temple (Bhuvanesvar), 322 
I ihgaysils, 300 

Lii’vodbhHvamrirti (Elura), 251 

Lolurii, 226 

Lokapalas, 100, 357 

Luckno N Musniui, 277 

Liide».s, H , 1(»3, 104, 105, 112, 371 

Lyangol 176 

L>’ri>t type h-oins of Samudraguptu), 331 
Lysias, 161 
Lysippan, 260, 338 
LyaippaCu)^, 262, 339, 361, 3 >5 


M 

iMacdonell. 47, 18, 49, 50, Cl, 66, 90, 333 
Mackay, 16. 175. 176. 177, 178, 180, 181. 

182,183 185, 191, 192, 244 
Maciiicol, N , 80 
Madhu, 301 

Madliu •.cin.sta-vidluinam, 232 
Madbya (one of the 1 varieties of stones), 
23S 

Madhya ma, 20 
Madhyamada^atiila 357, 424 
Madiiyamastiuina, 263 
Madhyamika, 100, 371 
Madira, 95, 96 
Madura, 231 
Maenad, 122 

Magadha, 7. 11, 107, 363, 378 
Maga(.a),249, 375 
Maghavan, 14 
Magii, 214 
Mababan,141 
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MaVabVittirava, 'one ot the ft (5obva \ 

Vinga8),l% ^ \ 

'Mh\iaka\a, 13U 

Mabakoka, 110 

Mahalaya (one of the 8 Guhya liheas) 
196 ^ ’ 

Mahambujrt, 1327 
Mabii'i deva, 83 
Mahapadrna (a nidhi), IIG 
iMabaparinirvaiia, 5 

MabapariDir\ana murti of Buddha, 301, 
302 

Maliapati^ka , 209 

Mahapuriisa laksaiia, 815, 317, 311 312 
395, 399, 401, 102. 403. 401. 106 
Maliatajaliia <a sitting posture), 296 
Mahriiajas, 85, 94, 95, 100 
Maharana Kiiiuhlia, 25, 28 
M a b a s a d a .4 i V a [ 1 1 ii r t i , 2 4 7 
Mahasamanta Srlmad-Dominauapahi, 12 
Mabasena (a name of Ka’ttikeva), 9, 111, 
117, 159, 160 
Mahasthfiii, (BofinO, 244 
Maluisthana (the great sanctuary), 105. 
112, '371 

Mahavira 11,81,315 
Mahavi4\akarmri, 16 
Mahfiyana, 211, 286 
MabChvara.Sa, 92. 190. 303 
Mahe{5vara, (a sectary), 129 
MahesvarT, 38 
Maht. 303 

Mahisasuratnarddini (Mahis itnard-lini), .38, 
182 

Maholi, 277, 297 
Maitreva, 110, 297, 311 
Ma’iiiof^ar, B 106 
Maiuiudar N. 0 , 310,311,373 
Makara. 114, 115, 1 11, M5, 290, 308, 316, 
.326, 371 

Makara nidhi), 116 
Makanidlivaja, 121 

Makaraketan:. (an epithet of Pradyimna), 
115 

Ma’adharl, 326 

Mfilavya (type of menl, 34], 342, 362 
Mfliimiuca, 77 
Mann, 16 

M’lna one ('f tbe six ways el n eus.j.'iug 
inr;ages), 343, 345, 346 
Mfinabodha, 15 
Mana]l(>nla, 347,351 
Manasa Devi, 108, 262 
Mundala (a variety of pindikii', 2?8, 29!) 
Mandalikas. 314 
Mnndnna.25, 27, 28, 31 
Manibhadm (Mnnil'hndda\ f'l, 85, l(i7, 
i08, 109. 110 
Manihh'ulra T.iilya 107 
MonigrTv.j, 191 
Manim ila Caitya, B»7 
Maninaga, 157 
Maiijlra, 319 

Maftjn^rT, 230 31, 235, 296 
Maf\jii\ara 296 
Manknwar Bnddha, 281 


Uie ft (5obja \ Manmalba, 3® 
1‘anv muanl, 8V‘2 


108, 123 


Manvr:\t-s) 26,27, TO, 87 , 287 , 288, 374. 
376 412 

Maiiu, 15, 16, 19, !)7 
Miinvantaru, 22 
Mara, *86, 3(»6, 329 
Maiici, 283 
Marka, 77 

Markandeya. 23, 357 
Markiita luada Oif Vaiaali), 212 
Mar.s, 341 

Mars-liali, J., 45, 46, 135, 156, 171, 174 IT , 
181.1S3IT. 1!)2 1!.9(T., 204, 205 208, 
209,212 213,215. 217 218, 243 259, 
2.2,271, 285.306.307 
Maruts, 48, 51 , 58, fU 
Mat, 104 

Matangasrarna , 98 

Ma-thura 41 85, <S8, 99. 103 ff., 108,123 
112, 165, 176. 1F6. 1!)9, 220. 230, 236 
262, 273. 277, 281, 2'.)0, 2!)1 , 297, 307 
■313 . 3-22 . 323 , 324. 366. 37L 
Malhtiia Mus«iim, 111, 277, 284, 297 
320 

Mntrangnla, 317, 318, 353, 394 
Matrgana^^, 24!), 2^0, 375 
Matrlva'299 
Msil-'ya-nnulta, 271 
Maltainasu af-kasi, 3S, 157 
M.'iur . 9* 122. 125, 134. 1,50, 151, 162, 
164 169, 173, 2('5. L'!)(\ 29! 

Manli (head-gi-ari. 312 313, .390, 426 
MatiryaOpt, 41, 72, 95, KO, 109, 171, 
1!)4, 209,242. 320,325 
1 Max Miilh r, 17, 5^, 96 
, Maya, 15, 16. 18, 19, 262 
; Maya (BiuMlia’s uiothcri, 2n!) 

Mayamuni, 20 
May! 83 
McCrindlc. 86 
Megastht'ni-o. 8.5, !*'.) 

Mi khala, 319 
: Mt-randi r. 377 
\ , 341 

, Mrsepolan’ a, 184 
. M<‘fhora 85 
: Mewar. 25, 28, I3‘2 
j Mldhusa, 90 
I MidhiisI, 77, 96 
: Mjhiiaguia, 125 
; Mina, I 15 
. M'lhila, 107 
j :\riihr:i, 119 
! Mitr.a, 77,83, 193 
' M(ijjgara})rini, Yakfa, 229 
, Mohenio-diro, 16, 171, 176. 177, 178, 
180 (T., 185, IS!) ff , 211, 27 1, 276, 2‘)5, 
306. 316,319 
^U)b^ and country, 151 
Moika 142 

; M- ra (well inscription), 108, lo5 
' Moraes. 175 
M(iri\ a , 72 

Molbcr-goddess (cult of), 183, 184, V94, 
' 211 
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Moticbandra, 202, 315 
Motupalli, 111 
Mrga, 225 
Mrnttiayi, 220 

Miidra (-s), 11, 208 ff., 277, 278, 282, 
281, 287 
Muir. J., 40, 58 

Mukba (a synonym of tala), 301, 103 
Mukhya. 225 
Mukiii'da (a nidhi), 116 
Mukula (Makiita), 313. 318, 300 
Multan, tSun lornple at), 143 
Mura, Muradova, 71, 72, 78 
Murtti-pratiBthtli 373 
Murtti^tliiinas, 7 kmda of, 230 
Musala, 328, 330, 335 
Musical instruments in the liands of 
deities, 331, 332 
Mu dim, 266, 266 
Miiyalaka, 282, 300, 305 
Mysore, Hoysala School of, 326 


N 

Naga. 101, 111, 166, 176, 271, 275 
Niigapas I, 320 
NauarT, 100, 101, 371 
NajJarjunlkonda, 91 

Nagas, 5, 85, 04, 100, 111, 113, 161 , 162, 
160, 176, 177, 102, 222, 281 , 313. 357, 
372 

Naga symbol, 201, 205 
NaginTs, 372 

Nagnajit, 15, 17. 18, 31, 32. 211, 350 
360. 361, 110 
Nagpur Museum, 37 
Nabar, I). S., 120.105 
Naidu, S.,805 
Naidu V.S.305 

Naigauicya (a form of Rkanda), 160 
Naimitfika karma, 112 
Naimittika puja, 371 
Najvedya folfenng), 87, 237, 288, 327 
Naivedya (nivedyai iinidra, 287 
Naka, 108, 262. 263 
Nakra-kundala, 316 

Nakaatras (Aavinf, Bharaiir, Krttika, 
liobinl. etc.), 353 
Nala, 15.' 16 
Nala, 186 
Nala-Kubcra. 101 
Nalanda, 194, 202, 231 
Namaskaramndra, 274, 275 
Nambudiri, 271 

Nana, Nonaia, 138, 130, 140. 150 

Nanda (a name of Visnu), 207 

Nanda (a nidhi), 116 

Nandaka (the sword of Vianu), 320 

Nanda kings of Magadba, 353 

Nande^varf, 207 

Nandi, 199, 286 

Nandin, 168, 275, 306 

Nandipadft, 199, 202, 21 1 

Nandiivara,98 

Nandi vardhana, 107 


Naples Museum, 863 

Nara.87,277, 278, 279, 287, 3(V , 311, 
318, 895 

Narada, 87, 191, 224,345 
N»ra-Narayapa, 277, 278, 31 1 
NTiras, 301 

Narasirpba. 6, 213, 218, 251, 300, 367 
Naira drnbadeva 38. 378 
Naraya^a. 87, 241. 256, 277. 278, 

301, 302, 311, 313, 318, 331, 345, 395 
Narayaria-Visiju, 12, 57, 265 
Naiayana-vatjki, 101 
Narcndra, a subordinate ruler, 314 
Narendra-vinata, 200, 2^)6 
Nfisaputa sutra, 360 
Nataraja, 282. 300, 305. 307. 330 
Natosa Aiyar, 37, 137 
Nat mandap, 380 
Navagrabas, 367 

Navaratba, a type of pcdesla.!, 327 
Navatala,233, 342, 350, 360, 406. Ill, 
417, 421, 430, 431 ; names of its 
varieties, 3 ) 7 

NT-yanmars (Nayanars), 29, 80, 331 , 351 

Xegapatam, 231 

Nepal, 270, 288, 307 

Newar, Newarl. 288 

Nidhis. 115, 210, 211, 371 

Niganthas, 85 

Nike, 10, 163,339 

Nila (a nidhi). 116 

Nriakanlhs, 346 

N riot pa I a, 3 '2 

Nirgama, 299 

Nirrti, 83 

XirNlna, 262 

Xiska (a kind of coin), 317 

Ni.ska (a neck ornament), 67, 316, 317 

Xistriipga, 329 

Nitatribanguli, 410 

Niiyapiija, 374 

Nitya Yajflas, 347 

Nrsitpbs (avatar), 207 

Nnya Ganapati, 282 

Nrtyabastas (various types of), 304 

Nrtyamurtis, 303 

Nyagrodha, 94 

Nyagrodhaparimandala, 341, 345, 346, 
407 

Nyuna (class of images), 369 


OESO, 160 
Gld Argive, 260, 338 
Old Attic, 260. 838 
OAIMO, 139, 140, 170 
Orissa, medieval art of, 828 


Padapltha, 201 
Padma, 332 

Padra^ (a variety of pindika), 238, 299 
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Padnja la mdbi), llC), 395 

PadmaDabba, 132, 357 

PiidmanabhaflSlsa, 157 

Padmapl^ha, 298 

Pa()iiiutd,ga, 242 

PaduiasaDa, 276 , 295 , 296, 297 

Padmasana, a kind of pedts-tal ,'208 

Paddiavasior, 122 

PadutiDl vidyu. 211 

r.'harpur, 2-14, 814 

Plkaja, 226, 230, 243 

Pakhalavadi de\ata, 280 

Pakvalinga, 246 

Pala,7, 1U264, 827 

Pali, 110 286 

Fallas Athene, 10 

Pallava, 284 

Pailcabrahma (Tsfinidayah-forrus of J^iva 
256 

Pancadevatas, 249 
Paflcagavja, 246, 374 
Pdij( ajaoa, 328 
Pnfioajanya, 328 
Paflcaki'tyas, 273 

Piilclla (Mitra kings and their coins), 123. 
127, 128.143,147, 153. ICd, 170, 105. 
214. 258 
Pailcanada, 03 
PaAcaprana, 271 

Paficaratha (type of pedestal), 158, 327 
PoAcaratna, 67 

PaAcurritra, 20, 21, 22, 24, 28. 29, 84, 115, 
145, 237,2.50,256,250,308, 328. 334, 
369, 370, 871, 376 
PriAcaratr-asC-ins), 84, 115, 309, 372 
PaAcalala. 357, 358, 360, 4(.8. 411 
PaucavTra, 105 
PaAfopaaana, 154, 

Pfindavas, 103, 104 
Panini, 41, 43, 44, 82, 84, 94. 05 
Panjkora, 377 
Panjtar, 141 
Pantaleon, 123 
I‘antulu, V. R., 3r 5 
Para (Vasudevn), 89 
Pnraina Rhugavata, 11, 120, IGO 
Pararna-8augata(-3), 11, 264 
Paranipsvara, 83 
ParamiUl, 250 
Purasara, 341 , 846 
Parai5ara*gotra. 101 
Para4ii. 196, 275, 328, 330 
ParavaiiT ('Ic pracork niounl of Kartti- 
key a), 158 

Para Vaaiif!eva, 1-10, 371 
I'aribha jaks'", 85 

ParimaiiH, (one of the 6 ways of measuring 
images), 843, 344 

Parkhsm (Yuksa), 41, 107, 108, 310, 

320 

Parna^avarT, 8(j0 
Par4vadevat4(-s), 255, 322 
PJr^vanatba, 277 

I’arvatf, 84, 306, 148, 119. 270, 322, 330, 
331, 332 

ParyaAklsana, 297 


Pisa. 140, 283, 288, 328. 329 
Pa^upasavimoksa^a, 141 
Panupita, 141 ,*249, 250, 265, 297, 303, 
375 

Paiaiayoga, 22 
P'ifali, 94 

Patun ali, 44, 84, 95, 160 
Pntna, 41, ICG, 107. 1C8, 242 
Patra-kiindala. 31 (j 
Pattika, 208. 209 
PaiisanJiis, 263 
Pawaya, 107, 115, ll5 
l^carse Colli rtion. 296 
Pe’asgi, 64 

Pergarnt ne Scliool, r/M) 

I’eshwar Mtiseivm 277 
rivdlaveda. 303 
Phalgiini . 151 
Phalgiinimitia, 151 

Phaliiis, pf.alli, pliallicisiif, phallic cinMcio, 
60,70 71,92, 131,167, 168, ]8|, 183, 
186, 201, 3,23, 360, 412 
Phidias, 2C2 
Pi*lo-8h(‘-lo, 163 
Pinaka (diva’s bow), 320 
Piiidika, 238, 239, 340, 375 
Pipraw i, 68, 2 12 

Plfba (pedestal), 238 , 230, 246, 208, 209, 
*327. 328, 319 
FrOias'bdnas, 02 

nihika, 38, 15S, 225, 239, 326, 3:7, 310, 
431 

Pliny, 330 

'Vlinal, B. K.. 270, 271, 272, 2s7, 301 
\jlycljtan, 260, 338, 339, 361, 365 
V.lyc!i(iis, 2670 , 26.2, 33-. 339, 303, 361 
Polynesian, 270 
?i riipeii, 363 
Pcseidon, P'3, 135, 200 
' Poseidon-Hippiop, lo 
Praband! as, 28 
Pralihamandaia, 6.7, 321, 325 
Prabhal)alTV307, 310, 323. 325, ;:26, 327, 
319,350,131 
Pracfnavaiiisa, 01 
PiacInaviLi, 318 

1 Pradyumna, 114, 115, 145, 329, 371 
Pragvamsa, 61 

Praiupati, U. 51,67, 83, 301, 3()3, 331, 
817 

Praiapali-Brahma, 251 
PiajAa, 75 

■ Piakrri, 87, 88 

Pr ala mba bail, n cpilbet of Sriry:', 317 
I’r.tinlna lone of the 6 ways of mpa-nring 
itnages), 343. 311, 31;.), 35(b 3;).) 
Prarnathas, 177, 179 
Pranas, 75 
Prana main antra, 27 
i Pratardana, 82 
PratTk.i, 61, 63 
■pratikrti, 39,40. 41, 13,04 
Pratiina> 30, 40, 41, 42, 13, 63 
' Pratiinalaksana, 17, 18, 31, 32 204, 359, 

, 360. 120* 

: Pratiinasfila, 228 
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Piatisarga, 22 
Prati^tba, 375, 373 
Praty 111(1 ha^'pada). 291, 202 
Piatyafigas (it Naiya), 272 
Patyfisa, 291 

Pra\ara (class of image), 342, 359 
Pxaxiteles, 364 
Prayaga, 200 

Pretasana (a kind of seat), 298, 299 

Pretasana (a kiml of Yogic asana', 299 

Prinsep, J., 121 

PrthivI, 55, 68, 105 

Pithivlstbana, 263 

Prthukarnata, 316 

POja, 80. *86. 87, 240, 249, 271. 374 

Pujabhaga (of a Lingaj, 40, 186, 370 

Piijaaila (Sllagraina), 101 

Pujaf^ila-prakara, 11, lOl, 371 

Piljop 'kanin.is, 327 

Puiumayi, 208 

PunaraJheya, 67 

Punch-marked coins, 10, 119, 1*20, 144, 
171, 280, 291 
Pu9(larTka, 94 
Puijdarlkaksa, 241 
Pundarlka tilth a, 98 
Punfjravarddhana, 244 
Punjab (Lahore) Museum, 134, 188, 139, 
141, 150. 170 
Punyaha vacan, 374 

Pfirnabbadra (Punnabaddba), 84, 86, 
108 

Piirnacaudra, a variety of pindika, 238, 
299 

Purnavarmri, 378 

Pnri’ca (hoard of Punch-marked coins), 
120, 141, 280, 291 
Purusa, 347 
Puru‘:adatta. 123 
Purusasukta, 847 
Purvacaryas, 19 
Purva-Pbalguni, 151 
Pus in, 225 
Pushyamitras, 159 
PuskalavatT, 124, 133 
Puspadhanva, 329 
Pustaka, 332, 334 
Pustb 33 

Piisya (naksatra), 147 


Quintus Cnrtilis, 98 


R 

Badha Krishna, Pundit, 199 

Radhika, 316 

Raiagrha, 157, 229 

Rafanka, 11 

Rajanya Janapada, 123 

Raiasana,299 

Baiasuya, 9ft 


Hajghat (Bcnarosj, seals found at, 174, 
187, 189, 194, 203, 208, 213, 214, 216, 
244 

Jtajputana, 34, 100, 231 
Rajput Kings 42 
Hajshahi Museum, 231, 379 
Rajiivala (Mahaksatrapai, 103, 122, 128, 
Raksasas, Raksas, (i9, 70, 71, 72, 78, 108, 
222, 225, 357 

Rama Dasarathi, 40, 147, 252, 285, 318, 
351 352.357 
Ramadatta, 123 
RanieiSvara, 278 
Raniei4varam, 285 
Ram Haz. 18, 19 
Rlpa Mokal, 26 
Ranuanatha, 255, 301 
Raiigasvarnl, 301 
Ranod inscription, 38 

Rao, T. A Cl., Gopitiatb Rao, 19, 2l 29, 
31. 3*2, 84 35. 37, 19. 65, 89 ff., 118, 

232,233, 2l(i, 247, 261, 262, 27G ff., 
284, 285, 295 ff., 306. 311, 313,311, 
316 ff., 324, 828, 330, 332, 333. .S36, 
343.34 4,346,348,3.52, 351, 3^6, 36ft. 
361, 366 
Raphael, 338 

Rapson, E. J., 132, 133, 139, 1C3, 170 
208,214,215,264 
Rasacitra, 380 

Ratbas, facets of a pedestaj, 3*27 
Ratnaja, 226. 242, 213 
Ratna-kiin(lala, 316 
Rstnanyiisa (RatnavedI), 2*28 
Havi (a name of Surya), 313 
Ravi, 258 

Raychaudhuri, H C., 94 
Ray, T. N , 62, 6)3 
Rgmantras, 59 
Rbamms, 10 
Riijbali, 38 

Roiiitaka (Hob(ak), 157 
Romavarta, 317 
Iiornans, 6 1 
Rome, 64 
Rob. 58 
Rsabha, 255 

R.sis, images of, 357, 410 
Rsyndhvaja, 115 
Rsys^rnga, 284, *285, 290 
Rucaka (type of men). 341, 342 
Rndraf'S), 48, 49. 56, 57, 68, 83, 84, 06, 
138, 140,253,254, 303, 312 316, 331, 
357. 

—ftiva, 70, 84, 128, 140, HI. 312, 372 
Rudradasa, 13! 

Rudragnpta, 127, 128 
Rudraksa, 311, 332 
Rodra-ksetra, 182 
Rudraraksita, 197 

Rudrasena, the Vakafaka king, 157 
Rukkha cetiyas, 5, 94 
Rungpur (Vianu images from), 3*?5 
Rdpa (form), 1, 44, 49, 89, 241 
Rupa (symbols), 10 
Rnprath Edict, 100, 114 
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Sa, 108 

Sadanana, 156 
Sadaracakra, 120 
Sadafiiva, 11, 2G4 

Sadhaka, 27, 270, 287,288, 800, 333 
Sadhana(a), 25, 26, 261 , 271, 283, 287, 
297 

Sadyojata, 247 
Sahet-Mahet, 189 
8ahni,B.,157 
Sahni, D. R., 202 
dailaja 226 
8ai4una;;;a, 41, 107 
Saita, 25 

8ava(.8), 5, 6. 20. 21, 22, 38. 02, 126, 
120,130,131.140, 141. 154, 168, 107. 
109,200.202,204,251, 252. 255, 256, 
250.264.291,851,372 
8aiva nnantra, 87 
8aivism, 203, 369 
Saka(.a), 41, 142, 160, 290 
Saka-Kushan. 284. 313, 321. 325 
8aklia (a form of Skanda), ICO 
Sakra. 112, 313 

8akta,6, 28, 38, 02. 154, 188, 180, 250, 
291 

8akti, 38. 92. 151, 372 
— imagea. 300 
— niantra, 87 

— worship, 116, 213. 2t0, 250, 375 

8aUli (weapon), 117, 155, 108, 328 

8rikttsrn, 183 

f^akanas, 226 

8akya3, 219, 300, 375 

Sala«riirna, 9), 92. 98, Jcl, 369. 370 

8 aletore, 175 

8atna iclass of ini igea), 292, 359 

Samahhauga, 289 

Sain idhi-rnii fnl, 275 

Hamljas, 100 

S.lman, 6‘9, 272 

SHrnapada,2S0, 202 

Samapanniaga ((das':; of imago), 342 

Samasthana, 203 

Slrnba. 221. 329 

Sambhfi (8iva). 249 

Sa !p ( u ) gh a I i , 1 59 , 322 

Sarnhsiramurtis fof Siva), 251 

Samiddhesvara Siva, 25 

Saiiil\.‘i^*lcaryji , 13 

Sanifnilviirsana , 11, )01, 111, 1B>, 1 

3(i3, 328,330. 331, 37 I _ 

Sarnpitiafijali (mudra*, iFl 
Saipskaras, 315 

Sainiidrugnpta, 1 1 , l2l , 129, Vbi, 289, 

391 

Sainynt.a bnafas, 27‘2: (nam.s of 13 
snoh), 304 

Sanclii. -2, 1, 57, 110, 1 12, I'^f, 20% 202, 
307, ;V21, 330 
Sanda, 77 

P a n (i a-T sa n a nm d i a , 2'< 8 
SandinT, 38 
Sandr^, 12, 43, 49 


Safijuya, 328 
Sankara, 82. 276 
Sankaradatta, 205 

Saiikha (an rmhicrn), 197, 203, 204, 206, 
207. 208, 21 1 . 213, 216, 328, 329 
Sankha miKlni, 271 
Sankhanidhi, 116. 195. 197, 216 
Sankhapatrakiindala, 316 
Saukliya, 18 
Sanr-icla. 273 
Su’itijala, 412 
Saptamatrkti, 250 

Saptaratha. a type- of pedestal, 327 
Sapta ratnani, 120 

Sapta Rsis, 1 5 

Saptala'la, 850, 357, 360, 410, 4il, J17 

Saptotsedbata, 406 

Sara. 328, 329 

Sarabba, 6, 251, 252, 300 

Sa rabha murti , 300 

Saratmidra, 272 

Sarana, 103 

Sara-va’a, 1 1 

Sara^ivati, 33, 213, 290, Oil. 331, 332, 
357 

Saraswati, S. K.. 23.3, 231, 235, 215 
Sfirdba Saplatlla, 366 
Sarga 22 

Sarnrith, 7, 36, 106, 230, 262, 279, 322 
•Miisi’iirn, 379 
Sarnga (A'isnu’s bow,, 329 
Sarpa-kundala, 316 
Sarsapai’iiija, 77 
Slrvabhaunia, 311, 312 
Sarvatata, 101 , 102 
Sarvaii.'^iidhi, 374 
Sasa (typo of men I, i) 1 1,3 12 
S!isanasiarTd.)ba, 11 t 
Sasfinka, 167, .378 

Sasaiikasekhara (an (‘pitln't of Siva), 121, 
197 

Sassanian, 197, 2tl, 215 
Sastrotklnia. 22G, 212 
Sasvatl, 71 
Satakratu, 303 
Satavabanu, 199 
Sail, 92 

Satraps (of Mallmra), 123, 112 

8a (tala. 357 

Sal urn, 311 

Satvatas, 86 

Sa-tya (Yiiga), 3 lv8 

Saubbuti (Greek form — SophylesI, 171 

Sau^dikeva, 77 

Savira( 8)' 6, 151, 250, 258 

Savitr, 14, 152 

SavitrT, 314 

Schratlor, 21, 28 

Soltniann, 0., 10 

Semite ■», 64 

Senate), 7, 11, 261, 326, 327 

Senabasti, 111 

Senupali, 108 

Sesn iXagu), 113, 357 

Sesasayana murti, 255, 300, ,301 

Sliama Sastri, R. , 96 
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SJu-rmadcvI, 285 
Sjcjufiian, 8(35 
Siddhas, 111, 237, 257 
SiddbusaDii, 29(5 
Silak'ima, 23(5 
Sila-prakar a, 378 
Silatlunnblias, 114 
8ilpa, [(j,18, 19 
8ilpduksana, 15 
8il])in, 2(52 

J^dp»paritosaniim, 370 
Siipliakarna hasta, 272, 2Rl 
Siipluinada Loki'svara, 26, 296, 311 
Siidiasana, la kind ot prdoslai), 298 , 3b0 
Siinhasana, (a Ydgic asana), 295 
yiijjpson, (31 
Si-pi*lota-la-tzii, 163 
^Ira (ploii'^iisbart'), 328 
i^ir'ii^cakra (halo), 67, 323, 321 
fiira^traka. (fiirastrana) 312, 313, 350 
Siiiuifi, 110, 282, 289, 371 
Sin'sa , ‘94 

Sirkap (Tuxilai, 133, 135, 173, 291,31 1 
RisfiU, 70 

Sii^iuuU'va l-s), 15. (j\), 70, 78 
Sita. 10, 285 
fiitala, 27 

givii. (5,9, ll, 10, 26, 27, 12, 50, 70, 71, 
83. 84, 87, 93, 95, 96, 98, 99, 106, 
110,112, 113, 120, 121-14, Its IT., 
155,158,1(53, 167 IT., 172 IT., 177, 
181, 182, 195 ff., 214, 217, 217, 219, 
250 11., 251, 255, 257, 2.58, 2(51, 2(55, 
270, 273, 275, 276, 278, 279, 280, 282. 
284,285, 289 IT., 290, 300, 303 IT., 
311.314,316,317,323, 328 11., 3.57, 
369,375, 412, 430 
)8ivaldi igavatag, 84 
Sivabbaktas, 29, 331 
Sivadawa, 131 

8ivadatta, a king of Ajc^lliya, 122 
Siv-iilatta, a satrap of Mathura, 123 
^ivadidi, 37 
ftivaganaa, 2()1 

8iva-linga' s), 6, Jo, 93, 12(5, 127, 131, 
18(5, 196. 200 2-)l, 203, 218, 262, 265, 
323, 369 

Ssivarnrgha (Maliaraj-i Gautamipidra', 
bis seal found at Bhila, 201, 202, 213 
Sivatnitra, a silarupakara (stone nia^on) 
of Mathura, 262, 2(53 

Siva-Parvati, imdal plaqi-e f.iind at 
Patna, 242 

8iva-Pasupati, 15, 175, 184, 192, 276, 
295. 311, 316, 319 

Siva rP sita, 133, 134, 111, 173, 205, 291 
Sivalliala, 142 

Skanda (Karttikeya), 95, 111, 117, 118, 
130, 164, 150,' 160, 215, 216, 290, 330, 
333 352 

Smith, V. A., 125, 138, 151, 155, 156, 
302, 308, 333, 367 
SDai>ana-bera, 40, 232 
Snatakas, 76 

pofltisu ' .Sviif/jr Maliak'^atrupa;, 103, f05, 
122,123 


Soma, 47, 8 L 

Somc^varadeva (Bhfilakamalla), the 
Calukya king, 20, 233 
Somapur, 244 
SourasoDoi, 85, 86, 99 
Spooner, D. B., 119, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
207, 209, 211, 212, 214, 215, 210, 217, 
218, 315, 325 

Sravasti, 189, 244, 2(32, 279 
Sre8thi--.arthavaha-kal<ka-nigama, 211 
Sri, 83, 52, 77,146, 148, 211, 212, 332, 
357, 370, 371 

Srl-Cait mya, 28, 35 ♦ 

Snksotra, 25 

Sri Ku . ara, 20, 235. 358, 380 
Srl-Lak.su.r, 123, 142, 172, 200, 213 
Srlparvata (one of the 8 Giihya lingas), 
196 

Srlraugarn, 127, 247 

Srlvatsa. 205 ff., 211, 218, 317, 402 ‘ 

Sri Vigralia, 87, 369 
Srbgaravesa, 40 
Sruk, 331, 331 
Sruti, 16 
Srnva, 331 , 331 
Stuvas, 27 

Sthala fstbana, in tlje stmse (d shrine), 
142, 372 

Sthala vfksas, 93, 120, 126, 162, 190, 
222 

Sthanaka, 29,288 
Sthanakaruurtis, 289, 291 
Sth'inaa (13 Htanding poses mentioned in 
the Visnudharjiiottara), 292 
Sthapdila (altar), 373 

Sthandila (a variety of pindika), 238, 
299 

Sthapati (-b), 16, 236, 360, 375 
Sthuna, 114 
Stobaeus, 99, 142 
Stupa, 93, 109, 111,131, 211 
Subhadra, 117, 229 
Subrahrnaiiya, 169, 278, 319 
SOeis (joining pieces in a stone railing), 
378 

Sueihasta, a hand pose, 269, 272, 282, 
283 

SQcIlorna, a Yaksa, 110 
Sudari^ana (Sudasana), YaksinT, 110, 
283 

Sudarf^an CakrH,145, 146, 152, 328 
Sudras, 222, 236 

Sukbaaana, a sitting posture, 29G 
Sala, 27, 182, 328, 330 
Sulagava (s icrifiee), 96, 122 
Siiltanganj Buddha, 230, 285 
Sumer, 178 
Sun bird, 102, 179 
Sunderbans, 12 
Sunet, 214 

Sunga, 106, 109. 174,177, 194 , 204 , 209, 
270.306 314,320,325,331 
Sungod, 33, 146, 153, 107, 310, 321, 334. 
421 

Supaunaa (Sanskrit — Supaniasi, 85 
Slips vasa, a Yaksa, 110 



Burendra, IG 

Surya, (Prakrit from Suriya), 6. :ja, 31, 35, 
64, 84, 85, 106, 118,' 143, 162, 2:*4, 
240. 250. 253, 25*^, 263, 291, 313, 316 
317, 321, 3i4, 332, 350 353, 357, 372, 
375, 421, 431 
Suryamitra, 123, 153, 154 
Suryanaktd Vntain, 152 
Sfirya Vrata, 152 
Silta, 23 

Sutra, (aksasulra, sometimes called as 
such , 332 
Sutragrahiu, 16 
Svudhyaya, 87 

Svftmi, an attributive (?piil]et of Siva and 
Karttikeya. 156 

Svaml Brahmanyadeva Svaini Braiunanya 
Kiimara) 167 
Svaml Mahabbairava , 158 
S(w)varnT Mahasena, 11, ITw 
S(w)va3tika 128, 402 
Svayambliu, 14 
Svayamblui-linga, 93 
Svayaiubbu-murti, 93 
Svetadvipa, 345 

Svetavat fa name of fndrn, 163, 161 
Svetavatulaya, 0, 163 
Swat river, 377 
Sybrita, 10 

Synonyms of 6 kinds of measurement 'a^ 
given in tlie A’aikliauasagama >, 311 
Syria, 90 


'V 

Tacitus, 61 

Tagore, A. N., 289, 290, 202, 310. 305, 
405 

Taittirlyaka, 74 
Takarr. 38 

Taksakft (engraven, 16 
Taksaka fNiiga), 167 
Tala (capilalf, 114, 116, 14), 371 
Tala (a unit of measurement), 338, 312, 
346. 347, 861, 355 ff., 303,304,400, 
401, 403, 406 ff, 

Taladhvija, an epithet of Saiiikar§aiia, 
116 

Tala, its various syno yms, 355 
Talamana, 363. 

Talasaipspbofita, a mode of dance, 305 
Tanka (stono raa-jon’s chisel), 237, 328 
Tankas (banner painliu'is), 2 
Tantric. 120. 296, 333, 305 
Tilntrikism, 146 
Tantric mudnls, 270, 272 
Tanu.l, 44, 19, 51,89 
Tapas. 277 
Tar=l,291 

TarjjanT-basta (hand pose, 272, 282, 283 
Tarjjanlpail^a, 283 
Tarn. W. W .133 

Talluis^atas, 28S ^ • 

Tatpnrupa (one of tlie 5 aspects of Siva I, 
247 


Taurine isymboli. 163, 166 
Tauros, 125 

Taxila, 102, 120, 126.127, 128, 135, 144, 
145, 1(57. 1S7, 188, 189, 205, 286 
Taxila, Museum, 318 
Terambi, 38, 134 
Terambi, Terambipala, 3B, 134 
Terms denoting measurement of girth, 
licif»ht, length, and width, 344, 345 
'I’entons, 61 
Than!, 38 
Tbabhas, 378 
Theobold, 148 
Thomas, K.. 316, 317 
Thompson, Balph, 365 
Tiger-slayer (type of coins), 29) 

Tinneveliy. 285 
Tirhut, 107 

Tirtbamkaral s), 289, 323 
TTribas, 07, 98 
Tfrth kas, 92 
Tirujfiaaasambandha, 5 
Toinara 292 
Toraiia. 101, 371, 373 
Tosa,‘ 104 

Travancore State, 132, 157 
Tret a ( ifuga), 218 

Tribbanga, (a standing posture), 1 19, 280, 
290 

Trikona, a variety of pindikfi, 238, 290 
Triiniirti, 137 251 
Triratba, a type of pedestal, 327 
Trisikba, 399 
Trisriija parvata, 120 
Trisfila. 127, 128, 137, 175, 185, 190, 106, 
204, 218 

Tri^ula-parabU, 196 

Trisiiliail. copper tokens in Udmpur state. 
231 

Trita, 17 
TritSla, 368, 111 

Trivandrum (Ananta i^ayana), 217 

Trivikrama ta form of Visnii), 254, 127 

Tryamba (Tryambaka). 131 

TulasI plant, 03 

Tvasta, 16, 51 

Tycbe, 140, 150, 151, 170 


U 

Udarabandba, 318, 310 
Udayagiri (Bhopal State), 205 
rdayagiri IJaina Ca\es, Orissa), 25S, 
307 

Udayi 107 

Udaypur St^te, 100, 171, 231 
Udgltha, 74, 75 
Udiclna vaipi^a, 62 
ITdlcya vesa, 33, 321 
rd tn,,225 
llditacarya, 205 
Ugra, 201 

rj’ayinl fUjjVin), 120, 122. 123, 125, 126, 
127, 130, 133, 155, l<>3ff., 172, 181, 
217, 258, 265, 276,280,296 
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Ukiha, 75 
IJltlna.104 
Ulukhala, 77 

Uml, 84,98, 130, 140, ISO. 170, 198, 218, 
290, 316, 357 
UinriDanda, 93 

Umarda (U Jay pur State), 171 
Unmana (one (>f the 6 ways of nieasui- 
ing images), 343, 344, 345, 346 
Upacaras, 271 
UpadSoa, 87 
Upadhya, 13. S., 284, 293 
Upamana (one of the 6 ways of measar- 
irnages), 343, 344 
Upamite^vara, 205 
Upina, 298 

Upaugas (in Nafya), 272 
Upavira, 77 
Upa\rti, 318. 320 
Uragas, 357 
Urddhalinga, 137, 

Urdtlhapa^la 299 
Urumuia, 142 
Usa, Usas, 54, 77, 201 
Us.ibha vVrsabha), 125 
Ulianas, 14 

Us^Tsa (coping stone of a railing), 378 
Usnlsa (head-gear), 313 
Usnisa (the so-called cranial bump of 
* Buddha), 315, 423 
Uslraplda, a Vaksa, 148 
Utkntikasana, 200 

Utpala, 15, 18, 23, 31, 222, 210, 250, 273, 
274 , 200 , 313 , 317 , 3411T., 345,340, 
349, 351, 358, 300, 301, 302. 374, 375, 
370, 394, 41 7 IT. 

TTtsava, 232 
TJtta'na, 29, 368 

Utta>iiada^alala, 228, 350, 357, 359, 301, 
302, 423 

Uttamadatta, 123 
Uttara-Phalgiini, 151 
Uttarasafiga, 322 


V 

Vac, 81 
Vahana, 168 
Vaidic (mudras), 270 
Vaidic vidhana, 376 
Vaiduryo, 242, 

Vaiiayanta, 95, 90 
Vaijayanti, 317 
Vaijayanti patakl, 117 
Vainayakl-mudra, 27 i, 282 
Vsinika, 204 
Vairocana, 287 

Vaisakba, manner of moving the legs, 
292 

Vaisali, 212 , 244 

VaiMiava, 0, 2n, 21,21,28,84,92,130. 
1 if), 151, 188, 105, 2021T., 208, 218, 
251 , 255 , 3 )1 , 351 . 370, 372, 380 
Vnisnavi, 38, 151 
Vai-siiavism, 21. 301 


Vaisravaija, 16, 95, 96, 108, 116 
Vaisyas, 222, 230 
Vajapeya, 06 
Vajra, Idiarnoud;, 212 

(thunderbolt), 9, 136, 137, 164, 288, 

323, 330 

(a sagotra of Krspa), 23 

Vajra (a variety of pindtka), 238, 299 
Vajrabahu, an epithet of Rudra, 57 
Vajrapani, 130 

Vajraparyanka, (a silting posture), 207 
Vajrasana, (a kind of sitting posture), 207 
Vajrasaiia (the seat of Buddha), Jd , 286, 
297 

Vajrasana Buddha, a type of Buddha 
image, 297 

Va-ravana, 20, 27, 241, 247, 270, 283, 
288, 201, 297, 208, 300 
Vakataka, 15'^ 

Valaya, 320 
Valmiki, 40 

Vamadeva la Vedic Ksi), 00 
Vatnadeva (one of the 6 aspect^j of Siva), 
247 

Vama kiritT, an epithet of Kubera, 313 

Vamana (incarnation), 254 , 357 

Vaipsa, 22 

N'aiiisanncarifa, 22 

Yanjunala, 31 7 

Vanuprastbas, 73 

Vanaspati, 225 

X'andani fa mudra/, 274 

VapI, a kind of pithiha, 200 

Vapub, 14, 40 

Varada (.^ mudra), 35, 00, 158, 150, 108, 
208, 271 IT., 275 
Varada-liasta, 208 
Varaha (avatar), 207, 357 
^'arahamihira , 17, 23, 31, 32, 10 1, 205, 
221, 240, 207, 273, 271, 281, 200, 
313, 310 317, 321, 321. 335, 341, 
342,343,350,353,354,359, 30), 302, 
395. 403, 412 
Varahl, 38 
Varcca fa nidhi\ 110 
Vard(dh)akT, 10, 375 

Varieties of wood used in image- making 
by members of different castes, 222 
Varnu, 108, 163 
Varro, 64 

Varuna, 48, 54, 58, 50, 63, 77, 80, 83, 103 
Vashishka. 114\ 

Vas(s)iRt)ni, M, 15, 17, 18, 418 
Vaatupurusa, 67 
Vastu^astropade^akas, 30, 393 
Vastuvidya, 223 
Vastuyaga, 67 
Va9u,N. N., 200 
Vasus (Eight:, 367 

VaSu, the late Kushan chief, 129, 250 
Vasudeva (Vasudeva-Visnu), 11, 67, 84. 
85, 80, 8), 94, 05, lOV, 10?, 105, 112 
111, 115, 124, 130, lllff., no, 151. 
'152, 100, 205, 200, 208, 237, 243, 2*0 
251,250,301. 3M,328, 320, 334,351, 
371, 370, 380, 123 
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Va<apatra^ayin, 301 
Vatis varan koyil iTanjore), 247 
VaiB, M. 8., 117, 17y, 181, 184, 190, 274 
Vayu 55, 88, 253 
Vayudeva, 122 
Veda, 374 
Vedanga, 76 
Vedanlas, 372 

Vedi (a variety of pindika.^ 2i8B, 299 

a Vedic altar, 347 

Vedic Pantheon, 83 
Vedika, 104, 37J 

Venkateswara, S. V., 49, 50, 5L, 53, 

60, 62, 63, 65, 118 
Venua, 341 

X'esara (a nose ornament), 316 
Vetalas, 357 
Vibhava, 89, 369 
Vicchigrama tancient name of BhiiaV 
217 

Vidgala, 293 
Vidi6a, 102, 262, 371 
Vidudhaka, 94 
Vidiiratha, KKl 

Vidyadburas, 111, 112, 288, 307, 3o8, 313. 
320 

Vighnftntaka, 300 
Vigraha, 1, 44, 61, 89 
Viharas, 111, 244 

Vijayamitra (a King of Ayodliyal, 155 
Vijayamitra, tln\ apraca raja, 377 
Viina Kadphisoa, 101 
Vimala^ana, a kind of pedestal, 29S 
Vimata, 62 
Viniba, 39, 40, 41 

Vlnadliara daksinamiirti (of 8iva), 331 

Vimlyaka (-s), 223, 271, 408 

Vindhyas, 156 

Vindbyavasinl, 81 

Vira, 29 

Virasaivas, 869 

Vlrasana, 295, 296 

Vlrasanamurti (of Visnu), 296 

Vlraya^as, tbe Kauluta chief, 146 

Virocane, 350, 857 

Viriujhaka, 110 

VinlpfiKsa, 94 

Visfikha (a name of Skandju, 95, 159, 160, 
290 

Vi^akha ({^iva’ bull), 130 
ViA§pkhadeva, 122 
Visaina, 292 
Viamaya (mudra), 284 
Visniaya hB8ta,272, *281 
Visnu, 0, 11, 12, 11, 29, 32. 33, 19, 51, 57. 
’60,67,81,93, 93, lOl, 102, 11*2, 111, 
124, 120, 130, 138, 141ff. 1 !6, 15!. 152. 
167, 168, 169, 172, 174, 202. •201fT , *213, 
229,237,241,243, 249, 250, *251, *252, 
254,255,260,273, 285, 288, 290, *296, 
300, 301, 80*2, 309, 311, 313, 314, 8l6tT. 
325, 326, 328, 329, 332, :>3l, 351, 851, 
367, 869, 372, 371, 375, 426ff. 
Vianubhaktas, 381 


^ yi-siiiipfida, 204, 2' 5, 218 
' Visnupattas, 188, 243 
■ Visnuraksita, name on a Bhita seal, 212 
Vjsnu'sarugm, 11 
: '/i.snuemarana, a rite, 374 
‘ Visnvanugrahamurti <of Siva), 252 
Vispamitra (Visvamitra), I3J , 172, 273, 

j 280 

' Vi.svabbu, 16 

i Visvakariiia, Vi.svakarman, 15, 10, 18,19, 
I 221,262,302 

57, ! Vis\anjitrn, 135, 172, 257, 258 
Visvapadma, 327 
I Visvasrusta, 16 
I V^isv.jslha, 16 
Visvavi'i, 16 
: Vi.sve.svara, 98 
; ViUrka (niiulral, 277, 284 
I Vitasti, 304 , 403 
i Vitatha, 225 

. Viyakamiira, the npraca raja, 377 
Vogel,.!. Ph , ni, 113, 114 , 262, 285, 
320. 322 

: Vrdflha, (one of the 4 varieties nf stones,) 
238 

; Vik^i Caityaa, 120, 162, 190 
; Vrsadhvaja, Maharaja Gnjtnmlpulra, 156 
i Vrsui Riijan}a iiana, 115 
' iWiis, 103, 105 
Vrtia, 50, 61 , 56 
: Vitta, 299 
! Vyaghrabala, 216 

Vyakhyiina riMidia, 268, 272, 277, *^78 
279, 280 “ ' 

' Vyanga, 33 

Vyantara tievalas, 111, 289, 372 
; Vyaaa, 11, 19 
: Vyayama, 311, 340 
i Vyriha (-s), 89. 115, 334, 369, 371 
' V> rihaviula, 256 

W' 

Watters, 92, 93, 133, 16.3, 378 
Webb, W. W., 171,231 
Werna Kadphjses, 41, 42, 129,132,13.3, 
135, 136, 168, 214, 264, 280, 290, ;ilo, 
.321 

Western S-draps, 130 

Whitehead. K. B., 122, 129, 1.3.3, l.3|, i3o, 
139, 148, 163 
Wilkinson, 303 
Wilson. H H.,17,72 
Wu-Sun, 333 

X 

Xenocrates, 330 


Yddava, 103 
Yajamuna, 65 


Yasudeva, the Kushan Uing, 129. 135. | Viflijuile, 30(>, 370. 371 

14U, 141, 167, 168 


Vi.snuloka, 241 
Vismilnitra, 121, 123, 142, 144 
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Vajfla, 68, 73 
Y8]fiapnru8a, 49 
Yajfiopaviia, 318 

Yakf^a- l-a)- Pr. form Yakkiias, 5, 41, 72, 
84,85,94, 96, 99, 107, 108,109, '10, 
113,117,162,164,166, 172, 17', 191, 
210, 220. -^63, 276,278,285.297,313, 
317, 819, 820, 326, 357, 372, 108 
YuksI, Yaksini, Yaksinis, 6, 104, 110, 113, 
164, 165*, 278, 283; 291, 31'^, 319. 320. 
323. 325, 371, 372 
Y;»ksl, variety c f pindikft, 238, 299 
Yama,14, 19, 83, 140 
Yainalarijiina, I9l 
Yamuna, 38, 80, 295 
Yantrai, 91, 92, 188, 189 
Yarde, 278 

Yaska. 51, 55, 69, 60, 63, 70, 253 
Yatudlianas, 78, 237 
Yatiis, 78 

Yaudheya, 117, 121, 131, 158 


Yava, 351, 860, 861, 379, 394ff 
Yoga, 21, 29, 33, 46, 87, 174, 179, 311 
YVgadaksipanjiirti (of Siva), 87, 311 
Yo;.a-mudra, 268, 272, 275 
Yogapada, 21 
Y’o^apalla, 296 

Yo^asana, a kind of pedestal, 298 
Y'ogasaua Visi^iij, 87, 277 
Yogi, 87, 88, 113, 276, 277, 294 
Yoni. 186 
Yt)nipi(ha, 93 
Yonitirtha, 93 
Yudbiflthira, 254 
Yupa, 121, 122, 204 
Yupastambhaa, 114 

Yuva (one of the 4 varieties of stones), 238 
Z 

Zeus, 9, 10, 42, 162, 163, 268, 330, 339 
Zoroastrian, 119, 319 



ADDJ'I'IONS AM) ('OKli I'lC'I'lO.N.s 


W h. 
I I . ‘JV* : 


Mi. in A- 
Mi, MO : 


r.i, ' 2 :^ : 
Jl , Mi : 
n , I M : 
:.7, MM 

r.\, lu : 
'i‘), :u ; 
71, M» : 
\u\, 

IDs. Mi, 
Md. Id 
I M . 2'^ : 


d7, ; 

M)d. 10 : 

I M), 19 : 

Mil, a : 

1 : 

135, ti : 

1 13, Cl : 

1 18 , 1 5 : 

150, 31 : 

\r>T, ■. 

Mid, II : 

\rS, 31 : 

■| 7 S,' 1 ‘M u.) : 


Ifeiiil ‘ijrranger oi- c<im|iiler’ in place nT or expoutidei*/ 

'Mie latter is sreeondniy ; )n - Williauis Sanskrit- KngliBli 

Diftionarv, t ne of the moanin^M of the ^vnrd \ yji.-»a is ‘ n Hrahmanu 
who recites or exp iurtls ihe I’urauas, . tc , in pijhli.- {tn'ititakn- 
hrnhnunta]. 

Head ‘Nard 'hakj in pl.i.e of ‘ \'arddlijki. ’ 1 lie word h;is ht-en u-n- 

dered ,nto Enj^li-h as ‘ .‘arpenter’ hy Monier-W'illifiDja. 

'Mu- \\<.rd 'ixifiihautlhii' has not lu.-n translated hy Uie. In the 
Muil.dtiijt H't-Putnnd Ihilahardhn ^jven as the name id one ot tl.r 
‘■•(ins of Mann Iiaix.ita ; m the I'oiiu Pintnia, a, ion ot Hhjun jr, tlie 
lOth 1)'. apura is known hy t h** sjjmfw nanu-. 

Hoad *( nfrtftifjoni in' in phu-c <*f ‘ CalnJoijun i lun 
l)i letr, after the word ‘eJiti(»n.’ 

Hoad ‘acce[»t ’ ir. place of ‘ad epts. ' 

The Indus \‘al!cy seals, ho\ve\er, supply us with IlieeaiJu st t reunpie* 
of thote hyl»nd foiins; the lattci lia-.e hmi -omewhat rlaloriteU 
tieated ijt the fii't part of <. haptr-r \ 

Hoad ‘\ JIJ’ in place of -'N IJ.’ 

Head ivin niii' in place o*" ' !. t i<Jn 'uin 

Hf.id ^ inin ( ainnnnli' in phu’e i.f ' tdiiirattintinJi.' 

I:einl ‘Kuhena’ in of ‘Kiner i.’ 

Add after Ti\elihood' "This »s -lipported hy a \ersc in the. Xunif/n 
Pilfu ii nil 1(1 { lihn I iitl I ni'i •Saiulnfu, 1\ . 'ad, \\hi«h tBN s that one shvAuld 
ne\er u -o tlv iioa^C'' of ^iials as the UH-aiiH of theii iivelihood. The 
whole M 1 'O ica 1?. : Na cn (ii<i ni mpoiH ^ syduhn ('rjpnnicn/.tijin^.nh i 
X n ti I (' ‘ <( i tn I'lioijn \ ii i,(l I'n lUHihi'inti ( 'lii!,a.h fiCfi /r.’u r •/'•y a/sr he 

made in this eonnc<‘tioii to Manini’s Sfitra- Jtt i^.ilithf' (Hf'iini/r 
already noted in the third ehapter. 

Read ‘earlier’ in plaee of Varli ir.’ 

Hoad *M.A.S.!., \o 30’ in place of ‘ihh/.’ 

Pe-Ail ‘Ajaka/aka’ in place of ‘Ajakalako. ’ 

Insert ‘ Ml. I, iiT after ‘artieh . ’ 

Head “Hu ira^uiila’ in plaee of ‘Hudiainit ra. ' 

Read m place of‘ 33./ 

Road ‘datahlo’ in place «-f ‘ilateahlc.’ 

Miit ‘^^i’ after Seise. ’ 

Head lii p’acc of HM/ 

MVev ‘ \wst \V yW yoWow'vnvi.— -‘'Vl'o M ahtlmaii ii . i \wh y\us ws 

Kinoara Kru\tiU'.>a was tM- wovlddatoed '.ntehuN dciU id U<d..t«ku 

tv. 2] -lh>hitnL<. KinUihf'tVtf} kumnio l->knrt<rnt<ih), 

I’nt a alter ‘n produced.’ 

Head ‘in’, in ph'ua ol 
Read ‘333’ in I laCe of •33,* 


OH — 1307 n 
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ADDITJONS AND CORUr^CTlONS 


18*2. 1 if n.) : Head ‘836’ in place of ‘936.’ 

193, 7 : Insert ‘so’, before ‘many.’ 

‘2()R, 21-2 : Head ‘In any case’ in place of ‘In iiiuny caaea-’ 

206, 1 ! Read ‘XTa’ in place of ‘XTj a.* 

2‘H). 31 : Read *107’ in place of ‘10.’ 

217, 13 : Read ‘XXI’ in place of ‘XTX.’ 

238, 15 : Head ‘the’ in place of ‘these.’ 

239, 22 : Read 'ph.njilas' in place of *piti(jQs/ 

250, B : Read ‘Pahcaialra’ in place of ‘Pahcaratra?. ^ 

257, 23 : Read ‘reminds’ in place of ‘remind.’ 

2.*).^, 5; Insert the following 9» ntence after ‘Ravi’— ‘Heniies r n some coics of 

Azes I with the scarf placed on the upper half of his body, his stand 
ing posture, his extended right hand, ihe manner of holding the 
taduceus (a wand intertwined with snakesi ])la( ed on his left shoulder 
reminds us a’so of the Biva type cm the coins of Manes, already 
discussed.’ 

258, 2B ; Johnston, liowevcr, has interpret«^d recently the!^e two IHiaju reliefs in 

a different manner. He is of opinion th:it the so-r ailed Indra-relief 
there stands for Silrya and tlm other one usually identified as Bfirya is 
Mara;cf. 7. 7.5.0. J.. Vol. VH. 

201, 14 (f.n ) : Insert ‘is’ after ‘observation.* 

263, 21 : l^iU, ‘us’ after ‘given.’ 

278, 8 : Read *sanii(iah harah' in plare ol *<(iuii(liiliara/ 

271, 11-12; I have made no distinetion hHsxfen 'uujuli, rnnflani or tutmfislam 

uiudra, tlumgh the I' sl denotes also the aciioti of loutbini? the fore- 
head w'ith the folded hands. 33 e idea of reMUt nee uruJerlies eacli of 
the above terms 

275, 27 : Read *SamanH<ipliahisutt(i, for Saindfulophnlasnltn 

278, 2 (f.n.) : Head ‘Ajakalaka’ for Ajalkada 

2B1 , to : Insert ‘in remarkmg’ after ‘justified.’ 

28.5, 6-12 : It was Dr. Stella Krauirisch who first drew the atlenticm uf scholuia to 

this unique image. I have given the refeien.f* to hei aitideinthe 
footnote. 

2.S7, 27 : Head ‘is’ in place of ‘are.’ 

2y0, 29 : Read ‘pi. VTI’ in place of ‘pi. VIIT.’ 

292, n : Read ‘archers’ in place of ‘arches,’ 

292, 29 : Read Uamapadanj' iu place of ^Sfimupadnm,' 

296, 1 : Read ‘gluteals’ for ‘glutuaes.’ 

296, 5 : Insert ‘and Fig. Itlinpl. IT after ‘I’lnle III.* 

296. 7 : Read ‘PI. 11’ for ‘the same plate.’ 

300. 21 ; Omit ‘thus.’ 

3(.i2, 3 (f n.) : Insert *dev(V after ‘yafra/ 

301, 31 : Add the following after ‘work’— ‘Nundikesvara Sf.caks of as many as 2S 

'“jogle (flsan/j/nffl) and 21 c< mhined {ftanjivta) hands His 

list differs from ll e VisuudharmoUnra list in supplying us with a lev\ 
names like ardhapataka ^ HtuyfuQt aindrahaJa sarpa-,€rrj'a, siinhu- 
tmfdia, idmracifda and Insula in the case of the former types of 
bands {mj;ga in the Visnudhnrmottara list is omitted and solapadma 
in his list is probably the same as halapadma in the other list) ; 
the saipyuta hastas in the Ahhinaya darpnria arc more numerous, and 
thus new names, such as !^ivadihga^ hnrtari-sinsttkaf snhaia, iahkha, 
cakra, tamputa, pah . hilnhat matsija, kurmOt raraha, gaTHda,ndga 
bandha, khaiva and bhenmda are included in the list which, however, 
omits four, viz , vardhamana^ nisidha, makara and gajadania from the 
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con, { : 

M) : 

.‘il7, I 
I ; 


V i^jiinlliar mottarti one (Uuitaha in llie latter is :i mistake f<'r hnlnln 
whioli is written as lataha-vanlhana in tlu.‘ formei). Tl eae have keen 
elal)Maip]y desciibed jd the Ahhnicyadarprnjr , anil the joint autbors of 
TJir Mirror of Orf>itnr ba\e ma(*e elalciate tc;ti iiieiits r-n tl^e ilescrip- 
lion and bil^e illn?tra!ed many of tbeae hard jioses by drawingB from 
old sculptures and fr< in life (CoonuwaFwaujy and (lof'rilakrifhnayyn, 
The Mirror of Cienlure, ‘ind Kdition, pp. to, tT. and platea VU, VllT. 
XTV-NXh 

Head ‘contain’ in place of ‘contained.’ 

Delete ‘it.’ 

Add after ‘precision* ‘Is it be descrilted as head-dress 

with three peaks) ‘mentioned in some lexis?’ 

Delete ‘W’ after ‘K.* 

Head ‘rroslly’ in place of ‘always.’ 

I’l l a ‘ / after ‘shown.’ 


‘it-rtf) : fi was Dr. Stella Krainristh who fnst emu i-ialed ihi-* t'lineiplc of 

dating lelicvo-seulptures of the early ite rnediaexa! periods, 

mostly belonging to the Easteri Indian Sehoo witli ihe help of the 
innbhnrall of llie image Uf lei oh^er' at ions in ‘Tala and Senu 
Sculpture,’ f^npam. Xo. 10). I regret that ] hH\ larntted ihrcuigli 
inadvertenre to mention her nan e in the looinole. 


TJR, Ml : 

M'iO, 20 ; 

300, ;i : 

MMO, 11 ; 

MM2. 11 : 

MM, 0 (f.n.) 


Dead ‘dcsciihe’ in place of *d( < id e-* 
Read ‘bow’ in place of ‘co>\.’ 

Itead ‘10’ in place i-f ‘ 120.’ 

Head ‘h’ig. <>’ m pl-ice of ‘Tig. S,’ 
Head ‘pi. Vlir ill place of ‘pi. Vll. 
Heail ‘'‘71/mi' in p!;i«eof 
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Plate 1 
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^hj ctmitesy of tJie IhHisli M.imuiu -iihl the Imlian Irclmeolorjicdl l^urreij. 




Hindu [conoyraphy 


Platk II 
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Pkatk X 



Hij lOintt s{/ of Hie * I' h nolojh nl Sun ( ij oi In 














